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INTRODUCTION 


Why Balthasar Miinter? 


The German theologian and pastor Balthasar Münter (1735-93) is known 
primarily for being the spiritual advisor of Johann Friedrich Struensee 
(1735-72) at the time when Struensee was sentenced to death for his ille- 
gitimate leadership of Denmark-Norway in 1772. Struensee came to power 
in 1770 and rapidly introduced radical reforms and liberal attitudes that 
were based on the principles of Voltaire and Rousseau. These attitudes 
provoked the public at large, and on the night of 16 January 1772, and into 
the early morning hours, Struensee and his closest aide, Enevold Brandt 
(1732-72), were overthrown in the so-called Palace Revolution! The 
coup d’état was under the auspices by the Queen Dowager Juliana Maria 
(1729-96), her son, Crown Prince Fredrik (1753-1805), and theologian Ove 
Hgegh-Guldberg (1731-1808). Miinter, who had served as a pastor in the 
German-speaking Saint-Petri congregation in Copenhagen since 1765, was 
well known as a skilled theologian, and he had been an active antagonist of 
Struensee’s government. Copenhagen’s bishop, Ludvig Harboe (1709-83), 
might then have considered him an obvious choice as Struensee’s spiritual 
advisor. In the weeks before the execution, Miinter was eager to convince 
the doomed man of the truth of Christianity. As a result of his efforts, 
Struensee professed the Christian faith a few days before being beheaded. 
Through the publication of a book recounting Struensee’s conversion, 
Bekehrungsgeschichte des vormahligen Graf Johann Friedrich Struensee, 
Miinter achieved international fame.” Miinter’s book was translated into 
English, Danish, Swedish, French, and Dutch, and published in several 
subsequent editions. 

This present study is about a number of Miinter’s theological texts 
which were presented to Copenhagen’s public after the Struensee Affair 


1 See the note about the arrest of Struensee, Brandt and their closest allies in the min- 
utes of the pastoral council, Kirkekollegiets hovedprotokoller 1765-1787 (The minutes of 
Saint-Petri). Copenhagen, The Provincial Archive of Zealand, p. 256. 

2 The complete title of the first edition, published in Copenhagen in 1772, is Bekeh- 
rungsgeschichte des vormahligen Graf Johann Friedrich Struensee, nebst desselben eigen- 
håndiger Nachricht von der Art, wie er zur Aenderung seiner Gesinnungen iiber die Religion 
gekommen ist. 
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and up to when Miinter died in 1793. Thus, it will focus on texts which 
have not yet been subjected to systematic scholarly investigation. Due to 
his involvement with Struensee, Miinter is frequently mentioned in gen- 
eral church histories, but he is rarely dealt with in depth. He is, however, 
generally interesting as a contributor to the theological development in 
Denmark-Norway during the last decades of the eighteenth century. This 
is due, not least, to the fact that he left a great number of theological writ- 
ings to posterity, among which are 22 volumes of sermons and sermon 
sketches. With his prodigious of theological publications, he distinguished 
himself in relation to his contemporary colleagues in Denmark-Norway. 
The Danish historian Michael Bregnsbo has presented a complete list of all 
sermons published in Denmark-Norway between 1750 and 1848.3 Neither 
Christian Bastholm (1740-1819), who was court preacher in Copenhagen, 
nor Nicolai Edinger Balle (1744-1816), bishop of Zealand, both of whom 
also published most of what they wrote, managed to reach Miinter’s level 
of books on the open marked. As such, Miinter can be compared to Johann 
Andreas Cramer (1710-77), the pastor who published the highest number 
of sermons in the eighteenth century. Cramer published 27 volumes of 
sermons as well as individual sermon pamphlets and other publications. 
Miinter wrote these texts and delivered his sermons in a political 
and public environment that offered shifting conditions for the church. 
After Struensee's fifteen month rule of the double monarchy, Ove Høegh- 
Guldberg came to power and ruled the nation for twelve years. Høegh- 
Guldberg was conservative theologically and nationally oriented, and he 
is known to have done his best to stop contemporary German Protestant 
theological impulses from gaining a foothold in the Danish-Norwegian 
church and the public sphere. He introduced numerous restrictions, one 
of the most important being to regulate the press. This went into effect 
after a rescript was promulgated in 1773. Høegh-Guldberg's national orien- 
tation and conservatism contrasted sharply with the subsequent govern- 
ment of Andreas Peter Bernstorff (1731-97) that commenced in 1784. As a 
state leader, Bernstorff had other preferences than his predecessor: instead 
of controlling the church and guarding its development, he was eager to 
introduce reforms that gave individuals more freedom and secured their 
autonomy as citizens. The new governmental line also resulted in a more 


3 Michael Bregnsbo, Samfundsorden og statsmagt set fra predikestolen: danske presters 
deltagelse i den offentlige opinionsdannelse vedrorende samfundsordenen og statsmagten i 
Danmark 1750-1848, belyst ved trykte prædikener (Copenhagen, 1997), pp. 334-83. 
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tolerant public discourse, and many different opinions were now aired 
through a wide range of written expressions accessible to the reading pub- 
lic. In Denmark-Norway where church and state were so closely linked, 
one can easily imagine that political and cultural changes of this kind 
could influence the church and its preaching. An important issue in this 
book will thus be to shed light on the extent to which Miinter changed 
his preaching and teaching in accordance with the varying political condi- 
tions the church was given during this period. By thematising the sermons 
in wider contexts, this book comports with the growing interest in sermon 
research which has developed in recent decades. Sermons, not least those 
from the eighteenth century, have been recognised as important sources 
for historical knowledge, and they have become legitimate objects for 
broadly oriented interdisciplinary studies.* 

The texts Miinter published after the Struensee Affair are more than a 
quantitatively large collection of sermons and theological writings. They 
are texts written by a pastor whose biography makes him particularly 
interesting as a contributor to the theological development in Denmark- 
Norway at the time. When 30-year-old Balthasar Miinter arrived in Copen- 
hagen on 25 August 1765 to work as a pastor at the Saint-Petri church, he 
had already held several important posts in Germany. Miinter had studied 
in Jena with the polymath Joachim Darjes (1714-91) and during his stu- 
dent days, was a member of Darjes’s innermost circle. In his early twen- 
ties, Miinter was appointed as his professor’s assistant, first as a private 
docent, then as a teacher with a proper salary. The manuscripts from his 
lectures from 1757, which amount to 653 compactly written pages, are still 
archived in The Royal Library in Copenhagen. Once installed in the Dan- 
ish capital, Miinter became part of the most important cultural environ- 
ment in the city. This environment was closely connected to the nation’s 
political elite, and these contacts seem to have earned him a social and 
cultural platform for the rest of his professional life. 

As a highly profiled and well-educated priest, Münter can be considered 
a typical representative for the theological currents in Denmark-Norway 
during the time span under consideration here, each of which had differ- 
ent political conditions. As a student of Darjes in Jena, Miinter had been 
indirectly schooled in Christian Wolff’s (1679-1754) rationalism. He was 


4 Joris van Eijnatten, ‘Preface,’ in Preaching, Sermons and Cultural Change in the Long 
Eighteenth Century, ed. Joris van Eijnatten (Leiden, 2009), pp. vii-xiv, there p. vii. 

5 Balthasar Miinter, Vorlesungen tiber des Herrn Hofrath Darjes philosophisches Sitten- 
lehre (Jena, 1757). Copenhagen, The Royal Library, Ny Kongelig Samling 2731, Quart. 
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thus taught in a tradition emphasising that Christian revelation harmon- 
ised with human reason. Miinter seems also to have been occupied with 
theologians who were highly profiled in his own time. Although few reli- 
able sources can document Miinter’s theological influences, it is known 
from his son Friedrich’s (1761-1830) correspondence that, as a student, Bal- 
thasar Miinter had exchanged letters with Johann J. Jerusalem (1709—89).6 
Bekehrungsgeschichte, on the other hand, discloses that along with Jerusa- 
lem's writings, Miinter also used recently published books by for instance 
Johann Spalding (1714-1804) in his discussions with Struensee.” 

By reading, drawing upon, and corresponding with these authors, 
Miinter dealt with theologians who had distinguished themselves as some 
of the foremost representatives of a fully enunciated Enlightenment theol- 
ogy. This came to be called neology.® Established and affiliated with uni- 
versities in Halle, Braunschweig, and Berlin, neology represented a critical 
attitude to the traditional Christian dogmas, as well as an understanding 
of the Bible as a book consisting of texts that had a language style adapted 
to the various contexts in which they were written.” One of the dogmas 
the Neologians criticised was original sin; another was the idea of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit as persons of the Trinity. The language style they found 
in the Bible was closely linked with how modern people should relate to 
biblical texts. Accommodation, the Neologians claimed, was thus a sign 
of pedagogical discernment which aimed to render the biblical message 
as accessible as possible to the greatest number of people. However, their 
most striking characteristic was the belief that reason and revelation were 


6 Letter from Johann J. Jerusalem to Friedrich Miinter, 8 December 1782. Copenhagen, 
The Royal Library, Ny Kongelig Samling 1698, Fol. 

7 Balthasar Miinter, Bekehrungsgeshichte des vormahligen Graf Johann Friedrich Struen- 
see, nebst desselben eigenhåndiger Nachricht von der Art, wie er zur Aenderung seiner Gesin- 
nungen tiber die Religion gekommen ist (Copenhagen, 1772), p. 3. 

8 At that time, the neology concept was used to denote the Protestant theological 
movement which eventually emerged. The term came into circulation in the last decades 
of the eighteenth century. It was not, however, until the twentieth century that the term 
was used to describe the enunciated Enlightenment theology. 

9 See for example Walter Sparn, ‘Auf demWege zur theologischen Aufklärung in Halle: 
Von Johann Franz Budde zu Siegmund Jacob Baumgarten,’ in Halle: Aufklårung und Pietis- 
mus, ed. Norbert Hinske [Wolfenbiittler Studien zur Aufklårung. Zentren der Aufklårung, 15] 
(Heidelberg, 1989), pp. 71-90; Karl Aner, Die Theologie der Lessingzeit (Halle, 1929); Friedrich 
Kantzenbach, Protestantisches Christentum im Zeitalter der Aufklärung (Gütersloh, 1965), 
pp. 191-209; Emanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der neueren evangelischen Theologie, im Zusam- 
menhang mit den allgemeinen Bewegung des europäischen Denkens, 5 vols. (Gütersloh, 
1960), 4: pp. 3-89; and Albrecht Beutel, Kirchengeschichte im Zeitalter der Aufklärung 
(Göttingen, 2009), pp. 112-5. 
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compatible. In this regard, neology can be seen as an extension of Wolff ’s 
teaching. 

In Germany, neology had also impacted church life in a concrete way. 
The foremost goal of the public church service was now to provide moral 
education and intellectual understanding, and contemporary well-known 
theologians claimed that the Sunday service should be designed in a way 
that was edifying for all. Among these theologians were Johann Lorenz 
von Mosheim (1693-1755), as one of the earliest proponents, and rep- 
resentatives such as Spalding, Jerusalem and Spalding’s colleague from 
Berlin, Wilhelm A. Teller (1734-1804). The Sunday service, these pastors 
argued, could be compared to a classroom situation with a parson who, 
like a teacher, tried to convey his message in a comprehensible way to his 
students. Given the new emphasis on simplicity and comprehensibility, 
the hymns used in the church service also underwent change. This pro- 
cess commenced in 1765 with Johann Samuel Diterich’s (1721-97) hymnal 
Lieder fiir den öffentlichen Gottesdienst. After this publication, hymns came 
to be geared primarily towards preparing parishioners for what would be 
preached in the sermon. Consequently, the newly published hymn collec- 
tions were characterised by a sober linguistic style. The Neologians also 
defended a privatisation of religion that stressed a personal experience of 
the deity. In particular, they underlined the importance of fervent devo- 
tion, which could be defined as a qualitative and noticeable proof of one’s 
relation to God. Through fervent devotion, a new inner disposition would 
emerge and lead to behaviour characterised by morality. This new under- 
standing of religion challenged the traditional definition of the expression 
“divine service”; it was no longer exclusively connected to sacred rituals 
and the celebration of the church service, but could also denote the daily 
obligation to one’s neighbour. This obligation was a consequence of moral 
disposition, which was in turn a result of religious experience and preach- 
ing. Hence, it is fully possible to think of the neological understanding of 
divine service as a form of “daily worship.” 

It was precisely this sort of theological current that Høegh-Guldberg 
opposed, and that was subject to more pragmatic treatment during Bern- 
storff’s government. The changes in the political climate after the new 
government was installed in 1784 apparently also had consequences 
for church life in Denmark-Norway. Immediately after Bernstorff took 
the reins of political power, radical theologians offered suggestions that 
would, if implemented, lead to considerable changes in the regular Sun- 
day service and its liturgy. In 1785, Christian Bastholm tried to improve 
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the church service by proposing changes in all parts of the liturgy.!® This 
triggered a massive response from an increasingly wider reading and dis- 
cussing audience. As a consequence of the recently restored freedom of 
the press, Bastholm’s proposal precipitated a literary liturgical controversy 
between pastors and laymen alike. Bastholm had, however, already pub- 
lished his theory on rhetoric ten years earlier, the primary goal of which 
was to show how ministers should behave during church service.!? In this 
book, he anticipated some of the insights he launched in his proposal to 
revise the Lutheran worship service. 

Minter is particularly worthy of scholarly attention because his many 
theological writings make it possible to follow a complete series of ser- 
mons throughout two highly divergent governmental periods. These 
sermons are presented in his seven volumes of Predigten tiber die gewöhn- 
lichen in Verbindung mit andern Schriftstellen (1778-84), and Oeffentliche 
Vortrdge tiber die Reden und Begebenheiten Jesu nach den vier Evangelisten 
(nine volumes, 1785-93). One might therefore imagine that there was 
a development in his authorship or way of preaching, especially with 
regard to how currents from neology were expressed. This thesis might 
be strengthened through shedding light on the congregation in which he 
worked. Miinter was pastor in a church that held a remarkable position 
in relation to the political, intellectual, and religious currents in Denmark- 
Norway at the time. In every possible way, Saint-Petri was a community 
rich in resources, including amongst its members intellectuals, aristocrats, 
and political elites. The congregation could pride itself on close relations 
with the government, and on being “hand-in-glove” with those capable of 
forming public opinion. Since 1616, the church had been under the juris- 
diction of a specific patron.!* He was chosen from amongst the country’s 


10 Christian Bastholm, Forsøg til en forbedret plan i den udvortes Gudstieneste (Copen- 
hagen, 1785). 

N In Scandinavian languages, the expression Den liturgiske feide is a well-known term 
used to characterise the literary liturgical controversy triggered by Bastholm’s book in 1795. 
See for instance Michael Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm. Studier over opplysningens teologi 
og kirke (Copenhagen, 1922). 

12 Christian Bastholm, Den geistlige Talekonst. Tillige med en bedømmelse over en af 
Saurins taler (Copenhagen, 1775). 

13 Up to Christmas 1777, Münter published his sermons as sketches, drafts, or disposi- 
tions. These were not presented as complete texts. What are most interesting in a book 
like this present, then, is the sermons that are presented in a complete state. 

14 Its history has been described in Louis Bobé's book Die deutsche Saint-Petri Gemeinde 
zu Kopenhagen: ihre Kirche, Schule und Stiftungen MDLXXV-MCMXXV, written for its 450- 
year anniversary in 1925. This book, which is based upon studies of protocols and writings, 
makes an important biographical background for the present study. 
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leading political elites, and the appointment was approved by the regent. 
Saint-Petri had three patrons during Münter’s pastorate: Foreign Minister 
Johan Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff (1712-72), Otto Thott (1703-85), and Andreas 
Peter Bernstorff. Otto Thott was one of the most important government 
ministers, and belonged to the innermost circle of Ove Høegh-Guldberg's 
government. Thus, both Münter’s theological upbringing and profile, as 
well as the congregation in which he served, are interesting background 
factors when exploring the question of how his preaching and theological 
texts may have adapted to the church’s changing political conditions. 

The Christian dogmas and traditional, institutional church life were 
however not only being challenged by developments in theological 
thinking in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The privatisation of 
religion also brought with it an understanding of artistic expressions as 
possible media for transcendent experiences. An increasingly enlightened 
audience could participate in debates by sending contributions to maga- 
zines and journals that discussed the communicative potential of the arts. 
Hence, the private experience of religion was removed from the sphere of 
Trinitarian faith and replaced with aesthetic qualities, which were con- 
ceived as religious or transcendent media per se. It is also well known 
that there was an increase in more or less organised esoteric groups, and 
some of these conjoined aspects of Lutheran Christianity with belief in 
mystical and supernatural events. In addition to such trends, the church 
took on a different role in the public sphere than it previously had done. 
The church service was no longer the social gathering place it had been 
in earlier times, and church attendance decreased steadily in Protestant 
countries throughout the eighteenth century.!® This was particularly true 
in the cities: here, general entertainment was on the rise, and other activi- 
ties could compete with church worship. People also had fewer qualms 
about working on Sundays.!” In addition, church discipline was abolished.!8 
These trends could also be seen in Denmark-Norway. 

The question of how Miinter’s preaching and teaching changed might 
then also be a question of how he related to trends whereby traditional 
expressions of Christian faith competed with alternative ways of seeking 


15 Otto Thott served as the patron at Saint-Petri between 1772 and 1785. 

16 Beutel, Kirchengeschichte (see above, n. 9), and Albrecht Ehrensperger, Die Theorie 
des Gottesdienst in der späten deutschen Aufklärung (1770-1805), (Zürich, 1971), p. 70. 

17 Lucian Hölscher, Geschichte der protestantischen Frömmigkeit in Deutschland (Munich, 
2005), PP. 95-209. 

18 Beutel, Kirchengeschichte (see above, n. 9), p. 238. 
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transcendent experiences. This topic touches on the societal development 
in the time span studied in this book. In many respects, the Enlightenment 
is regarded as a very complex period in European intellectual history. It 
can, as Dorinda Outram says, be defined as a series of “flash points,” of 
concrete problems, debates, and contradictions that changed the society 
in fundamental ways and allowed for a broad intellectual climate.!? These 
contradictions heralded the coming of a recognisable modern world. 
Their legitimacy was preconditioned on a more tolerant and open public 
sphere, and the debates unfolded in a wide range of societal institutions 
and organisations that emerged in the eighteenth century. They could 
also be reflected in the large number of printed texts circulating in the 
market. 

These institutions became important arenas for discussing and debat- 
ing contemporary ideas, be they political, philosophical, religious, or aes- 
thetic. They had different functions and customs, they addressed different 
audiences, and they were structured differently. Examples of these could 
be coffee houses, salons, learned societies, reading societies, patriotic soci- 
eties, and Masonic lodges.?° But despite the structural differences between 
these institutions, what they all had in common is that they distinguished 
themselves as venues typical for the age of the Enlightenment, venues 
in which ideas and opinions were brought into play and interacted with 
each other. 

This institutional life was also present in Copenhagen during the time 
span studied in this book. In the last decades of the eighteenth century, 
the capital of Denmark-Norway boasted a number of clubs, societies, 
lodges, and salons.?! These institutions became important for spreading 
continental ideas as well as for forming national and cultural identity. 
Different sociabilities and clandestine groups could also be connected to 
the Saint-Petri congregation; they were social phenomena existing within 


19 Dorinda Outram, The Enlightenment (Cambridge, 1995), p. 3- 

20 These institutions have drawn considerable international scholarly attention in 
modern times. See for instance Petra Wilhelmy, Der Berliner Salon im 19. Jahrhundert 
(1780-1914) (Berlin, 1989); Verena von der Heydn-Rynsch, Europeische Salons. Höhepunkte 
eine versunkenen weiblichen Kultur (Munich, 1992); Peter Seibert, Der literarische Salon. 
Literatur und Geselligkeit zwischen Aufklårung und Vormårz (Stuttgart, 1993); Margaret C. 
Jacob, Living the Enlightenment. Freemasonry and Politics in Eighteenth-Century Europe 
(New York, 1992); Monika Neugebauer-Wölk (ed.), Aufklårung und Esoterik (Hamburg, 
1999). 

21 For a general overview over the different sociabilities in the Danish capital, see 
Juliane Engelhardt, Borgerskab og fællesskab. De patriotiske selskaber i den danske helstat 
1769-1814 (Copenhagen, 2010), pp. 53-64. 
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an aristocratic network with strong internal ties. The aristocracy in Den- 
mark consisted of only a few families who were closely interconnected: 
Bernstorff, Reventlow, Schimmelmann, and Stolberg.?? Several represen- 
tatives from these families had—at least formal—connections to Saint- 
Petri church, and, as mentioned, Johann Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff and his 
nephew Andreas Peter counted among its patrons. Andreas Peter Bern- 
storff, in his professional life a rational state leader, was privately occupied 
with a form of mystical religion whose followers professed belief in super- 
natural phenomena and claimed to have a special contact with Christ. 
Thanks to Bernstorff and his small group, the controversial Swiss theo- 
logian Johann Kaspar Lavater (1741-1801) was invited to come to Copen- 
hagen. In 1791, Bernstorff and his friends proclaimed the discovery of an 
oracular light-phenomenon, which they saw as signifying their direct rela- 
tion to Christ. They now wanted Lavater to evaluate it. The fact that many 
contemporaries were critical of Lavater had largely to do with his defence 
of and acquaintance with contemporary heretics such as Johann Gassner 
(1727-79), Franz Mesmer (1734-1815), and Cagliostro (1743-95). Lavater 
was also well known for his theory of physiognomy. But even Lavater was 
sceptical of the activities of the Bernstorff circle, and it took them a year 
and a half to convince him to come. The visit, which took place during the 
summer of 1793, is well documented in Lavater’s travel diary.” So is also 
the correspondence leading up to Lavater's journey. 

The salons can be seen as particularly important social venues for 
the German aristocrats in Copenhagen, especially during Andreas Peter 
Bernstorff’s government. Consequently, they adopted a European trend 
which was important for the highest level of society in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century. The salons can be described as having an environ- 
ment transversing the intimate, public, and private spheres. They were 
always hosted by women, and as such, reversed the traditional order 
of men and women. Salon guests were generally known to advocate an 


22 Through his ten-volume collection of writings from the Reventlow circles as well as 
the comprehensive introductions to this series, Louis Bobé has contributed to the scholar- 
ship on the German aristocracy in Denmark. See Efterladte Papirer fra den Reventlowske 
Familiekreds 1770-1827, 10 vols. (Copenhagen, 1895-1931). Significant letters are also pub- 
lished in Aage Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer: udvalgte breve og optegnelser vedrorende familien 
Bernstorff i tiden fra 1732-1835, 3 vols. (Copenhagen, 1904-13). 

23 There are two modern editions of this diary, one published in Danish by Louis Bobé 
(Johann Kaspar Lavaters rejse til København sommeren 1793 (Copenhagen, 1898)), and the 
other published in German by Horst Weigelt (Johann Kaspar Lavater: Reisetagbiicher, 
2 vol. (Göttingen, 1997)). 
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unrestrained lifestyle, as well as to animate the latest intellectual trends. 
The salon gathering followed a specific schema with three main elements: 
the meal, the conversion, and the art. Conversation was a goal itself; it was 
supposed to follow specific ideals and should result in unforced, unscripted 
interaction. Apart from this, the arts were given extraordinary pride of 
place as conduits of transcendental experience, and artistic performances 
achieved an almost religious status. Copenhagen’s German enclave 
boasted two salons towards the turn of the century, one hosted by Char- 
lotte Schimmelmann (1757-1816), wife of finance minister Ernst Schim- 
melmann (1747-1831), and the other by Balthasar Miinter's own daughter 
Frederikke (1765—1835).** As in the salons in the major European hubs, 
the easy mingling of men, women, nationalities, and professions made 
these environments well-suited for spreading current intellectual ideas. 
Balthasar Minter's authorship is therefore not only interesting in terms 
of how far it appropriates current theological movements, first and fore- 
most neology, and modifies these to the reigning political conditions. It is 
also relevant to ask to what extent he adapts his preaching and teaching 
to the esoteric and transcendental currents that can be seen in his closest 
social contexts. The cultural environments he worked in show the wide 
range of ideas and practises typical for the time period and illustrate the 
characteristic and highly fascinating complexity of the Enlightenment. 
These ideas and practises are strongly tied to the social life of that age. The 
conditions in Denmark-Norway thus demonstrate the tendencies Robert 
Darnton identified in his 1968 work on mesmerism.?® Irrational practises 
were deeply embedded in the social life of the late eighteenth century. 
The understanding of the arts as potential media for religious experi- 
ences was also strong amongst the theoretically oriented artists Miinter 
had close contact with. Perhaps the most prominent figure here is 
Friedrich Klopstock (1724-1804), who had launched a theory about the 
meditative potential of poetry in the introduction to Messiah, written ten 
years before Miinter moved to Copenhagen. Due to poetry’s aesthetic form 
and mode of presentation, Klopstock argued, it could have outstanding 
possibilities for communicating religious experiences. This understanding 


24 These salons are well described in Karen Klitgaard Povlsen’s article ‘Friederikke 
Bruns salonger 1790-1835’ and Anne Scott Sørensen's article ‘Min Lanterna Magica—om 
Charlotte Schimmelmann og Sølyst, both printed in the anthology Nordisk Salonkultur. 
En studie i nordiske skønånder og salonmiljoer 1780-1850, ed. Anne Scott Sørensen (Odense, 
1998). For Povlsen's article, see pp. 189—208, Sørensen's article, see pp. 76—100. 

25 Robert Darnton, Mesmerism and the End of the Enlightenment in France (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1968). 
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of the power of poetry was transferred to the hymns sung in church. What 
is more, Klopstock emphasised hymns and prayers as being the main ele- 
ments of the service. This view came to replace the traditional Protestant 
understanding of the sermon as the most important part of the liturgy. 
Klopstock was central to a circle of artists who helped put Copenhagen 
on the cultural map of Europe. As a result of Fredrik V's (1723-66) cultural 
ambitions, internationally well-known artists and intellectuals had been 
enticed to move to Copenhagen to live. The process of selecting artists who 
would be invited to settle in the capital was done in collaboration between 
Fredrik V and two of his key government officers, Johann Hartvig Ernst 
Bernstorff and Lord Great Chamberlain (Hofmarschall) Adam G. Molkte 
(1710-92). The artistic offensive began in 1754 by inviting Klopstock, who 
was reckoned to be Germany’s most famous poet at that time. Klopstock 
then served as a liaison for Johann Andreas Cramer, who was engaged 
later that year as a chaplain for Fredrik V's court. Soon other artists settled 
in Copenhagen, and in the 1750s and '60s the Danish capital had become 
a bustling hub counting as one of the most important cultural cities on 
the continent. However, many of those who had been actively involved in 
Copenhagen's intellectual and cultural life left Denmark when Struensee 
came to power in 1770, Cramer and Klopstock among them. Nevertheless, 
Miinter remained in close contact with these writers, and in the preface 
to the first volume of his Sacred Songs (Geistliche Lieder), published in 
1772, he even acknowledges Klopstock and Cramer for encouraging him in 
the writing of such texts.?6 One could therefore expect that Münter took 
efforts in expressing the same ideas on poetry that Klopstock expressed. 
There might also be reason to believe that Münter’s texts, as linguis- 
tic entities, can reflect the complexity typical for this time period. His 
authorship emerged in a time when the texts themselves became impor- 
tant indicators for the current complexity and development. The spread 
of Enlightenment ideas was enabled through many written media, and 
previous research has pointed to a public sphere that was much more 
diverse and tolerant than it had been earlier.?” The volume of printed and 
published material increased dramatically and a wide range of different 


26 Minter writes: “I would not have dared to draft sacred songs meant for the Sunday 
service, if you had not both, dearest Klopstock, best Cramer, encouraged me to do this. 
I knew too well, what kind of models you were for me, and how little I dared to hope to 
come close to you.” GL 1, p. 1. 

27 Previous research is extensive. See for instance Werner Faulstich, Die biirgerliche 
Mediengesellschaft (1770-1830) (Göttingen, 2002) and James van Horn Melton, The Rise of 
the Public in Enlightenment Europe (Cambridge, Eng., 2001). For contributions particularly 
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genres were now accessible to the reading public. Printed texts on the 
market varied from encyclopaedias and book series in several volumes 
to pamphlets and official letters. Since better school systems, democratic 
institutions, and political as well as economic changes had resulted in 
increased literacy, printed texts became a common resource for most of 
the people in the society during this period. The number of libraries was 
growing, and they were used by an audience who had not previously been 
thought of as potential readers.” Growth could also be seen in the num- 
ber of publishing companies and booksellers.29 However, the new and 
widened group of enlightened people did not consist merely of readers 
and oral debaters; this group also included people who participated in 
written discussions and arguments in the public sphere. In Copenhagen, 
for instance, this could be seen in the previously mentioned discussion 
that emerged in the aftermath of Bastholm's 1785 proposal to change all 
parts of the liturgy; “a young lady from the countryside” as well as “an 
anonymous farmer” were among those who contributed to the debate. 
The growing consciousness of how texts could and should be used to 
express meaning also contributed to a new understanding of the appropri- 
ate character of various types of text. Over time, this led to changed tex- 
tual norms, changed text cultures, and changed literary genres. A textual 
norm can be defined as a culturally constructed criterion of qualification 
that both structure an experience and generate behaviour in accordance 
with a certain system and certain criteria.® A text culture, on the other 
hand, can be defined as a social group interacting through texts that are 
based on a common system of norms.?! According to the Norwegian tex- 
tual researcher Kjell Lars Berge, the use of texts in Denmark-Norway from 
the mid-eighteenth century onwards was marked by uncertainty, develop- 
ment, and incompleteness.?? This means that the textual norms charac- 
terising each text’s culture can be described as imminent or impending, 
not grammaticised or encoded as normative, as can be seen in the early 


thematising Scandinavia, see for instance Kjell Lars Berge, A beskrive og forandre verden. 
En antologi tekster fra 1700-tallets dansk-norske tekstkultur (Oslo, 1998). 

28 Henrik Horstbøll, Menigmands Medie. Det folkelige bogtryk i Danmark 1500-1804 
(Copenhagen, 1999), p. 346. 

29 Faulstich, Mediengesellschaft (see above, n. 27), pp. 190-206. 

30 Kjell Lars Berge, Tekstnormers diakroni. Noen idéer til en sosiotekstologisk teori om 
tekstnormendring (Stockholm, 1990), p. 27. 

31 Johan L. Tønnesson, Hva er sakprosa? (Oslo, 2008), p. 58. 

32 Kjell Lars Berge, 'Noen tekstvitenskapelige betraktninger omkring studiet av tekster, 
kulturer og ideologier i dansk-norsk 1700-tall ARR (1999), 4: pp. 72-80, there p. 75. 
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nineteenth century. This tendency towards incompleteness, Berge notes, 
generated new forms of texts. In the first half of the century, the vari- 
ous literary genres were more or less stable entities in the sense that the 
types of texts were clearly differentiated from each other. Each genre 
could, moreover, be associated with a specific social stratum in the popu- 
lation. In the latter half of the century, this stratification changed consid- 
erably, aided particularly in 1770 by the unrestricted freedom of the press. 
A text could now appear in several contexts simultaneously—it could, for 
example, be read both as a religious text and as a political text. Alterna- 
tively, it could be understood as a petition to the King or as a pamphlet 
directed to the public, who were in the process of forming an opinion.33 
Hence, the previously rigid boundaries between genres were replaced by 
a far more complex use of texts. Miinter’s large volume of texts, which 
includes a complete series of sermons published in the form in which 
they were preached over a sixteen year period, makes it interesting to 
study to what extent they reflect this complexity. These texts were written 
in an environment with a wide range of accessible impulses, and where 
many people actively participated in the public sphere and challenged 
established textual norms. Since Miinter used his texts to communicate 
theological meaning, any possible textual changes might be of importance 
for how this theological meaning was presented to his audiences. 

There are therefore many circumstances that make Miinter’s author- 
ship appropriate for shedding light on the preaching and teaching in 
Denmark-Norway in the period under consideration. First and foremost, 
with his large amount of publications, Miinter distinguished himself in 
relation to other pastors at that time. Miinter was a well-educated theolo- 
gian working in a congregation with close links to the government, and he 
worked in a period in which the different governments offered different 
conditions for the church. He also worked in an arena that had a rich vari- 
ety of ways to search for meanings that were embedded in the daily and 
societal life. This arena also allowed an increasing number of participants 
to be active contributors to the public sphere, which in turn had conse- 
quences for the practical use of texts. Miinter’s pastorate can, in other 
words, be regarded as an important focal point for studying praxis pietatis 
in Copenhagen in the last decades of the eighteenth century. The concept 
of praxis pietatis is used here in accordance with how it was elaborated by 


33 Ibid., pp. 75-6. 
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Lewis Bayly (1565-1631) in the seventeenth century.?* In his most impor- 
tant work, The Practice of Piety, Bayly described how the individual could 
live a pious life in service and honour to God. He gave a detailed account 
of the prayers, of how to celebrate the Eucharist, he described the rules for 
hymn singing, for lent, and so forth. When Miinter’s authorship is used for 
studying praxis pietatis in the period under consideration, the focus is on 
how a central representative of the institutional and practical church life 
preaches and teaches the Christian message to his readers and parishio- 
ners. Said differently, it is the study of how Miinter wants people to live a 
pious life. Because he gives the modern reader the opportunity to follow 
his preaching and teaching through a long period of time, he also offers 
the opportunity to study to what extent the different political, social, and 
cultural impulses characterising his contexts are reflected in his writings. 

The present investigation draws on several scholarly methods, and 
relates to a number of different research traditions. In the more restricted 
view of the history of theology, it aims to shed light on how far the theology 
of the German Enlightenment was modified to match the conditions pre- 
vailing in Denmark-Norway in the last decades of the eighteenth century. 
In a broader sense, the present book aims to contribute to an understand- 
ing of how theological discourse in the eighteenth century participated in 
a more comprehensive political, social, and intellectual sphere. This study 
of the texts Miinter published after the Struensee Affair, completes ear- 
lier studies that have focused specifically on the Affair. Counting among 
these is, in particular, Jens Glebe-Møller's account of Miinter’s efforts to 
convert Struensee. In his book, Glebe-Moller presents the conversion, and 
analyses the theological method Miinter used to persuade the count of the 
rightfulness of Christianity.?° The method is described as strongly deduc- 
tive, almost Cartesian. Against this background, Glebe-Moller underlines 
the continuity between Miinter’s theology and contemporary theological 
currents such as Wolffianism and neology. This present book investigates 
how far Miinter changed or developed his theological ideas in the time 
after his book on Struensee’s conversion was published. 

The present investigation also augments the few studies that have been 
done on the writings of a single pastor; inquiries, into the extent to which 
the particular pastor’s theology was changed and adapted to political, 


34 The Practice of Piety: Directing a Christian How to Walk, that He May Please God, most 
likely written in 1611. 

35 Jens Glebe-Møller, Struensees vej til skafottet. Fornuft og åbenbaring i Oplysningstiden 
(København, 2007). 
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intellectual, and cultural currents in Denmark-Norway in the eighteenth 
century.36 An example here is Michael Neiiendam’s 1922 dissertation on 
Christian Bastholm.37 Neiiendam analyses Bastholm’s authorship and ties 
the development he finds in it to the Enlightenment’s breakthrough in 
Denmark. He underlines the differences between Høegh-Guldberg's and 
Bernstorff’s governments, showing for instance how the years after 1784 
gave Bastholm the freedom to develop ideas which that not have been 
allowed under Høegh-Guldbergs regime. Neiiendam presents astute 
analyses of Bastholm’s writings, situating them in a wider context. Even 
so, since this is a relatively old work, Neiiendam does not emphasise 
the complexity which has been ascribed more recently to this period. 
Problematically, he presents a relatively static account of the age of the 
Enlightenment, describing it as a standardised movement based on the 
Kantian motto Sapere Aude.38 


Textual Sources and Theoretical Perspectives 


This present study is based on close readings of historical texts. These are 
mostly published, but some appear only in manuscript form. The most 
important texts are, of course, those Miinter wrote himself; the unpub- 
lished letters he sent (along with the ones he received), the only unpub- 
lished diary he left to posterity (1780), and his rich number of published 
texts. The published texts include his early work Allgemeine Redekunst 
(1758), the famous Bekehrungsgeschichte des vormahligen Graf Johann 
Friedrich Struensee, nebst desselben eigenhåndiger Nachricht von der Art, 
wie er zu Aenderung seiner Gesinnungen iiber die Religion gekommen ist 
(1772), his two volumes of Geistliche Lieder (1772-4), Unterhaltungen eines 
nachdenkendes Christen mit sich selbst über die Wahrheit und Göttlichkeit 
seines Glaubens, aus innern Griinden (1775), the seven volumes of Pre- 
digten iiber die gewöhnlichen Sonntagsevangelien in Verbindung mit andern 
Schriftstellen (1778-84), Anleitung zur Erkenntniss und Ausübung des christ- 
lichen Glaubens: Nebst einem kurzen Begriff fiir die Anfånger (1782), and his 


36 A cognate study from the Finnish-Swedish language area is Carola Nordbåck's 
study of Anders Chydenius's sermons, Lycksalighetens kålla. Kontextuella nårlåsningar av 
Anders Chydenius budordspredikningar 1781-82 (Abo, 2009). In this book Nordbäck analy- 
ses Chydenius's preaching in relation to the political ideas which are present in Finland 
and Sweden in those days. 

37 Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm (see above, n. 11). 

38 Ibid., p. 25. 
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nine volumes of Oeffentliche Vorträge über die Reden und Begebenheiten 
Jesu nach den vier Evangelisten (1785—93).3? 

These texts will here be understood as representations of the writer. 
Since relatively few contemporaneous biographical sources have survived 
from Miinter’s own time, Miinter is not studied as a historical person, but 
as someone who allows himself to be known through what he wrote. The 
present book is thus a study focussing on the relation between texts and 
contexts. Its theoretical point of departure is the idea that language is 
conventional and can always be related to the prevailing ideas and opin- 
ions. Context will here be defined in two ways: it first of all refers to the 
situational context, denoting the specific conditions under which the texts 
were written. Minter's situational context consists of other sermons, bio- 
graphical information, and the concrete historical incidents surrounding 
the texts he wrote. The second definition pertains to the cultural context, 
which denotes the social, material, and intellectual cultures framing the 
texts, and of which the situational context is always a part.40 

When texts function as representations of a writer, they prompt the 
reader to ask questions about what these texts operationally express, or 
what they intend to do. Miinter will be studied with the aim of exploring 
what he intended to do with his texts, or how his texts were meant to 
be understood by the increasingly literate eighteenth-century reader. This 
means they will be investigated in order to understand how they relate to 
the conventions prevailing in the author's contexts. As such the texts will 
be studied and understood as speech acts. Quentin Skinner has dedicated 
much of his career to developing a theoretical foundation for understand- 
ing language as speech acts. In 1969, he published the article ‘Meaning 
and Understanding in the History of Ideas,’ in which he emphasises the 


39 In the following, these abbreviations and titles will be used in the text body and 
in the footnotes: Allgemeine Redekunst, Bekehrungsgeschichte, GLi, GL 2, Unterhaltungen, 
Predigten, Anleitung and Oeffentliche Vortrdge. Since the prefaces to Geistliche Lieder are 
unpaginated, page numbers have been added, starting with 1 on the first text page. When 
referring to Bekehrungsgeschichte, the reference work is the first edition (Copenhagen, 
1772). 

40 The distinction between the situational and the cultural context is used in accor- 
dance with how it is elaborated by Hellspong and Ledin. See Lennart Hellspong and Per 
Ledin, Vägar genom texten. Handbok i brukstextanalys (Lund, Sweden, 1997), pp. 49-64. 
This distinction stems from the social semiotician Michael Halliday. Halliday diverges 
from Hellspong and Ledin by refusing to use the cultural context in the analysis of the 
text. See Kjell Lars Berge, 'Å skape mening med språk—om Michael Halliday og hans elev- 
ers sosialsemiotikk,’ in Å skape mening med språk. En samling artikler av M.A.K. Halliday, 
R. Hasan, J.R. Martin, ed. Kjell Lars Berge, Patrick Coppock and Eva Maagerø (Oslo, 1998), 
pp. 17-32, there p. 25. 
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connection between meaning, language, and conventions. His start- 
ing point is the Wittgenstein-inspired speech-act theory, as presented 
in John Langshaw Austin’s How to Do Things with Words (1962). In this 
book, Austin describes using language as a speech act: he states that to say 
something is also to do something. Austin’s language theory is based on a 
distinction between locutionary, illocutionary, and perlocutionary speech 
acts. These terms describe different aspects of the same expression: a 
locutionary speech act is the utterance itself; an illocutionary speech act 
describes what one does when one says something; and a perlocutionary 
speech act should be understood as the consequence of the expression. 
Based on this understanding of language, Austin developed a philosophi- 
cal theory which Skinner has rendered applicable for historians who work 
with texts. 

Skinner adapts Austin’s theory that to say something is also to do some- 
thing. In particular, he emphasises the illocutionary aspect of the speech 
act and shows how it forms the foundation of meaning and accounts for 
shifts of meaning in language. Every single expression, he stresses, has var- 
ious meanings, and the meaning of a particular expression can never be 
determined independently from the context in which it is uttered. It fol- 
lows that a speech act—in the same way as a social act—is conventional, 
and its meaning can only be grasped by paying attention to the conven- 
tions in which the act is embedded. Hence, it can be postulated that the 
writer is always caught in his or her own context, and that the meaning 
of an expression can transcend what can be controlled by the writer. As 
a retrospective observer, the historian has privileged access to the speech 
act’s intellectual context and thus also has the possibility to unveil struc- 
tures of which the writer may have been unaware. Skinner's theory will 
be used here as a tool for understanding the relationship between what is 
expressed in the text and the intellectual context in which this meaning 
is inscribed. 

According to Skinner’s methodology, even though a writer never has 
complete access to the semantic meaning imbued in a certain historical 
expression, the term intention still plays an important role. “To unveil the 
intentions of the writer” should here be defined as to understand how the 


41 John Langshaw Austin, How to Do Things with Words. The William James Lecture 
Delivered at Harvard University 1955, ed. J.O. Urmson and Marina Sbisa (Oxford, 1962), 
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expression was meant to be taken in the time in which it was written.*? 
In order to grasp the intentions of the writer, the task of the historian is 
to study the concrete use of the word, not its meaning. This can be done 
by studying all the possible ways a certain word and a certain sentence 
may be used. This task is unreasonably ambitious, Skinner admits, but 
through his focus on possible ways of using a particular expression, he 
does at least concentrate on how the meaning of words and expressions 
may change.*? Hence, intentionality is not to be understood as a meaning 
of which the writer necessarily was aware, but as a distinction between 
the conventions in the contexts and the specific use of the expression. The 
understanding of the intention of a certain historical expression is then 
tied to a reconstruction of its original context. By viewing the relation- 
ship between the historical expression and its context in this way, Skinner 
avoids the intentional fallacy.** 

When the text is directed towards a public arena, and meaning is con- 
stituted at the nexus of the text and the public sphere, the intention is 
never contingently connected to the speech act. The intention is implicit 
in every single expression, and therefore cannot anticipate the expres- 
sion. Skinner makes a distinction between Intention to do and Intention in 
doing. Intention to do is more or less accidental and does not necessarily 
lead to the act itself. This form of “exterior intention” is identical to the 
motivation for presenting the given utterance. Intention in doing is logi- 
cally connected to the speech act, thus characterising the overall point 
of the utterance in question. Intention in doing may be to provoke, to 
confirm, to warn, or to advise. This intention can be traced in the text and 


42 Quentin Skinner, ‘Meaning and understanding in the history of ideas, in Meaning 
and Context. Quentin Skinner and his Critics, ed. James Tully (Princeton, 1988), pp. 29-67, 
there p. 63. 

43 Ibid., p. 56. 

44 The notion of intentional fallacy refers to the well-known claim by Wimsatt and 
Beardsley, of the impossibility of grasping the intention of the writer. The problem is 
treated in the article ‘The Intentional Fallacy,’ in The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning 
of Poetry, ed. William K. Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley (Lexington, 1954), pp. 3-18. Skin- 
ner has, among other things, been criticised by other scholars for neglecting the notion of 
the death of the author. Among his critics is John Keane, who presents his objections in 
the article ‘More Theses on the History of Philosophy,’ in Meaning and Context, ed. Tully 
(see above, n. 42), pp. 204-17. In a reply, Skinner addresses Keane's assertions, stating that 
his primary intention is to focus on the language of the discourse. His secondary inten- 
tion is to elucidate the relationship between the individual contributions to such language 
and the discourse as a whole. Quentin Skinner, ‘A Reply to My Critics,’ in Meaning and 
Context, ed. Tully (see above, n. 42), pp. 231-88. In this article, Skinner also addresses the 
other authors in Tully’s book. 
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is the key to understanding the speech act. The answer to the question of 
what was intended in doing can be found through studying the contexts 
of the given utterance. However, the question of what a writer did will 
never explain the meaning of the utterance, because knowledge of the 
surrounding context can only assist the researcher in grappling with the 
question of what the writer intended to say with the expression. 

What was Balthasar Minter's intention in doing when writing, preach- 
ing, and teaching, or how did he want this to be understood by the eigh- 
teenth century reader? In relation to those issues which are presented 
previously in this chapter, it is possible to chisel out four themes which 
are central to Miinter's situational and cultural contexts. These will be 
crucial to deciphering Miinter's intentions. The themes are a) dogmatic 
currents, b) the understanding of the divine service, c) alternative ways 
to strive for transcendent experiences, and d) sermons as textual entities. 
These will have different conventions, all of which can be derived from 
studying all the different ways they are applied, used or defined. The 
question of what Miinter’s intention was in saying and writing, can be 
decided at the intersection between his concrete application of the issue 
at hand and the conventions reigning in its particular contexts. Skin- 
ner’s approach to studying the concrete use of word or sentence begs 
for a closer delimitation and this study is here limited to texts which 
are positively known to have been important for Miinter and within his 
closest environment. These texts were written by, among others, theo- 
logians such as Johann Spalding, Johann Jerusalem, Christian Bastholm, 
and Johann Semler (1725-91), and poets like Friedrich Klopstock and 
Johann Andreas Cramer. 

To sum up, this book studies the writings of Balthasar Miinter as they 
were presented between 1772 and 1793. Miinter was pastor of the German 
Saint-Petri congregation in Copenhagen, a church which was closely tied 
to the political elites and the German aristocracy in the double monarchy. 
The years from 1772 to '93 can be subdivided into two distinct political 
periods in the double monarchy: firstly, the government of Ove Høegh- 
Guldberg, and secondly, the government under Andreas Peter Bernstorff. 
These periods were marked by divergent political ideas. On the basis 
of close readings of actual texts, this book explores to what extent the 
preaching and teaching of Balthasar Miinter changed in accordance with 
church-political, theological, cultural, and intellectual currents and condi- 
tions in the contexts in which Miinter lived. 

The book has six chapters. Chapter one offers a more in-depth sum- 
mary regarding Balthasar Miinter, his writings, and Saint-Petri church. 
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Chapter two presents those of Miinter’s works which were written during 
Hgegh-Guldberg’s governmental period. This chapter also introduces his 
intellectual contexts at the time. Chapter three discusses Miinter's teaching 
and preaching in relation to contemporary movements, and chapter four 
presents Miinter’s writings from 1785 (Bernstorff’s governmental period) 
and up to his death. Here, the description of Miinter’s contexts will be 
expanded with currents which now had become acceptable in the envi- 
ronment. Chapter five discusses the development of Miinter's authorship 
and preaching and how this compares with relevant intellectual move- 
ments found in his contexts. In the final chapter, Miinter is viewed in rela- 
tion to the movements characterising the last decades of the eighteenth 
century in Denmark-Norway. This chapter will also discuss his intention 
in writing, and how this can be said to contribute to the Enlightenment 
in the double monarchy. 
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Among the writings of Friederikke Brun, Balthasar Miinter’s daughter, 
there is a memoir from 1824, telling about her childhood in the late 
eighteenth-century Copenhagen.! Here the reader learns about the Miinter 
family’s joys and sorrows, about their social life, friends and relations, all 
according to how Brun, at the age of 59, remembered her childhood. Louis 
Bobé, who in 1917 translated Brun’s memoirs into Danish, viewed the book 
as “the most valuable original contribution to understanding the contact 
between German and Danish culture during the Bernstorff age.”? These 
memoirs, however, tell little about the role Balthasar Miinter played as a 
pastor in his own period, or how he, also in that same capacity, related to 
all the contexts of which he was a part. The aim of this chapter, therefore, 
is to shed light on Balthasar Miinter's life and work, including his author- 
ship, and to introduce the German church in Copenhagen. By so doing, 
the following provides a frame for the investigations in the subsequent 
chapters. 


Who Was Balthasar Miinter? 


As mentioned in the introduction, the relatively young Balthasar Miinter 
was a well-known and well-respected pastor already at the time of his 
arrival in Copenhagen in 1765. In 1760, he had been a deacon and then 
a pastor at the court of Fredrik III in Gotha, where he quickly gained a 
reputation as a good preacher. That same year he married Magdalena von 
Wangenheim (1742-1808). On account of his preaching abilities, Minter 
was promoted three years later to the post of superintendent of Tonna. 
His time there was short, however, for already in 1764 he was offered 
the opportunity to deliver a guest sermon in his hometown of Liibeck. 


1 Friederikke Brun, Wahrheit aus Morgentraumen. Ungdoms-Erindringer (Copenhagen, 
1917). It was published along with Idas äestetische Entwickelung, in which she recounts her 
daughter Ida’s aesthetic education in accordance with Rousseau's principles. See Karen Klit- 
gaard Povlsen, ‘Attituden som æstetisk opdragelse. Ida og Friederikke Brun i årene 1795-1816,’ 
in Nordisk Salonkultur, ed. Sorensen (see above, introduction, n. 24), pp. 271-92. 

2 Brun, Wahrheit aus Morgentraumen (See above, n. 1), p. 157. 
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The following year he was almost ordered to Saint-Petri church, when the 
senior pastor Eberhard David Hauber (1695-1765) died. For many years 
Saint-Petri had employed several pastors, and during Miinter's 28 years of 
service there, he worked alongside with Anton Christopher Rohn (1696— 
1774, serving from 1729-67), Friedrich Resewitz (1729-1806, serving from 
1767-65) and, Ludwig Manthey (1735-1813, serving from 1775-1813). 

Although Münter came from one of Lübeck’s most successful merchant 
families, his father’s business went bankrupt and he was compelled to 
seek funding for his education. In 1754 he received a scholarship and reg- 
istered at the University of Jena, where Joachim Darjes had distinguished 
himself as a prominent teacher. Miinter enrolled at the theological faculty 
and eventually became a member of the academic staff. After arriving in 
Copenhagen, he completed his doctoral degree. Miinter's disputation was 
held at the city’s university in the spring of 1767, on the thesis De religione 
christiana incermenta sua neutiquam debente philosophiae Stoiae exercita- 
tio theologica. He was awarded the doctorate that same year, in conjunc- 
tion with the anointing of Christian VII (1749-1808). 

When Balthasar Miinter came to Copenhagen, he came to a capital 
with a flourishing cultural life.? Fredrik V's cultural offensive, which had 
started a decade earlier, was facilitated by the favourable situation Den- 
mark found itself in, both politically and economically. For many years, 
the Danes had enjoyed growing trade relations and expanding economy, 
due partly to the numerous commercial and maritime treaties signed in 
the mid-eighteenth century. The country was also politically independent, 
a factor leading to greater freedom than in many other European coun- 
tries. What is more, Denmark was merely an outside observer of the major 
international conflicts at that time, one such being the Seven Year's War 
(1756-63). Copenhagen could therefore function as a haven for affluent 


3 See, among others, Ole Feldbæk, Nærhed og adskillelse 1720-1814 [Danmark-Norge 
1380-1814 4] (Copenhagen, 1998), pp. 155-6, Franklin Kopitzsch and Jurgen Overhoff, ‘Der 
deutsch-dånische Kulturaustausch im Bildungswesen (1746-1800), in Deutsch-dänischer 
Kulturtransfer im 18. Jahrhundert, ed. York-Gotthard Mix [Das Achtzehnte Jahrhundert. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir die Erforschung des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts 
25/2] (2001), pp. 184-96, there p. 185, Klaus Bohnen, Svend-Aage Jørgensen, and Friedrich 
Schmöe, eds., Deutsch-dånische Literaturbeziehungen im 18. Jahrhundert: Akten des Kollo- 
quiums, am 9. und 10. Oktober 1978 [Text und Kontext, Sonderreihe, Band 5] (Miinchen, 
1979) and Harro Zimmermann, 'Zwischen Hof und Offentlichkeit. Anmerkungen zu Klop- 
stock und seinem Kreis in Dänemark, in Text & Kontext (1980), 8:1, pp. 5-42. 
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and resourceful citizens from countries suffering the hardships brought 
on by that war.* 

Fredrik V could not have initiated his cultural efforts without help 
from J.H.E. Bernstorff and Adam Moltke. Bernstorff and Moltke were avid 
patrons of culture, and among other things, initiated projects profiling 
Denmark’s history: Bernstorff commissioned the French author Paul-Henri 
Mallet (1730-1807) to write the history of Denmark, published in 1755 as 
Introduction a [Historie de Dannemarc.>? These government officials also 
initiated scientific expeditions to other continents. Among these was a 
botanical and zoological expedition to Africa in 1761. The scientific team 
died on the tour, but the secretary, Carsten Niebuhr (1733-1815), survived. 
Niebuhr returned to Denmark with precise drawings of texts from Persep- 
olis, and maps of the Middle East. Up to World War I, these were the most 
precise maps over these regions. Another example of the rich scientific 
activity in the double monarchy at that time is the book Voyage d'Egypte 
et de la Nubie, which was published the same year as Mallet wrote his 
book. It describes the young marine officer Fredrik Norden’s voyage to 
Africa in 1737-8, in connection with an attempt to establish trade rela- 
tions between Christian VI and the Ethiopian king. Due to this publica- 
tion, Norden’s drawings and maps became known throughout Europe, 
and the book was for many years Europe’s main source of information on 
ancient African cultures. 

As for the artistic offensive, most of those who came to Denmark were 
recruited from three countries: pictorial artists were mostly French, musi- 
cians were Italian, and for authors, Germans were preferred. Klopstock 
was the first writer to move to Copenhagen and was offered favourable 
conditions: he would be supported economically, and his only duty 
would be to finish writing his great literary epic Messiah. After Klopstock, 
Cramer settled in the city, and soon, other German poets followed in 
town: Heinrich Gerstenberg (1737-83), Johann Heinrich Schlegel (1724- 
80), Helferich Peter Sturz (1736-79), and Gottfried Funk (1734-1814).7 


* According to Louis Bobé, the well-known contemporary Orientalist J.G. Michaelis saw 
Fredrik V as “the fellow sovereign Lord of all educated people.” See Bobe, St. Petri (see 
above, introduction, n. 14), p. 63. 

5 See Feldbæk, Nærhed og adskillelse (see above, n. 3), pp. 155-6. 

6 Ibid., pp. 155-256. 

7 Kopitzsch and Overhoff, ‘Der deutsch-dänische Kulturaustausch,’ (see above, n. 3), 
p. 185. 
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Nevertheless, Klopstock acted as the group’s pivotal point.® While living in 
Copenhagen, these authors published many of their most important writ- 
ings. Between 1758-61, they published a spectator periodical, called Der 
nordische Aufseher. This genre was popular in several European countries 
and propounded ideals about enlightenment, independent thinking, and 
moral responsibility.” It became the conduit through which Bernstorff 
and his circle could express opinions publicly. 

Copenhagen must therefore have been an attractive city in which to 
work, and it even seems as though Münter took the effort to make sure 
that strategically important people in Copenhagen were aware of his qual- 
ities. Prior to being appointed pastor at Saint-Petri, he had sent several of 
his writings and sermons to J.H.E. Bernstorff. In addition to being one of 
Denmark-Norway’s most important political leaders, Bernstorff was Saint- 
Petri’s patron. Bernstorff wrote back “with sincere thanks,” concluding his 
letter by wishing Miinter the best of luck for his work in the Danish capital. 
*T hope you will find friends and willing listeners,” he concluded his letter 
of 22 June 1765." After Struensee came to power and Bernstorff withdrew 
to his estate (Wotersen) on the outskirts of Hamburg, he resumed corre- 
spondence with Münter.!? Formally, he also remained Saint-Petri's patron, 
and his contact with the church endured even after he left the city. 


8 Extensive research has been published on this German circle, as well as on the lit- 
erary ties between Denmark and Germany. Still highly relevant is Leopold Magon, Ein 
Jahrhundert geistiger und literarischer Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und Skandina- 
vien 1750-1850 (Dortmund, 1926). The significance of these German writers for the cultural 
exchange between Germany and Denmark is also emphasised by Kopitzsch and Overhoff, 
‘Der deutsch-dånische Kulturaustausch’ (see above, n. 3), Klaus Bohnen, ‘Der Kopenhage- 
ner Kreis und der Nordische Aufseher, in Der dänische Gesamtstaat: Kopenhagen — Kiel — 
Altona, ed. Klaus Bohnen and Svend-Aage Jorgensen [Wolfenbiittler Studien zur Auf- 
klårung] (Tübingen, 1992), pp. 161-79, Heinrich Detering, ed., Grenzgänge. Skandinavisch- 
deutsche Nachbarschaften (Göttingen, 1996), Phoebe M. Luehrs, Der nordische Aufseher. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der moralischen Wochenschriften (Heidelberg, 1909), John W. 
Eaton, The German Influence in Danish Literature in the Eighteenth Century. The German 
Circle in Copenhagen 1750-1770 (Cambridge, Engl., 1929), Helmut Pape, Die gesellschaftlich- 
wirtschaftliche Stellung Friedrich Klopstocks (Bonn, 1962). 

9 Klaus Bohnen and Svend-Aage Jørgensen, Einführung,’ in Die deutsch-dänische 
Literaturbeziehungen, ed. Bohnen et al. (see above, n. 3), pp. 1-5. 

10 Johan Fjord Jensen, Morten Møller, Toni Nielsen and Jørgen Stigel, Patriotismens tid 
[Dansk litteraturhistorie 4] (Copenhagen, 1983), p. 234. 

N Letter from Johann Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff to Balthasar Münter, 22 June 1765. 
Copenhagen, The Royal Library, NBD, 2. rk. 

2 This can be proved from a letter from Johann Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff to Balthasar 
Miinter, 11 February 1771. Copenhagen, The Royal Library, NBD, 2. rk. 

13 This is confirmed in the minutes of the pastoral council. See for instance the note 
dated 7 January 1772, signed Bernstorff, Kirkekollegiets hovedprotokoller 1765-1787, p. 256. 
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There was also a cultural-political cord between the key cultural milieus 
in Copenhagen, and the well-known Knight's Academy in Sorø, which was 
restored in 1747.4 The Sorø milieu, with Ludvig Holberg (1684-1757) as 
one of its foremost patrons, was at the forefront of the development of 
contemporary political understanding, and it helped define enculturation 
(Bildung) and literary taste. The academy teachers, some of whom were 
Jens Schielderup Sneedorf (1724-64), Ove Høegh-Guldberg, Jens Kraft 
(1720-85), Christian Thura (1730-87), and Johann Basedow (1724-90), 
lectured on the fine arts, modern political theories, and on currents in 
contemporary philosophy, pedagogy, and natural theology. The academy 
was also an important school for natural science. These subjects conse- 
quently came to be associated with an aristocratic life style, one with a 
different character than that of traditional scholars.!? In connection with 
this milieu, the journal called (in translation) The Patriotic Spectator was 
published between 1761 and 1763.16 Under the editorial supervision of Jens 
Schielderup Sneedorf, it was sold on the streets twice weekly and had a 
circulation of 1,072 copies. With this large readership, it became an impor- 
tant mediator of the current efforts towards enculturation and matters 
of taste as represented by the Sorg milieu. Also through this journal, the 
significance of Danish as a viable written language was reaffirmed. 

Bernstorff and Klopstock became enthusiastic supporters of Sorø- 
educated candidates, and also sent their own protégés to this school. In 
1759, members of the Bernstorff circle took the initiative to found a “Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of the Beautiful and Useful Sciences”—the so- 
called Tasteful Society—the purpose of which was to advance good taste 
amongst citizens in Denmark-Norway. The Society had close ties with 
Sorø, in particular through Jens Schielderup Sneedorf’s participation as 
one of its founders.” What the Society defined as ‘fine science’ was, in 
essence, literature, and it concentrated on two disciplines, rhetoric and 
poetry, both of which overlapped in theory and practise. These disciplines 
focused on different genres and sought to define what good literature was. 
In their definitions, the Society members drew on continental theorists, 
especially Charles Batteaux (1713-80), Christian Gottsched (1700-66), and 


14 The Sorø Academy had been influential even before the introduction of the autoc- 
racy. See Jens Hougaard, Toni Nielsen, Erik V. Rasmussen, Arne Rindom, and Peer E. 
Sørensen, Stænderkultur og enevælde 1620-1746 [Dansk litteraturhistorie 3] (Copenhagen, 
1983), Pp. 145-50. 

15 Fjord Jensen et al., Patriotismens tid (see above, n. 10), p. 203. 

16 Its Danish title was Den patriotiske tilskuer. 

17 Fjord Jensen et al., Patriotismens tid (see above, n. 10), p. 234 and p. 243. 
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classical theories of rhetoric.!$ At the same time, the society emphasised 
how poetry could help people deal with existing feelings but also evoke 
new feelings. By increasing an awareness about what good poetry was, the 
hope was to cultivate the taste of the target group, thereby turning such 
people into good citizens who could serve the society.!9 

Once installed in Copenhagen, Miinter soon became part of the Klop- 
stock circle, just as his predecessor Hauber had been, and as his colleague 
Resewitz would eventually be.2° The poets lived close by and, according 
to Friederikke Brun, had frequent contact with the Münter family.” The 
question of why Miinter was so quickly accepted by the Klopstock circle, 
and even considered as a relevant candidate for Saint-Petri’s pastorate, 
may be related to other circumstances than those that readily come to 
mind. In Jena, Miinter had been a spokesman for a theory of encultura- 
tion that harmonised well with the Sorø Enlightenment's ideals. His ideas 
therefore complied with current ideals held by key persons in the Danish 
power structure and cultural elite. Firstly, these ideals about encultura- 
tion were connected to Miinter’s key role in publishing the Jenaische Phil- 
osophische Bibliothek. Published during 1759-60 and edited by Münter’s 
former mentor Darjes, the series functioned as the mouthpiece for a well- 
established circle of intellectuals and academics.?? The members enjoyed 
close ties with the city’s many Masonic lodges and were clearly inspired 
by Wolff’s philosophy. Münter wrote the preface to the first volume. Here 
he presented the library series’ main goal—namely, to give voice to a wide 
range of academic subjects, including those not necessarily considered 
philosophical disciplines.?? This academic range fit well with the Sorø 


18 Ibid., p. 250. Gottsched had published Versuch einer chritischen Dichtkunst für die 
Deutschen in 1730, followed by Ausfürliche Redekunst four years later. Batteaux published 
Les beaux-arts réduits å un meme principte in 1746. 

19 Ibid., p. 251. 

20 Bobé, St. Petri (see above, introduction, n. 14), p. 65. 

21 Brun, Wahrheit aus Morgentraumen (see above, n. 1), pp. 6-10. 

22 Joachim Bauer and Giinter Dörfel, ‘Gelenkte Kommunikation—Die geschlossene 
Gesellschaft des Joachim Georg Darjes und ihr Kommunikationsorgan, die Jenaische Phil- 
osophische Bibliothek,’ in Kommunikation in der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Klaus-Dieter Herbst 
and Stefan Kratochwill (Frankfurt a. M. 2008), pp. 253-71, there p. 254. 

23 “Those writings our critic will write about are philosophical in the actual sense, but 
[we will also discuss] treatises about subjects which are not normally found at a phil- 
osophical faculty. Thus, we will not only judge metaphysical, logical, moral, and other 
writings which most often are reckoned to be a part of the worldly wisdom, but also 
give poetic, oratorical, historical, and mathematical texts space in our periodical.” ‘Vor- 
läufige Nachricht, in Jenaische Philosopische Bibliothek, ed. Joachim Darjes (Jena, 1759), ı: 
pp. 1-11, there p. 5. Münter’s publication list, presented in Friedrich Miinter's addition to 
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Academy’s profile as well. Secondly, in 1760 Miinter had published a book 
on rhetoric, Allgemeine Redekunst. It was a general introduction to pub- 
lic speaking and used classical rhetoric and current aesthetic theories as 
ideals. Miinter’s reason for writing the book was to give public speakers 
a systematic model for winning over an audience. Modern-day speakers, 
Miinter felt, were largely unaware of the teachings of the ancient rhetori- 
cians such as Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. It was therefore high time to 
repeat this knowledge for modern people.?* In addition to aligning himself 
with classical rhetoric, Miinter’s book was informed by Gottsched’s theo- 
ries and certain impulses from French aesthetics—these were sources of 
inspiration that held sway in influential circles in contemporary Europe. 
Thus Miinter’s ideas were completely in line with the ideas about litera- 
ture and rhetoric dominating the elite strata of Denmark-Norway from 
1750 and through the next few decades. 

The activities of Klopstock’s circle came to an end after Johan Friedrich 
Struensee rose to power in the Danish monarchy. The ambitious Struen- 
see, who in 1769 had become the king’s personal physician, played a stra- 
tegic political game by taking advantage of the fact that the mentally ill 
Christian VII only functioned as nominal head of the state. With the help 
of his contacts, Struensee quickly gained entry into the court and royal 
circles. His strategy succeeded, not least because he had an affair with 
Queen Caroline Mathilde (1751-75), who gave birth to their daughter in 
1771. Struensee appointed himself maitre des requétes in 1770, and after the 
birth of his daughter, officially declared himself a Count and became the 
nation’s autocratic political leader.?® 

Struensee’s political objective was to introduce radical reforms on 
models from the most known French Enlightenment philosophers. These 
changes were implemented rapidly and entailed, among other things, a 
simplification of bureaucracy, far more liberal criminal laws, and the lib- 
eralisation of moral and social regulations. Along with this, he opposed 
the church and introduced almost unlimited freedom of the press. After 
the Palace Revolution in 1772, lawsuits were brought against Struensee 
and Brandt, and both men were condemned to death for having usurped 


the ninth volume of Oeffentliche Vortråge, states that Miinter wrote “several detailed arti- 
cles in Jenaischer Philosophical Bibliothek, which are published under the supervision of 
Privy Councilor Darjes.” Miinter therefore also has the largest number of articles in the 
publication. 

24 Vorrede, Allgemeine Redekunst. 

25 Ole Feldbæk, Den lange fred: 1700-1800 [Gyldendal og Politikens Danmarkshistorie 9] 
(Copenhagen, 1992), p. 84. 
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the king’s power. Their execution took place at Østerfælled in Copenha- 
gen on 28 April 1772. 

Struensee’s immorality and hostility towards the church had aroused 
resentment, especially amongst the clergy. Miinter was among the ranks 
of the resentful, and in 1771 he was fined for criticising Struensee and his 
government in a sermon. After Struensee’s fall, Münter was honoured 
for his activities during 1770-2. In a letter praising the situation which 
re-emerged in country, Johann Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff described Miinter 
the following way: “[among] the servants and priests of the Lord, such a 
proper steadfastness has not been unknown to me (...).”2” Münter also 
let the public know how much he approved of Struensee’s fall. On the 
fourth Sunday after New Year in 1772, he gave a sermon on the theme of 
“the assistance God had shown to the King and his people” (Dankpredigt 
liber die dem Könige und seinem Volke erzeigte Hiilfe Gottes.). Shortly after 
Struensee and Brandt were overthrown, the inquisition commission, upon 
the recommendation of Ludvig Harboe, appointed Miinter as Struen- 
see's spiritual counselor.?8 Münter was intellectually on par with the 
self-appointed count and able to engage in his Enlightenment thinking, 
albeit on the conditions of the latest currents within German theology. In 
Jens Glebe-Møller's overview of Struensee’s conversion to Christianity, he 
shows how French Enlightenment thought dominated Struensee’s ideas. 
In accordance with Julien La Mettrie’s (1709-51) philosophy, Struensee 
maintained that human beings were machines: God had created the world, 
but then withdrew and allowed humans to steer themselves. There was 
therefore neither a final judgment nor eternal life. Furthermore, Struensee 
conceived of human freedom as exclusively determined by sense impres- 
sion: A human being consisted of only one substance—it did not consist 
of body and soul, etc.?9 

As counselor, Miinter operated in accordance with Struensee’s intel- 
lectual premises. Bekehrungsgeschichte shows how he used a deductive 


26 Glebe-Moller, Struensees vej (see above, introduction, n. 35), p. 44. The events are 
commented on in a letter from Charles of Hesse to Johann Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff, 15 
September 1771, in Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer (see above, introduction, n. 22), 2: p. 148. 

27 Letter from J.H.E. Bernstorff to B. Miinter, 28 January 1772, in Friis, Bernstorffske 
Papirer (see above, introduction, n. 22), 2: p. 396. 

28 Enevold Brandt’s confessor was the dean of Holmen, Jorgen Hee (1714-88), who later 
became bishop of Arhus. He also had been fined for criticising Struensee in his sermons. 
See letter from Charles of Hesse to Johann Hartvig Ernst Bernstorff, 15 September 1771, in 
Friis, Bernstorffske papirer (see above, introduction, n. 22), 2: p. 148. 

29 Glebe-Møller, Struensees vej (see above, introduction, n. 35), p. 55- 
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approach and refuted Struensee’s arguments by appealing to the count's 
own faculties of reason. New theological books were used to substantiate 
the argumentation, such as Jerusalem’s Betrachtungen tiber die vornehm- 
sten Wahrheiten der Religion (1768-9), Spalding’s books and sermons, and 
Johann Jakob Hess’s (1741-1828) popular work Geschichte der drei letzten 
Lebensjahre Jesu.?° Even though Struensee did not immediately give up 
his own theories, Miinter finally succeeded in his rhetorical strategy, and 
the count confessed the Christian faith before being executed.*! Bekeh- 
rungsgeschichte ends with Struensee’s own retelling of how he came to 
faith: Eigenhdndige Nachricht des Grafen Struensee von der Art, wie er zur 
Aenderung seiner Gesinnung iiber die Religion gekommen ist. Here Struen- 
see thanks Münter for helping bringing about his conversion.3? Struen- 
see also acknowledges that he previously had not taken pains to test the 
truth of Christianity. Miinter documented his efforts to convert Struen- 
see and organised the memoirs into 38 “conversations.” After publish- 
ing Struensee’s conversion story, Miinter received several attractive job 
offers. When the position as superintendent of Weimar was vacant in 1776, 


30 Struensee was given Spalding's Gedanken über den Werth der Gefühle in der Chris- 
tenthum, see Bekehrungsgeschichte, p. 127, and sermons referred to in Bekehrungsgeschichte 
as “both parts of Spalding’s semons.” Bekehrungsgeschichte, p. 182. According to Glebe- 
Moller, what Miinter refers to with this sermon is Spalding’s Neue Predigten, published in 
1768. See Glebe-Møller, Struensees vej (see above, introduction, n. 35), p. 95- 

31 When Struensee clung to his own ideas, Miinter cleaved to the factual situation: 
“Dear Count, your days are shortened and numbered. There are only a few of them left. 
Hurry up and save your soul! This is why I, filled with longing, ask you; I shiver at the 
thought of you refusing my appeal.” Bekehrungsgeschichte, p. 30. Struensee, however, 
found little support for atheism amongst those who practised his own profession. The 
contemporary adage that “there where you find three doctors, two of them will be atheist” 
(ubi tres medici, duo athei), was an exaggeration. Miinter pointed out that many physi- 
cians of international repute defended the truth of Christianity. This included Struensee’s 
well-known colleagues Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) and Richard Mead (1673-1754). Both 
doctors openly confessed their Christian faith, a fact also evident from their writings. See 
Bekehrungsgeshichte, pp. 136-7. 

32 Bekehrungsgeschichte, pp. 281-312. 

33 The book was published in Danish in 1772 (two editions, J. Wolf and N. Prahl), Dutch 
(1772), French (five editions, by F. Mourier in Copenhagen (1773), in Hamburg (1773), by 
Spoerlin in Lausanne (1773), by Mad. De la Fite in Amsterdam (1773) and by G. de Felice 
(1838)), in Swedish (1773), in English (three editions, in London (1773), in Boston (1853) 
and in Lebanon (1882)). Many of these translations, as well as the original version in Ger- 
man, were reprinted several times. The book was reviewed in contemporary journals such 
as Fortegn. og Trykkefrihedsskr., Kritische Journal, Géttinger Anzeichnungen, Frankfurter 
gehlerte Anzeichnungen, Kiøbenhavnske Allehaande, Kiøbenhavnske Tidender, M. Møllers 
Repertorium for Fædrelandets Religionslærere, Østs Materialier, Norsk historisk tidsskrift, 
and Lærde Efterskrift. 
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he was shortlisted for the job. This position, however, finally went to 
Johann Gottfried Herder (1744—1833).3 

Miinter obviously managed to combine his international fame with 
normal pastoral practise. While serving at Saint-Petri, he showed great 
social commitment, especially in relation to the poor.3? This had concrete 
consequences for the church services. Miinter would often urge the con- 
gregation to financially support the needy, and his sermons could end 
with the announcement that collection baskets were placed outside the 
door, so people could donate money for this purpose. In 1779, one wealthy 
parishioner, Abraham Pelt (1695-1783), gave Saint-Petri an alms house.36 
It was officially transferred to the church’s ownership on 28 October the 
following year.” Since 1772 Copenhagen’s civil service had organised social 
welfare, and in each parish there were almshouses where the poor could 
appeal for financial aid.?® Pelt's home was now available for the needy of 
Saint-Petri parish. 

Minter followed up his social commitment in the halls of government. 
On g March 1792, a law was passed concerning government services for 
the poor. There were new initiatives for improving the conditions of the 
disadvantaged, especially in providing them with education and work.39 
Miinter wrote to the government asking it to expand the initiatives 
and to implement further measures to benefit the city’s disadvantaged 
population.*° The report from the work he did as a consequence of 
this new legislation was published as two public statements, one in 1792 
and the second in 1793.4 


34 Bobe, St. Petri (see above, introduction, n. 14), p. 130. 

35 For a more thorough study of Miinter’s efforts on behalf of the poor, see Merethe 
Roos, ‘Poverty, charity, and the risk of eternal damnation. Balthasar Miinter’s clerical risk 
communication in late 18th century Copenhagen.’ In Karen P. Knutsen, Sigmund Kvam, 
Peter Langemeyer, Anastasia Parianou, and Kåre Solfjeld, Narratives of Risk: Interdisciplin- 
ary Studies (Münster, 2012), pp. 53-74. 

36 See the note dated 4 May 1779 in the minutes of Saint-Petri, Kirkekollegiets hovedpro- 
tokoller 1765-1787 (see above, introduction, n. 1) pp. 427-8. 

37 Ibid., pp. 435-42. 

38 Bobé, St. Petri (see above, introduction, n. 14), p. 129. 

39 Miinter recounts the main elements of this scheme in his sermon for the third Sun- 
day after Holy Trinity in 1792. This sermon is published in Oeffentliche Vortråge, vol. 8, 
PP: 177-92. 

40 An die Kgl. Dånische Kanzeley. Anfragen, Wiinsche und Vorschlåge zu genauer 
Befolgung der Kgl. Verordnung vom 9. Marz iiber die Regierung des Armenwesens in Kopen- 
hagen. Als Mspt. nicht zur öffentlichen Bekanntmachung gedruckt (Copenhagen, 1792). 

4 Die Pflegekommision zu St. Petri öffentlichen Rechenschaft, wie sie sich bisher bemüht 
hat die Kgl. Verordnung vom 9. März über die Einrichtung des Armenwesen in Kopenhagen 
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As for Miinter’s duties as pastor of Saint-Petri; in all likelihood, he, 
Rohn, Resewitz, and Manthey were on a rotating schedule for officiating 
at Sunday services. The number of sermons Miinter published suggests 
that he may have preached every second week. Church records show that 
he and his three colleagues all performed baptisms in the Sunday services. 
Confirmations were no exception to this rule, and the records disclose 
that also in this case, the priests worked together. 

Minter died, 58 years old, on 5 October 1793. He was eulogised in sev- 
eral Danish newspapers and journals. In the third edition of the journal 
Minerva one could read that it was a “duty for Minerva to raise a memorial 
for this deserving citizen (...).” In commemoration, the journal printed 
Peter F. Suhm’s epitaph for the deceased.*? This was re-published in 
Lorenz Nicolai Fallesen’s (1757-1824) journal as well, where Münter was 
honoured with a longer obituary: “Unrestricted benevolence, sincerity, 
and modesty were fundamental to his character,” the journalist stated.43 

According to the memoirs of Balthasar Münter’s two children, espe- 
cially Friederikke Brun, there were close relationships between their father 
and Denmark’s German aristocrats—both in Copenhagen and elsewhere 
in the country. Thinking back on her youth, Brun reminisced over what 
she could remember about these relationships, recollections of, among 
others, the Bernstorff, Reventlow, Schimmelmann, and Stolberg families. 
She had lively memoirs of their visits to the Miinter's home, and how her 
family was invited to parties at aristocratic palaces and country villas. It 
is nevertheless difficult to document her claims through primary sources. 
There are very few extant letters and handwritten sources mentioning 
Miinter’s name, and he is only mentioned a few times in the extensive 
printed material on the Reventlow and Bernstorff families. One can find 
one direct reference in Bobé's Efterladte Papirer and four references in 
the correspondence between Andreas Peter Bernstorff and Johann Hart- 
vig Ernst Bernstorff.** Nor did he bequeath to posterity much of his own 


in Ausübung zu bringen (Copenhagen, 1792). Fortgesetzte öffentliche Rechenschaft bis zum 
Ausgange des Jahres 1792 (Copenhagen, 1793). 

42 Maanedsskriftet Minerva (1793), 4: pp 135-6, there p. 136. 

43 Theologisk Maanedsskrift for Fædrelandets Religionslerere (1794), 2: pp. 634-42, there 
p. 639. 

44 In one sentence, Louise Stolberg comments on Münters death in a letter to Johann 
Ludvig Reventlow, 16 October 1793. Bobé, Efterladte Papirer (see above, introduction, n. 22), 
vol. 2, p. 74. In the correspondence between Andreas Peter Bernstorff and Johann Hartvig 
Ernst Bernstorff, Miinter is mentioned for the first time in an undated letter from 1767. Here 
A.P. Bernstorff comments on the external and visible differences between Resewitz and 
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correspondence.*° In his day journal for 1780, there are a few scattered 


notes saying that he was “this afternoon at Bernstorff’s,” or “this after- 
noon Graf Bernstorff was here.”46 In all likelihood, these notes refer to 
Andreas Peter Bernstorff. Miinter uses the title “Count” (Graf) and the 
notes are made prior to Bernstorff being dismissed from his post as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs that year. Bernstorff was ordered to leave his gov- 
ernmental position in November 1780, as a result of his involvement in 
drawing up the Triple Alliance between England, Denmark-Norway, and 
Russia (1779-80). 


Miinter’s Writings 


While few handwritten or personal notes from Balthasar Minter's hand 
have survived, there are many published texts from his years in Copenha- 
gen. From these it is possible to discern that he continued in the course 
he had begun as a student, authoring theological dissertations and writing 
commentary for Darje’s Jenaische Philosophische Bibliothek. As a pastor in 
Copenhagen, the large amount of printed text is mostly due to him having 
published all his sermons. Ever since arriving in Copenhagen in 1765, he 
made his sermon outlines available to the public.*” In 1770 these were put 


Miinter. Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer (see above, introduction, n. 22), 1:28, and later three times 
in connection with the Struensee affair. Ibid., p. 799, p. 806, and p. 808. 

There is also one letter from Balthasar Miinter to his daughter Friederikke, printed in 
C.L.N. Mynster, Meddelelser fra Frederik Miinter's og Friederikke Miinter’s barndom (Copen- 
hagen, 1883), pp. 7-17. This is a private letter, written by a father to his daughter on the 
occasion of her marriage to Constantin Brun (1746-1836). 

45 The Danish state archives contain fewer than ten handwritten letters, either written 
by or received by Miinter. 

46 See for example the note for 27 March. This diary, which is an example of Canse- 
lie Geistlige-Stats og Contoirskriv-Calender, beregnet og sammenskrevet av Thomas Bugge 
(Copenhagen, 1780), is the only publically accessible day journal written by Miinter. It is 
not fully filled out and ends with 31 April. Münter has written notes on the blank page, 
and in connection with the dates given in the printed page indicating the dates, the text 
is often written in French. The notes are short and in some cases, as in the instance men- 
tioned above, he writes brief sentences “this afternoon I wrote,” “this afternoon I read” 
(“nachmittag schreib ich,” “nachmittag las ich”) etc. The French notes are often indications 
like “very good,” “good,” (tres bien, bien) etc. There are also a few notes for the months of 
November and December. They are written in Danish or French and have characteristics 
such as the following: "today—quite well,” “today—very mediocre,” (“i dag—reet godt, 
i dag—meget maadeligt”) etc. Tagebuch für Balthasar Miinter, Angefangen 1. Jan. 1780, 
Ny Kgl. Samling 387, eb Oct. 

47 From 1765-69 Münter published four volumes of Inhalt aller Predigten. The sermons 
from 1765-6 were published in 1767, sermons from 1766-7 were published in 1768, sermons 
from 1767-8 were published in 1769, and sermons from 1769-70 were published in 1770. 
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in larger context when he started printing the series Abgekiirzte Predigten 
liber einige Evangelien und den Cathecismum nebst einigen neuen geistli- 
chen Liedern. This series contains eight volumes. In its texts, written both 
for morning services and evening devotions, Miinter recorded the theme 
of the sermon for the respective day. He also gave outlines of sermon con- 
tent. His sermons were, however, not always fully written out. Selected 
sermons were also published separately, and some were translated into 
Danish. In these volumes one also finds some of Miinter’s own lyrics to 
his Geistliche Lieder. 

The eight-volume series of sermon sketches was followed up by seven 
volumes of sermons on the Gospels. From 1778 to 1784, Miinter published 
Predigten tiber die gewöhnlichen Sonntagsevangelien and presented them 
according to how they were delivered in Sunday services. These publica- 
tions were dedicated to the prince of Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel, Ferdi- 
nand von Braunschweig (1712-92). Certain sermons were also published 
separately, or translated and made available to readers who preferred 
Danish over German. In the series, Miinter included sermons given by 
guest preachers at Saint-Petri, and sermons he himself had preached else- 
where.*® The collection also contains confirmation speeches and the ser- 
mon given at Princess Charlotte Amalie's (b. 1706) funeral at Saint-Petri 
Church in 1782. 

Shortly after publishing his account of Struensee's conversion, Miinter 
published collections of Geistliche Lieder. The first printing came out in 
1772 and Miinter had a new edition printed up the following year. In 
Vorbericht (1773, a preface for the second edition, separated from the 
original preface), he apologised for the paper quality of the first collec- 
tion and for it being little known outside Denmark. This was why he had 
to print a second edition. This was followed up with a supplement con- 
taining the melodies promised in the previous edition.*? The collections 
of Geistliche Lieder were contributions to the ongoing hymnal reform in 


48 Sermon for the Annunciationı782; Predigten, vol. 5, pp. 305-20, was preached in 
the church at Tonna, the sermon on the sixth Sunday after Trinity 1782; Predigten vol. 5, 
pp. 321-36, was held at the palace church in Friedenstein (Gotha); sermon held on the first 
Christmas day 1783; Predigten vol. 7 pp. 17-32, is signed “candidaten Miinter,” while the 
sermon preached on Maundy Thursday in 1784, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 177-92, is signed “von 
Herrn Professor Adler.” “Candidaten Miinter” refers to Balthasar Miinter’s son, Friedrich, 
who at this point in time had not yet taken his doctoral exam. “Herrn professor Adler” 
refers to Jacob Georg Christian Adler (1756-1834), who, from 1783, was professor of Syrian 
at Copenhagen’s university. 

49 See ‘Vorbericht zu zwoten Ausgabe,’ GL 1, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1773). Aside from this 
Vorbericht, the preface of the second edition was unchanged. 
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German speaking countries that had started with Diterich’s hymnal in 
1765, and they had extensive prefaces.°® Miinter’s lyrics were immediately 
set to music, and in both volumes, Miinter stated that the music was espe- 
cially composed for his texts. The first collection contained contributions 
from the composers Carl Philip Emanuel Bach (1714-88) and Franz Benda 
(1709-86). Miinter was, however, quite secretive about who he collabo- 
rated with when it came to musical compositions. In the first collection 
he wrote that he had “engaged some of our most famous masters” to write 
melodies for the poems. Not until he wrote the new preface to the second 
edition did he reveal who these composers were.> For the second collec- 
tion Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach (1732-95) composed the melodies. 
He was organist of Biickeburger State church and Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
next-youngest son (half-brother to Carl Philip Emanuel Bach).°? 

In 1775-6 Münter published the two-volume work Unterhaltungen eines 
nachdenkenden Christen mit sich selbst iiber die Wahrheit und Göttlichkeit 
seines Glaubens, aus innern Griinden. This work contained a systematic 
review of Christian doctrine. Miinter's goal was to explain the rationality 
of Christianity and demonstrate the defensibility and lucidity of doctrine. 
The objective was for readers themselves to learn to reflect and extract 
the most important and fundamental aspects of Christianity. Only after 
acknowledging these aspects, Miinter maintained, could one be truly 
happy. Or, as the reviewer in Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek put it, with 
the help of reason, one could, in light of one’s faith and its accompanying 
inner disposition, be able to render oneself a truly happy man.33 

The last work Minter published during Høegh-Guldberg's government 
was Anleitung zur Erkenntniss und Ausübung des christlichen Glaubens. 
Published in 1782, it was written as an introduction to Christianity for 


50 The prefaces were called Zuschrift in both volumes. In addition to hymns, the second 
volume contained a passion oratory (pp. 185-210), where Münter let Jesus’ friends speak 
about his death in the way he imagined them perceiving it. This is also mentioned briefly 
in the preface. 

51 Münter wrote: “Through their willingness to animate my words with their notes, 
these eminent men have delivered an honourable prove that they don’t fail to appreciate 
the noblest goal of the music, to glorify God among the people.” But, he adds, “because 
it would be difficult to teach these new melodies to all of those that I want to edify with 
my songs, I have set the lyrics to old and well-known melodies, except for one or two.” 
GL 1, pp. 6-7. 

52 In the preface to the second collection he wrote the following: “Concert Master Bach 
in Biickeburg has composed the melodies for this second collection. I do not need have 
to add anything further to make you and those who understand music desire it after its 
publication, which will be soon.” GL 2, p. 35. 

53 Allgemeine deutsche Bibilothek XXXV (1778), pp. 83-9, there p. 83. 
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the pupils of Copenhagen’s German language schools.5* But despite its 
introductory nature, it was no traditional catechumenal explanation, and 
Miinter deliberately avoided structuring it according to Luther's Small 
Catechism. Luther’s catechism should be regarded as too difficult, said 
Münter, and every preacher's and parent's foremost aim should be to 
make sure young people understand the contents of what was presented 
to them. To hand children a copy of Luther’s catechism and require them 
to learn it by heart, a common practise in Miinter's day, was therefore 
wrong.°> Also here he followed contemporary trends. From the 1780s to 
the '90s, religious education underwent constant change, one primary 
goal of the reforms being to find a better method for teaching the gospel 
to young people. Catechism received less and less attention, and instead 
emphasis was put on teaching young people to have an independent 
understanding of Christianity. In Miinter’s own work it is possible to note 
the basic objective of teaching young people to reflect for themselves 
and to use reason to understand the contents of Christianity. In terms 
of structure, Miinter’s catechism follows the schema found in Saint-Petri 
church’s new hymnal from 1782, Allgemeines Gesangbuch, auf Königlichen 
Allergnådigsten Befehl zum öffentlichen und håuslichen Gebrauche der 
deutschen in Kopenhagen herausgegeben. Also in other material from the 
same period, authors commonly diverged from the traditional structure of 
the catechism. A prime example is a book written by Nicolai Edinger Balle 
in cooperation with Christian Bastholm, which was structured according 
to systematic theological principles.?” It was published nine years after 
Miinter’s introduction to Christianity. 


54 Parts of this book were also printed in translation in a Danish reader for children, 
Niels Prahls Lesebog for børn, and ed., (Copenhagen, 1785), pp. 1-40. 

55 In the sermon for the second Sunday after New Year 1779 (Luke 2,41-52; 2.Tim. 3,14-5) 
Miinter stated: “Conclude from this, my dear listeners, that the normal use of Luther's 
Small Catechism is not adequate for what it was designed to achieve. Luther did not write 
it for children, for them, the concepts in use are, in many places, far too difficult, espe- 
cially in the explanations of the third main part. Luther designed his Small Catechism for 
the ignorant priests and teachers of his own era, to help them learn the most important 
teachings of Christianity, and then convey it to others.” See Matt. 8,5—13, Predigten vol. 2, 
pp. 81-96, there p. 89. 

56 Ingrid Markussen, Til skaberens ere, statens tjeneste og vor egen nytte. Pietistiske 
og kameralistiske idéer bag fremveksten af en offentlig skole i landdistriktene i 1700-tallet 
(Copenhagen, 1991), pp. 169-208. Ingrid Markussen describes how religion was taught to 
young people from the 1780s and onwards in the book Visdommens lenker. Studier i ene- 
vældens skolereformer fra Reventlow til skolelov (Odense, 1988), pp. 186-230. 

57 It's title was Lærebog i den evangelisk-christelige Religion. 
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As for text production during Andreas Peter Bernstorff’s government; 
Miinter published significantly less during these years than during Hgegh- 
Guldberg’s period in office. In his late years in Saint-Petri, his publishing 
activity mainly centered on Sunday sermons, which were presented in 
nine volumes, his Oeffentliche Vorträge, from 1785 to ’93. In addition, he 
published Christlichen Lehre vom Gebete in 10 Predigten (1789). This was a 
reprinting of a part of the third volume of his Predigten über die gewöhn- 
liche Sonntagsevangelien. He also published several wedding sermons, 
including those he preached at the weddings of his three children. Finally, 
he involved himself in the debate over the conditions for university pro- 
fessors, in connection with government minister Friedrich Carl Trant's 
(1738-98) proposal to revoke university property and the professor's cor- 
pora. Miinter’s contribution to the discussion was printed in Danish in the 
journal Minerva (1790).°8 


Saint-Petri Church 


Saint-Petri is Copenhagen’s largest and oldest German church, with a his- 
tory stretching back to 1575.59 The church was—and still is—located in 
the Latin Quarter, on the corner of Nørregade and Saint-Petristræde in 
the city center. By the time Miinter arrived, the church had, for several 
decades, been considered one of the most important in the Danish capi- 
tal. This was partly a consequence of Johannes Lassenius (1632-92), who 
served as a pastor from 1672 until his death, and who built up a large con- 
gregation. The church building dates back to the fifteenth century, having 
originally been one of the city’s four Catholic parish churches. The build- 
ing was restored and extended several times, through donations from 
both the king and the city’s wealthy inhabitants. 

The congregation enjoyed a central position in the double monarchy's 
political landscape. It could boast of having its patron chosen amongst 
the foremost political leaders in the country, and in Miinter's days one 
could also notice the close relationship between the congregation and the 
country’s top political leaders. The patron had several responsibilities, one 
of which was to approve the decisions of the church council. He also had 


58 Om det er raadeligt at inddrage Professorenes saa kaldte Corpora og give de tilkom- 
mende Professorer ringere Lonninger med Haab om Tillæg efterhaanden. Til Hr. Etatsraad 
Trant. Minerva (1790), pp. 76-121. 

59 Bobé, St. Petri (see above, introduction, n. 14), p. 8. 
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the ultimate responsibility of stipulating the job descriptions of those the 
church employed. An example of this is from 1788, in the discussion about 
the role of the cantor. In the early months of that year, there had been 
disagreement about the cantor's duties. The notes in the protocol, several 
of them signed by Bernstorff, end in a point-by-point outline of the can- 
tor's exact duties.60 

In the church’s administration, there was also a council of elders and 
governors. These were selected from amongst the city's leading citizens, 
and their selection was approved by the patron as well. Their duties were 
mainly to do surveillance of church activities, including those of new 
employees. The elders were elected to their posts for life.! The church 
always had two or three pastors in addition to a cantor, organist, custo- 
dian, and sometimes a deacon. Hiring of priests was based on a demo- 
cratic vote, where the male members were enfranchised. The first step 
was to suggest candidates. Then the pastors who were already employed 
by the church were allowed to voice their opinions. Finally the selection 
was made. This selection needed to be approved by two decision-making 
bodies, firstly, the patron, then the regent of Denmark-Norway. 

Economically speaking, Saint-Petri had for many years been a wealthy 
parish, and during Münter’s time it received several bequests. Miinter was 
employed when the church was at its peak, not least because of close con- 
tacts between the patron and the city’s foremost intellectual and literary 
lights.6? 

It cannot be documented exactly who was present at Sunday services 
during Miinter's tenure because no exact communion protocol was kept 
from 1767—93.63 The cantor, who in 1767 was instructed to keep the proto- 
cols and contra-protocols, recorded the number of communicants in the 


60 See the note dated 19 June 1788 in the minutes of Saint-Petri, Kirkekollegiets hoved- 
protokoller 1788-1828 (The minutes of Saint-Petri). Copenhagen, The Provincial Archive of 
Zealand, pp. 23-30. 

61 During Balthasar Miinter’s time at Saint-Petri, the names of the elders were as fol- 
lows: Winand Thyme (1741-75), Magnus Möllmann (1751-81), Adzer Adzersen (1773-7), 
Philip Chr. Wette (1778-1809), Peter Möller (1781-91), and Oct. Baadh (1791-96). Several 
of these men had previously functioned as elders as well (Möllmann, Adzersen, Vette, 
Baadh, and Möller). The following men were also elders: Andreas J. Andresen (1748-65), 
Peter Nissen (1758-69), Johann G. Wagner (1769-71), Andreas Lorentzen (1771-1800), 
Jacob Drewsen (1774-1804), Otto Lorentzen (1778-1807), Peter Jacobsen (1780-1831), Peter 
Tack (1782-96), Heinrich Lange (1786-1807), Peter Thortsen (1786), Caspar Fiedler (1788), 
Friedrich Schmidt (1790), Svend Liunge (1792). 

62 Bobé, St. Petri, (see above, introduction, n. 14), pp. 59-62. 

63 See the note dated 8 May 1767 in the Communion Protocols of Saint-Petri, Kommun- 
ionsbøger 1760-1872. Copenhagen, The Provincial Archive of Zealand, Unpaginated. 
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church’s main protocol at the end of the year, along with the number of 
baptisms, funerals, and weddings. The numbers in the protocols match 
those in the church ledgers. 

The pastors’ activities in relation to church administration seem rel- 
atively limited. Instances of Miinter’s signature are scattered sparsely 
throughout the main protocols, and this is also the case for the other 
pastor’s signatures. They can be found commenting on circumstances 
affecting the church services, they might submit reports on important 
events, and they were sometimes asked to comment on candidates for 
various posts, such as the selection of a new priest in 1775.64 

The few extant letters written by Miinter make it difficult to get an 
impression of his contact with the church’s patron. Only in the older 
Bernstorff’s period can a close personal relationship between the patron 
and Miinter be confirmed by Miinter’s or the patron’s notes. Meanwhile, 
Friedrich Miinter pointed out that there was a close relation between the 
younger Bernstorff and Balthasar Miinter, and in the preface to the ninth 
volume of Oeffentliche Vorträge, Friedrich Minter thanked Bernstorff for 
the care he showed during his father’s last illness. The younger Bernstorff 
was also thanked for his efforts as the church’s patron.®> Even though the 


64 For Miinter’s comments on the candidates shortlisted for election in 1775, see the 
minutes of Saint-Petri, Kirkekollegiets hovedprotokoller 1765-1787 (see above, introduction, 
n. 1), pp. 318-9. 

65 In the preface, Friedrich Münter wrote the following: “Among the loud utterances of 
the public thanks, which are admitted to you, the venerable High Count and Excellence, 
as the finest reward of your noble work, that a whole nation unanimously happily felt 
that you possessed, do we simultaneously dare to dedicate to you a memory of personal 
devotion. Our late father enjoyed the happiness of often seeing you in your house, in the 
context of your family; your profound sympathy was a precious gift to him, and helped 
relieve his suffering. We were daily witnesses to [the fact] that he honoured your heart 
and virtues [as a] man as much as he admired your talents and qualities as the [prime] 
minister. In his sincere sadness and anxiousness about the great misery of recent years, 
he held you as one of the most reliable supporters of his confident hope for a [prosperous 
and happy] Denmark. When he found himself having to deal with unpleasant things in his 
pastoral vocation, when he found himself embarrassed, he was comforted by being able to 
hand the problem over to you, as patron of the German Petri congregation, because then 
he knew [you would make a] righteous and reasonable decision, and that wisdom and 
carefulness would be the basis of your decisions. Also the permission to hold the public 
speeches [lectures], which he held in the later years, in an order selected by himself and 
without being bound to lectionary readings, he gladly ascribed to your support. On this 
occasion we have dedicated this especially to you, venerable high Count and Excellence; 
this [collection of sermons], on which our father worked with such splendid interest, and 
which is a true imprint of his delicate morality. If it had been possible for him to finish 
it, he would have, just as he dedicated the first part to you, repeated his thanks to you for 
all your great deeds. Allow us now, with deep, heartfelt thanks, to say it on his behalf and 
in his spirit, thus surely the good spirit of our good father will lead his children, when it 
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personal relation between Andreas Peter Bernstorff and Balthasar Miinter 
cannot be confirmed by Miinter himself during Bernstorff’s period as the 
church’s patron, Miinter dedicated the series of Oeffentliche Vortråge 
to him. In all likelihood it is also possible to document private contact 
between A.P. Bernstorff and Miinter during Høegh-Guldberg's govern- 
mental period.66 

Even if it is difficult to be absolutely certain of a personal contact 
between Balthasar Miinter and the German aristocracy, there is no doubt 
that he enjoyed a considerable respect among the leading circles. This is 
due to at least three factors. First, he played an important role in rela- 
tion to Struensee, and had, before the cup, expressed clear negative views 
about Struensee's activities. Second, by virtue of his vocation, he was the 
most central person in the church where most of the German aristocrats 
attended, regardless of whether they came regularly. Third, there was a 
tradition for close contact between the country’s political leaders and 
Saint-Petri church, on account of the fact that the patron was selected 
from amongst the country’s elites. Hence, there is good reason to believe 
that the city’s most resourceful citizens received Miinter and his texts 
with goodwill. As an author and pastor, he stood out favourably in a pub- 
lic sphere that included an active, discussing, and reading society. Several 
in this society were members of his congregation. Through the change of 
government in 1784, this society was presented with new conditions for 
openness and freedom of expression.®7 


witnesses the recognition given to you. Copenhagen, u February 1794. Friedrich Münter, 
C.U.D. von Eggers.” Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 9, Vorwort. A.P. Bernstorff’s participation in 
decision-making processes in the church can be confirmed by the minutes of Saint-Petri. 
Several notes are signed by Bernstorff. 

66 See above, n. 46. 

67 Arne Bugge Amundsen, ‘Akkomodasjon og mirakler: mellom gammel og ny tro 
omkring 1800,’ in Miraklenes tid, ed. Ingvild Sælid Gilhus (Oslo, 1997), pp. 141-53. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MUNTER DURING THE HOEGH-GULDBERG GOVERNMENT, 1772-84. 
TEXTS AND CONTEXTS 


The political situation during 1772-84 can, in many respects, be seen as 
a counter-reaction to the radicalism and freethinking characterising the 
Struensee epoch. On 28 April, at Østerfælled, Struensee and his closest 
adviser, Enevold Brandt, paid with their lives for their political obstinacy, 
arrogance, and style of leadership. After this, a twelve-year, conservative, 
and nationally-oriented government commenced. Ove Høegh-Guldberg, 
professor of theology and Danish teacher to the crown prince, was 
appointed home-cabinet secretary in 1774. In this role, he became the 
nation’s de facto leader. His government included, among others, Andreas 
Peter Bernstorff, Otto Thott, and Joachim Schack Rathlou (1728-1800), the 
latter being a conservative aristocrat and civil servant.! Høegh-Guldberg 
and his political apparatus strove to reassert law and order, and their 
ratified political changes were conservative in nature. Not least, the new 
political orientation meant a repeal of the total freedom of the press that 
Struensee had introduced. Introduced by edict on 20 October 1773, the 
restrictions on publishing forbade unseemly criticism of the state, the gov- 
ernment, and its actions. This edict was eventually extended throughout 
the entire country.” To illustrate the stagnation characterising the political 
climate of this time, the Norwegian historian Jens Arup Seip has called the 
Høegh-Guldberg epoch “a parenthesis between two important periods.”3 

As far as national orientation was concerned, it was now important 
to exploit the tendencies which emerged during Struensee’s governmen- 
tal period. Struensee’s political leadership had clearly triggered national 
consciousness amongst the Danish citizens in the double monarchy. 
A nascent national feeling had already manifested itself some decades 


1 Bjørn Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden,’ in Bjorn Kornerup and Johannes Pedersen, Pietis- 
mens tid 1699-1746; Oplysningstiden 1746-1799 [Den danske kirkes historie, 5] (Copenhagen, 
1950-66), pp. 237—494, there p. 346. 

2 Ibid., p. 370. 

3 In his analysis of the political situation in Denmark-Norway in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, he describes the period from 1750-72 as moderate, and the period 
from 1784-99 as radical. Jens Arup Seip, Politisk ideologi. Tre lerestykker (Oslo, 1988), 


p- 15. 
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earlier, and received serious attention when the historian Jacob Langefæld 
(1710-75) founded a national society focusing on Danish language and his- 
tory in 1745.4 When Struensee implemented policies hostile to the Dan- 
ish language and culture and expressed contempt for it, he managed at 
the same time to strengthen Danish patriotism. This patriotism surfaced 
by virtue of freedom of the press. During Høegh-Guldberg's government, 
therefore, it was imperative to emphasise the significance of, and respect 
for, Danish culture, in particular the Danish language.> This strengthening 
of the national aspect could not least be seen in the literature which was 
published in this period. Several books emphasising Nordic history came 
on the market, among others, by Johannes Ewald (1743-81) and Peter F. 
Suhm (1728-98). However, the clearest sign of a strengthened national 
identity was the law on the rights of natives, ratified in 1776. This law 
ensured the Danes’s right to hold public office by requiring those who 
were employed in government positions to be born in the country.® 

As a theologian, Høegh-Guldberg was particularly keen to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the church and the education of pastors. He saw the church 
as a model institution whose teachings could provide exemplary general 
laws and regulations that society could adopt. One of the most important 
objectives of schooling was to give young people a thorough knowledge 
of Christianity. In line with Høegh-Guldberg's ideals, a school reform was 
passed in 1775, the purpose of which was to hone and strengthen reli- 
gious education.” Høegh-Guldberg's restrictions and emphasis on moral- 
ity entailed the withdrawal of books from circulation if they conflicted 
with church doctrine, or if they were offensive to the wider public. In 1777, 
the theological faculty at Copenhagen’s university was given the task to 
report any books which did not coincide with church doctrine.® 


+ One month after Struensee was deposed, Danish was introduced as the commando 
language in the army. It replaced German as the official language of the military. See 
Feldbæk, Den lange fred (see above, chapter 1, n. 25), pp. 87-8. 

5 In line with this weight on the national aspect, Old-Icelandic sources were being trans- 
lated. See Fjord Jensen et al., Patriotismens tid (see above, chapter 1, n. 10), pp. 299-319. 

6 See Feldbæk, Nerhed og adskillelse (see above, chapter 1, n. 3), p. 181. 

7 This educational reform can also be seen in connection with Høegh-Guldberg's 
emphasis on strengthening Danish national identity. The reform stressed the teaching 
of Danish language, in part, by increasing the number of Danish readers and textbooks. 
In the same reform, pupils were admonished to be loyal to king and country. Ibid., 
pp. 248-51. 

8 One such book was the translation of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. It was 
considered a threat to religion and good, bourgeois habits, and was particularly danger- 
ous because it was so well written. The author Thomas Christian Bruun, member of the 
liberal Norwegian Society (Norske Selskab), was also censored. In 1783 he published Mine 
fritimer eller Fortællinger etter Boccacio og Fontaine. This book was interpreted as offensive 
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The conservative orientation of Høegh-Guldberg's government must 
always be seen in view of the fact that Høegh-Guldberg also represented 
enculturation and enlightenment. As a professor of elocution, he was a 
teacher at Sorø Academy from 1761, and he distinguished himself as a pro- 
ponent of scientific methods. This orientation also extended to biblical 
science, through his stressing that exegesis should be done according to 
the same principles used to study texts written by the great thinkers of 
antiquity. However, Høegh-Guldberg emphasised that historical-philolog- 
ical studies should be used to shed light on the Bible's inerrancy. Never- 
theless, from a textual perspective, this implementation of philological 
methods represented a careful movement forward, towards a new mode 
of understanding theological texts. 

Balthasar Miinter found himself in the center of a field of tension 
between the enculturation theory that the Sorø Enlightenment had 
brought to the Danish public sphere, and the conservative attitudes of 
Hgegh-Guldberg’s government. The rhetorical consciousness he had 
expressed as a young docent reverberated in the Sore school’s ideals, and 
thus also in theologians who, not least through their emphasis on accom- 
modation, followed the path blazed by the Sorø Enlightenment.? At the 
same time, Miinter was closely connected to the political apparatus. In 
light of this, one can ask some pertinent questions, all of them related to 
the themes that were chiseled out in the introductory chapter: how did 
Miinter—whose neological schooling represented theological perspec- 
tives Høegh-Guldberg dissociated himself from—cope with this tension 
in his preaching and teaching? How did he express his view upon dog- 
matic issues, and what role did the public and institutional church play 
in his texts? How can his texts, as textual entities, be compared to other 
texts within the genres in which he writes? How did his various contexts 
and expressed theological views interrelate? By taking these questions 
into consideration through a close reading of Miinter's authorship from 
this period, the following two chapters will shed light on how his texts 


in relation to the current morality, and Bruun was therefore fined 100 riksdaler. At the 
same time he was forced to attend Christian education classes with Nicolai Edinger Balle 
and two of Balle's clerics. If Bruun was not willing to learn from Balle and mend his ways, 
the correctional institution was the next punishment. Balle's instruction would end when 
Bruun made a solemn promise not to publish poetry with a mean or debased nature. See 
Kornerup, Oplysningstiden (see above, n. 1), pp. 370-8. 

? Both Jørgen Fafner and Michael Neiiendam present Münter as a model for Chris- 
tian Bastholm’s work. See Jorgen Fafner, Tanke og tale. Den retoriske tradisjon i Vesteuropa 
(Copenhagen, 1982), p. 353 and Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm (see above, introduction, 
n. 11), p. 125. 
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interact with the actual intellectual, church-political, and theological cur- 
rents in Denmark-Norway during Høegh-Guldberg's governmental period. 
However, the theoretical perspective in this book, which focuses on the 
concrete use of the language, will claim an introductory presentation of 
Miinter's actual contextual surroundings; and hence also, the conventions 
reigning in these contexts. 


The Context of Church Policy: Høegh-Guldberg's Understanding of the Bible 
as a Normative Text 


In the context of theology and church life, the reigning ideology of the 
Høegh-Guldberg era was characterised by efforts to restrain liberalis- 
ing tendencies. Undergirding this ideology was an understanding of the 
Bible as a normative text with absolute validity, and this thinking pre- 
vailed at the city’s theological faculty and in the public sphere. The Bible 
was thus seen as the only infallible source of knowledge about God. 
Høegh-Guldberg himself had been a student of the conservative theolo- 
gian Peder Rosenstand-Goiske (1705-69), and like his professor, he was 
eager to show how the Bible’s message was entirely consistent with the 
human faculty of reason. For Høegh-Guldberg, this theological orienta- 
tion resulted in two key works: in 1765, he wrote a book on the theme 
of natural theology as an introduction to revealed theology, in which he 
argued that human reason should be used to prove the validity of revealed 
truth.!° Eight years later, he published a treatise on the theme of revealed 
theology or what he believed to be the main teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.!! At the time of the school reform in 1775, both books were intro- 
duced in the Latin school curriculum.!? In presenting natural theology 
and revealed theology, Høegh-Guldberg distanced himself from the new 
theological tendencies, especially the Neologian’s claim that the biblical 
message should be accommodated according to those who were in the 
audience. His stated intentions was to present the Bible’s eternal truths, 
not various and sundry theological currents—these, he claimed, changed 
every fifteen years.!3 


10 Its title was Den naturlige Theologie som en indledning til den Aapenbarede. 

1 Its title was Den aapenbarede Theologie eller den Hellige Skrifts hovedlærdomme. 

12 Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm (see above, introduction, n. 11), p. 150. Neiiendam 
refers in this context to Oluf Worm, Horsens skoleprogram, which was finished in 1844. 

13 Ibid., p. 151. 
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But despite this strict and dogmatic understanding of biblical inerrancy, 
Høegh-Guldberg showed that he was open to the new interpretations of 
his contemporaries. Interpreting texts by studying different manuscripts 
was beneficial, he believed, because the student could get a precise pic- 
ture of Christianity's main contents. Høegh-Guldberg was thus entirely 
consistent in his understanding of the Bible when he, with the approval of 
the regent and the minister of finance in the last week in December 1783, 
awarded the young Friedrich Minter a grant for 1,000 riksdaler to engage 
in “precise and diligent” studies of New Testament original manuscripts. 
In a letter Høegh-Guldberg sent to Balthasar Miinter in connection with 
the latter's son’s study tour to Rome the following year, he stipulated that 
the young doctoral student should first and foremost seek out “Codicem 
Manuscriptos Novi Testamenti,” and that he should study these “lectiones 
variantes” with all the “diligence and correctness which are claimed by 
this issue.” This letter thus demonstrates how the historical-philological 
method undergirded Høegh-Guldberg's argumentation. His precondition 
for awarding the grant to young Minter was that he studied the variations 
in the New Testament manuscripts.!* 

For Hoegh-Guldberg, it was crucial that loyalty to the Bible and the 
institutionalised church should permeate a person’s daily devotions. By 
virtue of being a normative text, he believed that the Bible was at the 
center of all religions. Christians needed therefore, in Hoegh-Guldberg’s 
opinion, to use the Bible as their only source for how to live a pious life. 
Members of the true church were those who confessed the Holy Writings, 
and those who did not take into consideration anything that disagreed 
with this book.!? The Bible was also the foundation of the true church. In 
his presentation of the revealed theology, Høegh-Guldberg claimed that 
the cultic collective was recognised through its ritual symbols: a church 
was false if it taught something inconsistent with the Bible. Because the 
teachings of different churches were built upon the same symbolic books, 
it was necessary to compare what they taught with the Holy Writings and 
then scrutinise it. Thus, for those knowing the teachings of the Bible it 
should be easy to recognise the true church. Those who wanted to study 
the church with the aim of testing its loyalty to the Bible, should ı) study 
the symbolic books of the church instead of its teachers and members, 


14 Letter from Ove Høegh-Guldberg to Balthasar Münter, 30 December 1783, Copenha- 
gen, The Royal Library, Palsbo ba. 

15 $ 555, Ove Høegh-Guldberg, Den Aabenbarede Theologie eller den Hellige Skriftes 
Hoved-Lærdomme (Copenhagen, 1773), p- 43. 
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and 2) focus upon whether or not the church taught in accordance with 
the important, God-given truths, and in accordance with what God had 
clearly revealed through his words.!6 

Further, Hgegh-Guldberg emphasised that inasmuch as a church’s 
teachings were consistent with the Bible, it was the only natural locus for 
teaching, receiving, and strengthening faith. It was therefore important, 
he stressed, to attend church regularly; one’s institutional anchor should 
never be changed unless another church offered purer and better Chris- 
tian teaching. The Christian was, however, admitted religious freedom. If 
one, through careful examination, found that the teachings of the church 
service deviated from the Bible, and if one had the strength to contra- 
dict the false teaching, one should do so. But, Høegh-Guldberg underlined 
that, if the church, despite this rebuke, neglected to change its teachings, 
the Christian was perfectly entitled to join a different church free of such 
delusion.!” Eventually one could establish his or her own congregation.!® 
On the other hand, the state was always responsible for spreading the 
influence of the denomination it believed to be the right one. It could, in 
order to maintain the church which was consolidated by the law, prohibit 
all public contradictions against this church. If such a contradiction was 
made, the state was allowed to reckon this as a crime against the juridi- 
cal laws, and it could punish anyone who spoke publicly against church 
teachings.!? One could, however, quietly disagree with the church that the 
state had chosen to support: “they [quiet dissenters] do not damage the 
state, and the state must protect them.”2° In Hgegh-Guldberg’s opinion, 
it was therefore important to emphasise that there would be no religious 
coercion; each person had the sovereign right to continuously evaluate 
the state’s religion. 

What Høegh-Guldberg fought against was public criticism of the doc- 
trines and teaching of the institutional state church, insofar as this church 
was evaluated to be consistent with the Bible. The true church was not a 


16 Ibid., p. 439. 

17 Later, he argues that those who separate themselves from the true church, despite 
this church having the right biblical teachings, do so either because of lack of insights or 
because of certain prejudiced opinions. They may also fall away due to curious likings, or 
in order to make a name for themselves. Yet regardless of the reason leading to this separa- 
tion, he continues, they break the unity of the church, because sowing discord will prevent 
the progress and edification of the Kingdom of Jesus. Ibid., p. 446. 

18 According to Høegh-Guldberg, this lack of orthodoxy was the reason of the division 
between the Jewish and the Christian church. Ibid., p. 449. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Ibid. 
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universal church, he claimed, but each citizen needed to be obedient to 
the doctrine sanctioned by the state. Religion and the church were pro- 
tected by the law. Thus, while claiming that citizens had religious free- 
dom, he presupposed that the relationship between human freedom and 
institutional affiliation was always one of accordance. 

For these reasons, Høegh-Guldberg demanded obedience from citizens. 
Hence, fidelity to the Bible and the correct biblical teachings became the 
basis for all piety and religious life. He carefully controlled all theological 
and pastoral publications, and strove to keep them within conservative 
boundaries. He was particularly concerned with limiting currents which 
he later called “the new German fashionable theology.”?! The repeal of 
freedom of the press and the strict control of all publications made it 
easier to eliminate all writings and ideas that did not coincide with the 
church’s general doctrine. During Hgegh-Guldberg’s government, several 
theologians were compelled to publish new texts renouncing or correct- 
ing their earlier publications that conflicted with a literary understanding 
of Scripture. This was also necessary in cases where the earlier publica- 
tions cast doubt on the basic truths of Christianity.?? 

The general conservative attitude also found expression in practical 
church life. As far as church services were concerned, only small changes 
were made, and little was done in response to the steadily decreasing 
number of regular attendees. Throughout the Høegh-Guldberg period, lit- 
urgy remained the same as before; only the rite of baptism changed in the 
sense that the two exorcisms were cut.23 


21 Høegh-Guldberg's desire for a theology based on fixed dogma and biblical exegesis 
comes to expression in a letter to Nicolai Balle dated 6 February 1789. Here, he made fun 
of the new theological currents in Germany, and complained that nowadays, the exegesis 
was learned without knowledge of dogmas. This, he says, can be contrasted with earlier 
times, when dogmatics was learned without knowledge of exegesis. A true church, he 
argued, must be built upon dogmas. This is why the “new German fashionable theology” 
must be avoided. Jens Moller, ed., Udvalg av Biskop Nic. Ed. Balles Brevveksling (Copenha- 
gen, 1817), pp. 19-20. 

22 One such author was Christian Bastholm. In his translation of the New Testament, 
he had interpreted John 1,1 in a way that contested Jesus’ eternal divinity. To refute accusa- 
tions of theological radicalism, Bastholm soon wrote Beviis for Christi Guddom i Anledning 
af min Anmerkning til Johs. Evang. 1.1. This text was written to accommodate Høegh- 
Guldberg, who had wanted the theological faculty to withdraw Bastholm’s work. See 
Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden,’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 376-8, and Neiiendam, Christian Bast- 
holm (see above, introduction, n. 11), p. 215. 

23 At the time of the Reformation, the Danish church retained exorcism in the bap- 
tismal rite. The beginning words was: “Depart you unclean spirit and give the Holy Spirit 
room”, and “I trouble you, you unclean spirit, in the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, that you depart from this servant of Jesus Christ.” Christian VI had wanted 
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This constancy notwithstanding, Høegh-Guldberg soon realised the 
need for a new hymnal. Thomas Kingo's (1634-1734) book of hymns had 
been used in Danish churches since 1699, and its language was quite dif- 
ferent from that which most parishioners in the 1770s could understand. 
Hgegh-Guldberg took the initiative to create a new hymnal, and it was 
approved by the regent in 1778.74 It still included Kingo's texts, but selec- 
tions from Erik Pontoppidan’s (1698-1764) book of hymns were added, as 
well as 146 hymns authored by Birgitte Cathrine Boye (1742-1824). Even 
so, Høegh-Guldberg's hymnal had no lasting significance. The country’s 
bishops were apparently not interested, and the book’s cost was so high 
that many parishes could not afford it.25 

At the university's theological faculty, students and teachers strove to use 
the historical-critical method to confirm and support the view of the Bible 
as a historically accurate text. Seminarians were to learn to use the new 
research method in a way that could preserve biblical Christianity; text- 
critical studies should confirm the Bible as literally true. The faculty’s most 
influential professor was Nicolai Edinger Balle, later bishop of Zealand.?® 
Balle, who Høegh-Guldberg appointed to the theological faculty in1772, had 
studied in Copenhagen under Rosenstand-Goiske, but had also, on account 
of his scholastic abilities, received a grant to undertake additional stud- 
ies in Germany. While there, he was influenced by the Leipzig-theologian 


this part removed, but he feared arousing distrust from orthodox members of the Dan- 
ish church. Hence Hans Poulsen Resen (1562-1638), professor of theology in Copenhagen, 
made sure it was preserved. The exorcism was reinstated in the ritual of 1685. In 1783, 
a cabinet memo was issued pointing out that exorcism was not grounded in scripture. 
Moreover, it was likely to arouse resentment and offence amongst the populace. For this 
reason, the bishop Ludvig Harboe and the theological faculty went into consultation and 
concluded by recommending the change. At the same time, a new baptismal ritual was 
proposed. This was adopted on 7 May 1783. See Ludvig Koch, Oplysningstiden i den dan- 
ske kirke (Copenhagen, 1914), pp. 75-6, and Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden,’ (see above, n. 1), 
p- 383. 

24 Its Danish title was Salmebog eller En Samling af gamle og nye Psalmer, til Guds Ære 
og Hans Meenigheds Opbyggelse. 

25 Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden’ (see above, n. 1), p. 382. 

26 As far as theology was concerned, there was a relatively homogeneous professorial 
collegium at the seminary during Høegh-Guldberg's epoch: in addition to Balle, the semi- 
nary employed Herman Treschow (1739-97), Lorenz Ancher (1746-98), Hector Frederik 
Janson (1737-1829), Andreas Christian Hviid (1749-88), and Jacob Georg Christian Adler. 
Besides Balle, Treschow, and Ancher strongly impacted theological education. Balle, 
Treschow, and Ancher had known each other since their student days, and all three had 
been tutored by conservative theologians in Germany. Adler and Hviid gained professo- 
rial status during the latter part of Høegh-Guldberg's government, and both men were 
particularly interested in Bible translation and text-critical research. As such, they were 
highly favoured by Høegh-Guldberg. Ibid., pp. 350-63. 
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Johann A. Ernesti (1707-81). Not surprisingly, Balle’s theological perspec- 
tive and teachings were consistent with Hoegh-Guldberg’s views. He was 
keen to teach the seminarians how biblical dogma could be confirmed by 
human reason. The Bible, he believed, was inerrant, and should be read 
and interpreted accordingly. Balle also introduced a new curriculum at the 
faculty. He organised a complete prospectus for all the theological disci- 
plines and included a new subject: the history of dogma. In addition to his 
fervid lecturing activities, Balle also wrote a prodigious amount of texts. 

Certain pastors also made an impact on practical church life. The fore- 
most ofthese was Christian Bastholm, who became the pastor at Kastellet 
in 1772. He later joined the royal entourage, first as a court chaplain (1778), 
then as the king’s confessor (1783). Quick to gain popular appeal, Bast- 
holm was also academically well-schooled and defended his doctoral the- 
sis in 1777. He wrote several texts and theological works, and like Münter, 
published a number of sermons in collections.?7 

On account of his proposal to revise the liturgy, Bastholm would become 
the most widely discussed Danish pastor in the years immediately follow- 
ing the demise of Høegh-Guldberg's government in 1784. Yet, even in the 
books and treatises written during the Høegh-Guldberg period, one could 
see certain tendencies towards modernisation of theology, and glimpse the 
form of theological presentation the church would eventually choose. In 
his book on sermon rhetoric, Den Geistlige Talekonst, Bastholm presented 
a program that drew relevant ideals of enculturation into a theological 
context. The emphasis here was on adapting the language and content 
to the specific congregation in question. Bastholm also published a two- 
volume translation of the New Testament which aroused much discussion 
in intellectual circles and among theologians. This came on the market in 
1780, and was dedicated to the regent. Most controversial in this transla- 
tion was his reading of John 11. Whereas interpreters within earlier Chris- 
tianity had read this verse as a proof of Christ's divinity, Bastholm gave it 
a new interpretation: in his opinion, it could not be used to prove Christ's 
divine nature. Instead, the logos concept pointed to God's creative energy 
and effective will. In an explanation of this passage, Bastholm emphasised 
this as one of the most difficult verses in the Gospel of John, and that the 
project of proving the divinity of Christ could be regarded as unneces- 
sary, given that the primary aim of John's Gospel was to show Christ's 


27 The original titles were Åndelige Taler over alle evangeliene 1-11 (1779), Geistliche 
Reden I-II (1781), and Åndelige Taler over alle Evangeliene (1788). 
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divinity.?8 The evangelist alluded to the creation, Bastholm asserted, not 
to a special form of divinity. In other passages as well, Bastholm trans- 
lated the text according to new exegetical and theological principles. As a 
consequence of this, several pericopes and themes were given a historical 
interpretation. 

Yet despite certain radicalising tendencies, Bastholm’s preaching gen- 
erally retained a traditional understanding of received truth. Confronted 
with Høegh-Guldberg he had to yield to a statesman capable of removing 
him from the pulpit if he opposed the established dogma. And Hgegh- 
Guldberg did in fact threaten to remove Bastholm on account of the 
unwelcome tendencies in one of his texts.?? 

Simultaneously as Hgegh-Guldberg supervised preaching according 
to strict dogmatic principles, one could also find other theological cur- 
rents in Denmark-Norway, not least connected to pietistic movements. 
Adam Struensee (1708-91), Johann Friedrich’s father, became general 
superintendent of Schleswig and Holstein in 1759 and held this post until 
his death. Having studied in Halle and Jena, Adam Struensee was espe- 
cially influenced by August Hermann Francke’s (1663-1727) conception of 
Christianity. Adam Struensee was highly favoured by the country’s lead- 
ing politicians, and it was largely thanks to Johann Hartvig Ernst Bern- 
storff and Fredrik V that he was promoted to this position in Schleswig 
and Holstein.3° During his tenure, one could see a remnant of the state 
church’s pietism in the most northerly German duchies; a tendency which 
some decades earlier had dominated the Danish monarchy. Throughout 
his superintendence, Struensee was true to the pietistic commitments of 
the Halle school. He also remained popular in aristocratic circles, and for 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood, even the king 
ordered the commemoration of the event. 

The Moravian Brethren were also active in Denmark-Norway in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. They had been sending missionaries to 


28 Bastholm believes that he had good reason to explain the verse the following way: 
“Given that John here quite clearly refers to the story of creation, it seems very reasonable 
to me that ‘logos’ means nothing other than God's effective will, or the infinite power 
whereby he created the world; and I therefore believe that I am entitled to revise the first 
verse as follows: In the beginning, before anything was created, there was, in God, an infi- 
nite, active, creative power; this creative power was God himself; from the beginning, God 
had this power, and by this same creative power in God, Christ, in his human nature, was 
brought forth (...).” Bastholm, Talekonst (see above, introduction, n. 12), pp. 295-6. 

29 See above, n. 22. 

30 See Svend Cedergren Bech, Struensee og hans tid (Copenhagen, 1972), p. 23. 
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Denmark for many years, not least because Nicolaus Zinzendorf (1700-60) 
was keenly interested in the country.*! In 1772, a community was started 
at Tyrstrupgard in Southern Jutland. Patterned after other Moravian com- 
munities, it engaged in industrial and commercial activities in addition to 
organised worship.3? The primary driving force behind this establishment 
was Johann Friedrich Struensee's brother, Carl August Struensee (1737- 
1804), minister of finance from 1770-2. Carl August Struensee’s primary 
motivation was to glean economic benefit from Herrnhut's industrious- 
ness, and he encouraged the regent to suspend the law (promulgated in 
1741) which forbade religious gatherings without the approval of a par- 
ish priest.?® The king allowed himself to be persuaded, and the colony 
took the name Christiansfeld, in honour of the king. Moravian activities 
in Christiansfeld included factories and craft-based industries, and thanks 
to favourable trading conditions and tax breaks—in addition to the Mora- 
vian's prodigious capacity for work—Christiansfeld soon became a local 
center for business. Several clergies became associated with the Moravian 
congregation and were important for preaching revival. In Christiansfeld’s 
first decade, large revivals were experienced in northern Schleswig, and 
several Moravian settlements were established in other areas of Denmark- 
Norway. While some of these consisted only of laymen, others were affili- 
ated with clergies. 

In sum, in addition to the conservative guidelines dominating the theo- 
logical landscape in Høegh-Guldberg's regime, pietistic and Moravian 
ideologies also made their mark on Denmark-Norway. 


The Theological Context 


What was this “new fashionable theology” that aroused so much fear in 
the corridors of political power in the Danish monarchy between 1772 
and -84? What were the most important aspects of neology? The answer 
to these questions is in many ways reflected in the lack of theological 
research interest directed towards the Enlightenment theology in our own 


31 See Anders Pontoppidan Thyssen, ‘Die Briidergeimende als Bindeglied zwischen 
Deutsch und Dänisch, in Der Dänische Gesamtstaat: Kopenhagen - Kiel - Altona, ed. Klaus 
Bohnen and Svend Aage Jørgensen, pp. 119-31, there pp. 120-1. 

32 See Thomas Bloch Ravn, 'Håndværk og fabrikvirksomhed, in Herrnhuter-Samfundet i 
Christiansfeld, ed. Anders Pontoppidan Thyssen, 2 vols. (Åbenrå, 1984), 1: pp. 143-273. 

33 Anders Pontoppidan Thyssen, ‘Det store og det lille Herrnhutersamfund,’ in Herrn- 
huter-Samfundet, ed. Thyssen (see above, n. 32), 1:pp. 11-101, there pp. 35-6. 
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time. The theological history of the eighteenth century has been given 
relatively little scholarly attention compared to other periods. This status 
of being the “stepchild of church history writing” can first and foremost 
be related to its adaption to the prevailing and emerging Enlightenment 
ideas, not least its weight on reason and rationality as fundamental theo- 
logical principles.3* Enlightenment theology consists of theological cur- 
rents which constantly struggle to cope with the developments in society 
at large. It eliminates biblical aspects that are difficult for the rational 
mind to accept, it accommodates the biblical language, it is critical of 
dogmas, and it has a tendency to individualise the Christian faith. Among 
many church historians in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, 
Enlightenment theology has therefore been regarded as a sign of decay 
and deprivation.3> However, as Albrecht Beutel stated quite recently, it 
is precisely this process of adaption which makes the Enlightenment the- 
ology particularly interesting. Enlightenment theology can be seen as a 
contribution to the archaeology of the modern world, in much the same 
way as eighteenth-century literature and philosophy.36 

The theological history of the Enlightenment can be distinguished into 
three currents or phases, Wolffianism, neology, and rationalism. This can 
be viewed as equivalent with the division that generally is made within the 
humanities, where the Enlightenment is distinguished into Early Enlight- 
enment, Sentimentalism (Empfindsamkeit), and Storm and Stress (Sturm 
und Drang). These three phases are thought to have individuating char- 
acteristics. The early Enlightenment, usually reckoned as the period from 
1700 to 1740, is also described as part of the Baroque era. This is because 
the social structures in the seventeenth century’s last decades continue 
into the eighteenth century. Sentimentalism started in Germany around 
1740 and emphasised the individual’s feelings. The movement was a wide- 
spread cultural phenomenon, manifesting itself in fields such as philoso- 
phy, anthropology, medicine, psychology, and pedagogy. The phenomenon 
was, however, primarily related to literature, and included names such 
as Johann Andreas Cramer, Friedrich Klopstock, and Gottfried E. Lessing 
(1729-81). The last phase description used within the humanities, Storm 
and Stress, can be said to be characterised by pathos, individuality, and 


34 Harald Schulze, ‘Evangelische Frauen in der deutschen Aufklårung. Desiderate kirch- 
engeschichtlicher Forschung,’ Berliner Theologische Zeitschrift 8, 1991, pp. 59-75. 

35 Kurt Dietrich Schmidt, Grundriss der Kirchengeschichte, 8th ed. (Göttingen, 1984), 
Pp. 431-42. 

36 Beutel, Kirchengeschichte (see above, introduction, n. 9), p. 28. 
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emotionality. This phase emerged primarily as a literary trend in Germany 
and is especially linked to Johann Gottfried Herder, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe (1749-1832), and Johann Georg Hamann (1730—88).37 Within the- 
ology, the earliest currents were based on the thoughts of Christian Wolff, 
who took recourse in the philosophy of René Descartes (1596-1650) and 
Gottfried Leibniz (1646-1716). Wolff developed a complete and coherent 
philosophical system that was built on mathematical and logical princi- 
ples. Among other things, he argued for a harmony between reason and 
revelation by suggesting that an authentic revelation needed to meet spe- 
cific conditions.38 First and foremost, it needed to accord with reason. In 
addition, it should be built on self-evident truth and comply with human 
perceptions of the empirical world. Wolff found evidence for God's exis- 
tence in the laws of nature and the logical and mechanical appearance of 
the world. It was God who had started all the processes in the visible and 
invisible world, and who therefore had made sure the world could func- 
tion according to its own laws. 

In addition to Wolffianism, other intellectual currents emphasised the 
theologian’s right to exercise discretionary judgment and to extract from 
Christian tradition the content that was most reasonable. This eclectic 
theology, especially as expressed in the teaching of Johann Franz Bud- 
deus (1667-1729), emphasised the need to engage with different schools 
of thought and then discard whatever did not accord with reason.?? The 
method was rooted in the assumption that a philosophical or theological 
system could not contain exhaustive truth. This led to the growth of the 
philological and historical treatment of source materials, enabling theo- 
logians to relate more freely to a range of denominations and traditions.40 
Meanwhile, other currents conceived of reason as antithetical to Chris- 
tian teaching. The Pietists were fundamentally critical to anything hav- 
ing to do with reason, and thus developed an understanding of religion 
based on man’s subjective experience of God's revelation. Religion, they 
claimed, came to expression in the human soul and could therefore have 
innumerable variations. One such particularly fervent expression was the 


37 Ulrich Karthaus and Tanja Manss, Sturm und Drang. Epoche—Werk—Wirkungen 
(Munich, 2000), p. 220. 

38 Kantzenbach, Protestantisches Christentum (see above, introduction, n. 9), pp. 72-3. 

39 Sparn, Auf dem Wege (see above, introduction, n. 9), pp. 79-81. 

40 Walter Sparn, Vernüftiges Christentum. Über die geschichtliche Aufgabe der theolo- 
gischen Aufklärung im 18. Jahrhundert in Deutschland,’ in Wissenschaften im Zeitalter der 
Aufklärung. Aus Anlass der 250 jährigen Bestehens des Verlages Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht 
in Göttingen, ed. Rudolf Vierhaus (Göttingen, 1985), pp. 18-57, there p. 28. 
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Herrnhuter tradition or the Moravians. The Moravians extracted ideas 
from several mystical and esoteric traditions and remodeled them into 
their own, emotion-oriented piety. Their sources of inspiration included 
Quietism, hermeticism, Madame Guyon (1648-1717), and the philosophy 
of Jacob Böhme (1575-1624).* 

In the extension of Wolff’s teaching, the theological current of neol- 
ogy came soon to be established at central universities in Germany. Pro- 
ponents of this school of theology included Johann J. Jerusalem, Johann 
Spalding, Johann Semler, Siegmund J. Baumgarten (1706-57), and August 
Friedrich Sack (1703-86). The Neologians understood man to be equipped 
with a natural faculty of reason. Nevertheless, it was not Wolff’s logical- 
mathematical theorisation of reason that undergirded their teaching. The 
concept of reason was now expanded primarily to be defined in terms of 
morality rather than being able to think rationally: the reasoning person 
was one that behaved properly and was moral and ethical.*? The Neolo- 
gians believed that as rational beings, man was first and foremost designed 
to do what was right. The condition of possibility for this was linked to 
the revelation, and revelation was understood as an inner experience. It 
was the realisation of everything a person could imagine about the Divine; 
it was perfectly holy and perfectly sublime. Thus it came to be seen as a 
fundamental aspect of religion, and in this way, also came to be inextri- 
cably linked to reason. Religion could, with Spalding’s words, be defined 
as “virtue for God’s sake,” as righteous attitudes and conduct emanating 
from one’s recognition of being dependent on God, on his laws, deeds, 
and retribution. 

Neologian’s theology thus emerged as a synthesis of rationality and an 
empirical experienced recognition of God; reason and revelation were— 
and should be—compatible. In particular Spalding made a point of counter- 
balancing these aspects in human beings, by always underscoring how 
theology was of interest to both the mind and the heart.** This was evi- 
dent in his denunciation of the religious zealots of his age, movements he 
believed could be found amongst the Pietists.*9 The revelatory experience 


41 See for instance Leiv Aalen, Den unge Zinzendorfs teologi (Oslo, 1952), pp. 73-103. 

42 Aner, Lessingzeit (see above, introduction, n. 9), p. 152. 

43 Johann Joachim Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit des Predigtamtes und deren Beför- 
derung, ed. Tobias Jersak [Johann Joachim Spalding, Kritische Ausgabe 1/3] (Tübingen, 
2002), p. 70. 

44 Beutel, Kirchengeschichte (see above, introduction, n. 9), p. 122. 

45 This is a theme in, among other books, Gedanken über den Werth der Gefühle in dem 
Christenthum (1761) and Vertraute Briefe die Religion betreffend (1784). 
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in the soul, which compelled the person to do what is good, was also a 
reinstatement of the original possibility that innate reason had bestowed. 
Human beings were by nature rational, but they lost their God-given pos- 
sibilities when Adam sinned in the Garden of Eden. However, one of the 
most profiled Neologians, Johann Jerusalem, did not link Adam’s fall to a 
sinful nature in human race. Adam was given a perfect faculty of reason, 
yet allowed himself to be tempted because the passions tend to develop 
more robustly than reason. As an archetype, he demonstrated a general 
problem: human beings obey sensuous nature rather than reason. Through 
Christ, Jerusalem asserted, they regained the opportunity to exercise true 
judgment. The salvific event enabled a new kind of human understanding, 
which was the precondition for becoming a moral—or rational—being. 

The critique of original sin undergirding this thinking was typical for 
the neological attitudes to received dogmas.*” Theologians such as Spald- 
ing and Jerusalem considered neither Christ nor the Holy Spirit as persons 
of the Trinity. Notwithstanding, Christ was the foremost teacher and the 
highest moral model. The traditional soteriology was reinterpreted, and 
Christ’s sacramental work was replaced with an understanding of Jesus as 
an exemplary moral individual.** The Neologians believed that the Bible 
could prove their claims: in the gospel of John, Jesus pointed to God as 
being greater than himself; the letter to the Hebrews did not speak of 
Christ as God, etc. Christ was seen as the great divine messenger, whom 
God had predestined for his task and had given the most perfect gifts.49 
Pre-existence was to be understood as Christ having been predestined, 
before the creation of the modern world, to be the perfect role model. 
By conceiving of Christ this way, the Neologians disregarded key ideas 
of Reformation theology, not least the doctrine of justification. Christian 
justification and salvation were not dependent on God's imparting grace 
to mankind through Christ, but were instead a matter of the individual’s 
own striving to act morally.5° 

The language and form of the Bible became important for spreading 
religion in the latter half of the eighteenth century. Many Bible stories 


46 Johann J. Jerusalem, Betrachtungen über die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der Religion, 
3 vols., 4th ed. (Braunschweig, 1773-9), 2: pp. 89-210. 

47 Aner, Lessingzeit (see above, introduction, n. 9), pp. 172-6. According to Reinhard Krause, 
Jerusalem ascribed the dogma of original sin to the "schwarzgalligten” Augustin. Reinhard 
Krause, Die Predigt der späten deutschen Aufklärung (1770-1805) (Stuttgart, 1965), p. 67. 

48 Ibid., p. 73. 

49 Aner, Lessingzeit (see above, introduction, n. 9), Pp. 300-4. 

50 Krause, Die Predigt (see above, n. 47), p. 80. 
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could not be rationally explained, and stories that initially dealt with the 
same problem were written in divergent ways. One of the great conflicts 
at the time was the question of accommodation.” Those who defended 
accommodation theory believed that when Jesus and the apostles 
preached the gospel, they used a language adapted to their specific con- 
text. Johann Semler, one of the foremost apologists for this theory, used 
it as an explanatory model, not least in order to show why each gospel 
had a different structure. The differences between the four gospels were 
related to their intended readers: the authors of Matthew and Luke were 
writing to law-abiding Jews who needed to understand Jesus as the direct 
descendent of the house and lineage of David. John, by contrast, wrote 
his gospel to Greek Jews in Asia Minor. Thus it was important for him 
to draw a connection between Jesus and the conception of logos which 
the Greek Jews had absorbed as part of their tradition of faith. Accom- 
modation thus became an important principle for preaching. Each pastor 
needed to adapt the biblical message to his particular congregation, and 
thereby meet the parishioners on their own terms. 

The theory of accommodation could also be used to explain the New 
Testament stories that seemed to offend reason. According to Johann 
Semler, the Bible’s conception of Hell, its visions of Heaven and Paradise, 
were myths. It was unnecessary to use these stories in modern preaching. 
Semler also distinguished between presentric and futuristic eschatology. 
Futuristic eschatology—to understand the Second Coming of Christ as 
a cosmic event—he explained as a late-Judaic apocalyptic notion. Pre- 
sentric eschatology, by contrast, needed no accommodation; it was the 
type of revelation contemporary people could participate in, and which 
had come to fruition through Christ. Semler could justify this view based 
on Christ’s own teaching and by referring to Luke 17,21. In this verse, the 
Pharisees asked Jesus when the Kingdom of God would come, and Jesus 
answered: “the Kingdom of God is within you.”52 In this respect, presentric 
eschatology could always be experienced. 

With neology, the effort to understand all Bible stories as true, either 
in dogmatic or historical sense, ended. It was now seen as important, 
first and foremost, to present the Bible teaching as a matter of practical 


51 Gottfried Hornig, Die Anfånge der historisch-kritischen Theologie (Göttingen, 1961), 
pp. 21-36, and Ulrich HJ. Körtner, ‘Akkomodation,’ in Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, ed. Hans Dieter Betz, Don S. Browning, Bernd Janowski and Eberhard Jiingel, 4th ed. 
(Tübingen, 1998), 1: p. 254. 

52 Hornig, Die Anftinge (see above, n. 51), p. 229. 
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relevance. The preacher needed to make this relevance clear to his con- 
gregation. Religion was thus ideally thought to be a "guide for how to live 
a real ordinary life.”53 


The Context of Eighteenth Century Church Service 


The new theological currents triggered also the interest in renewing the 
church service. These interests came to expression both in theoretical 
writings and attempts to change liturgy. In recent years, several church 
historians and liturgical historians have described this zeal for renewal 
as a “liturgical movement.”5 The church service was reckoned to be a 
teaching situation; the priest was the teacher and the congregation the 
class.5> Moreover, the priestly office should be understood as a secular 
profession, and pastors had to adapt to changes in society along with all 
other occupational groups.°® It became crucial that the public worship 
service should have a framework able to accommodate the new ideas 
about mankind and human possibilities. The Sunday service should first 
of all provide moral education, and to this end, it needed to be designed in 
a way that could contribute to enlightenment and edification.5” The cultic 
community’s utilitarian value could be seen in relation to the extent to 
which it managed to form better citizens. In the same vein, a distinction 
emerged between “inner” and “outer” moral worship.5® Outer, public wor- 
ship was only useful to the extent that it served the purpose of internal 
and moral worship. And, as an essential part of the effort to form bet- 
ter citizens, the pastor could also be seen as the most prominent moral 
teacher in the community.>? 

The design of a useful church service was thus primarily a ques- 
tion of how its message should be communicated, and to this end, the 


53 Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, n. 43), p. 261. 

54 Beutel, Kirchengeschichte (see above, introduction, n. 9), p. 226, Paul Graff, Geschichte 
der Auflösung der alten gottesdienstlichen Formen in der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands 
(1994; reprint Göttingen, 1937-9), 2: p. 51, Ehrensperger, Die Theorie (see above, introduc- 
tion, n. 16), p. 11. Beutel points out the inability to discern the extent to which the changes 
affected concrete church life or practical life. As far as implementing changes in the mass, 
one should take into account regional differences. 

55 Graff, Geschichte der Auflösung (see above, n. 54), p. 37. 

56 Ehrensperger, Die Theorie (see above, introduction, n. 9), pp. 135-7. 

57 Ibid., pp. 56-9. 

58 Ibid., p. 75. 

59 Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, n. 43), p. 70. 
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accommodation theory was significant for determining the service’s form 
and content. In accordance with the Lutheran tradition, the service should 
be designed so that the sermon was the most significant element, and it 
now became more important than ever before to deliver the sermon in 
a way that everyone found edifying.°° Homiletics came to focus on the 
preacher being deliberate about rhetoric; he was admonished to speak 
in a way everyone could understand. According to Reinhard Krause, Ger- 
man eighteenth century homiletic theory was heavily influenced by Eng- 
lish and French homiletics. Both in England and France, one could find 
an established theory for how sermons should be written and delivered, 
and sermons became a part of the contemporary corpus of educational 
and national literature.®! Some ministers were being taught to treat the 
sermon as part of a dialogue, and as much as possible to communicate 
on the level of the congregation. Mosheim, for instance, one of the cler- 
ics who were most frequent read at the time, distinguished between two 
types of preachers: the biblical and the philosophical. Whereas the bibli- 
cal preacher delivered his message directly, according to the Bible’s own 
words, and consequently did not take his congregation’s level of under- 
standing into account, the philosophical preacher’s starting point was his 
own and his congregation’s common sense; this preacher used an elo- 
quent form of speech that could simultaneously explain and convince.63 
At the same time, he should use the sermon to reflect his own religious 
feelings, which would in turn awaken the feelings of his listeners. The goal 
was to preach so as to engage both the heart and the mind, and in doing 
so, to morally edify listeners. It was, according to Mosheim, a distinction 
between the Sunday service’s primary and secondary goals. To achieve 
the primary goal of moral edification, certain secondary goals needed 
to be met. These secondary goals concerned the sermon’s intelligibility: 


60 Graff, Geschichte der Auflösung (see above, n. 54), p. 124. Joris van Eijnatten has 
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it should be something the listener paid attention to. They were to be eas- 
ily understood and easily remembered.64 

Sermons were also increasingly used to disseminate non-theological 
content. Hygiene, farming, and commerce were often thematised in addi- 
tion to the sermon being used as an arena for expressing opinions about 
currently debated social issues.® Thus it is clear that sermons were vehi- 
cles for strengthening nascent national consciousness in Western Europe, 
as Pasi Ihalainen has demonstrated in his study on British, Swedish, and 
Dutch sermons in the eighteenth century.66 Words from the pulpit were 
addressed to a political and religious public sphere, simultaneously as the 
pastor, by virtue of his preaching, played an important role in forming 
public opinion. Such public opinion formation involved a wide range of 
ideas and issues. 

The starting point for sermon writing continued to be a predetermined 
lectionary of Sunday readings (pericopes). The pertinent scripture pas- 
sage was read before the sermon and followed up with a short explanation. 
However, to increasing extent preachers developed thematic (synthetic) 
sermons, and the themes could even be privileged over a stringent exege- 
sis of the given Sunday’s pericope.6? The justification for doing this could 
be to incite the congregation to moral deeds. Sermons often focused on 
the importance of general enlightenment, and emphasis was placed on 
overcoming confessional differences and eliminating divisions between 
Christians and non-Christians. The reason for this was rooted in the rel- 
evance of showing brotherly love and tolerance toward those who did not 
share one’s own beliefs.” In accordance with the anthropocentric orien- 
tation, the preacher now, to a greater extent than before, underscored the 
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value of each human being: mankind was described as nature’s greatest 
masterpiece, the crown of Creation. 

One of the most influential contributors to the discourse on sermon 
writing and delivery and to the question of the pastor's practical function 
was Johann Spalding. In 1772, Spalding published Ueber die Nutzbarkeit 
des Predigtesamtes und deren Beförderung, in which he argued that the 
clergy indeed had a function in the society, and went on to suggest to his 
colleagues how they should preach.” The pastor’s general usefulness was 
legitimated in his role as a preacher of an ethical and moral message. As 
such, he did more than lead the flock to peace of mind and a religious 
conviction; he also had a wider social responsibility. Based on this think- 
ing, Spalding could divide his book into two parts: Nutzbarkeit des Predig- 
tesamtes und deren Beförderung durch äusserliche Hiilfe and Beförderung 
der Nutzbarkeit des Predigtesamtes, durch diejenigen, welches es verwalten. 

In the latter part of the book, which addressed preaching, Spalding de- 
dogmatised the sermon. The preacher’s role was integrated with building 
teaching on personal experience, in the sense that he should disregard 
Christian dogmas and core elements when formulating sermons.’? The 
goal for each and every delivery of a theological message was to reassure 
and give confidence. And according to the immutable nature of the mat- 
ter, this could only happen if the preacher had a pure heart and lived a 
righteous life. Therefore, Spalding claimed, “the final and active attitude 
is the goal towards which we should strive, because this attitude is, in 
part, the condition itself, yet in part also a foundation for the true human 
happiness.””3 Spalding saw Jesus’ earthly life and works as the foremost 
example. He therefore challenged pastors to preach about Jesus as the 
greatest moral role model, whose life and work should be a pattern for 
humanity for all time.”* Yet even though Spalding no longer saw dogmatic 
as the foundation for sermon writing, he always regarded Christianity’s 
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truths to be the basis for preaching.” For Spalding, doctrine was thus to 
be understood as a means for achieving a specific goal; it was always in 
the service of pious living.”6 At the same time, moral acts were reckoned 
as a preparation for the life to come.”” The person was justified by her or 
his own acts. 

Spalding’s hermeneutic method was therefore to reformulate the old 
dogmas and to give them a new gestalt. This was to be done by using 
language rationally. In a concrete sense, the task consisted of adapting 
the sermon’s words to the common citizen. To this end, it was crucial 
to use an everyday vocabulary and to translate foreign concepts into 
words everyone used in daily life. Preaching should have a social-ethi- 
cal aspect; most preferably, it should reach out to the lower echelons of 
society. Spalding pointed out the need for a text that did not primarily 
promote intellectual dishonesty (subtile Casuistik). Instead, a clear and 
heart-oriented revival was the goal. This, he stated, was because “no one 
needs such preaching more than the lower social classes, those who do 
not have many opportunities to have this explained through reading or 
through their own thoughts.”’® In this way Spalding emphasised the need 
to couch the church service in a language close to what the parishioners 
already spoke.”? Equally important, the pastor should lead the way as a 
good example of how to behave as a moral citizen.®° 

Linguistic awareness and the desire for renewal also extended the order 
of the church service. Concerning the structure of the service, there were 
wide-ranging discussions about the extent to which entirely new models 
should be created, or whether it was best to make only minor changes 
to liturgical handbooks which already existed. Some theologians argued 
for a complete liturgical freedom. Those who argued that the liturgy 
needed complete renovation based their argument on the understanding 


7 There are at least two passages where Spalding discusses religion coming to expres- 
sion in a practise that is dependent on the truths of Christianity. In one such context, he 
discusses the relation between the truths of faith and the active and practical Christianity, 
describing them as being a dependent relationship between the hands of a clock and the 
clock’s mechanism. Ibid., p. 138. In the second passage, Spalding describes it with the anal- 
ogy of the framework of a house. Ibid., p. 206. 

76 Krause, Die Predigt (see above, n. 47), p. 24. 

77 Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, n. 43), pp. 126-7. 

78 Ibid., p. 263. In this context Spalding refers to Predigten von der häuslicher Frömmig- 
keit held by Wilhelm A. Teller in Berlin, whom he believed was a sterling example of a pas- 
tor showing how sermons could be prepared in order to reach out to the average citizen. 

79 Krause, Die Predigt (see above, n. 47), p. 28. 

80 Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, n. 43), p. 271. 
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that prayers and formulas in liturgy had been formulated in ways that 
were typical for the individual epoch in which the liturgy emerged. It was 
important not to be a slave to certain rules.®! What was most important 
was however that the liturgy had the spirit of Christ, that it was adapted to 
the specific day in the church calendar, and that it was understandable.3? 
Further, it was seen as directly antithetical to Jesus’ teaching to retain a 
universal liturgy. If retained, one risked having parishioners which under- 
stood the specific liturgical agenda as an authoritative formula. This was 
counterproductive; in its uniformity, the universal liturgy could be accused 
of having a hypnotic, sedative effect. Yet despite the increasing agitation 
for a greater degree of freedom, the traditional agendas remained in use 
in the church service. 

Agitators also sought to change the prayers during the church service. 
The general opinion now was that they were too long, and that they could 
largely be replaced with “free,” unscripted prayers which the pastor could 
formulate himself. Suggestions for changes also extended to the Lord's 
Prayer, now seen as an ideal rather than a fixed formulation. With free 
prayers as the general aim, one could rewrite the prayer according to 
whatever seemed appropriate at the time. Pastors were also urged to avoid 
repeating prayers, as was customary in eighteenth century services.®* 

There were also considerable changes in hymn singing. The aim of 
psalmody was to make the hymns as simple as possible so they could 
be understood by everyone. This requirement applied both to text and 
melody, and resulted in a number of new hymnals being published in 
German principalities. For Johann Samuel Diterich, who commenced the 
process with his hymnal in 1765, it was important that hymns should be 
as simple as possible. He therefore deleted any that seemed incompre- 
hensible or in danger of offending reason. The result was a volume with 
far fewer hymns than ever before.3 It was organised differently as well. 
There were now two main sections—praise and prayer—which replaced 
previous hymnals’ dogmatic categories, for instance, songs for catechism 
and songs listed according to the liturgical calendar.®® 


81 Ehrensperger, Die Theorie (see above, introduction, n. 16), p. 241. 

82 Graff, Geschichte der Auflösung (see above, n. 54), 2: p. 48. 

83 Ibid., pp. 135-6. 

84 Georg Zollikofer (1730-88) was the first to claim that praying the Lord's Prayer too 
often made it difficult to pay full attention to it. Ibid., p. 137. 

85 Ibid., p. 187. 

86 Ibid., p. 188. 
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Diterich’s hymnal was the starting point for the many new hymnals 
published in Germany towards the end of the century. At the same time, 
there was a direct relation between this collection and the most well- 
known hymnal of the late eighteenth century, Gesangbuch zum öffent- 
lichen Gottesdienstlichen Gebrauch in den kgl. Preussischen Landen, which 
was published in Berlin in 1780-1 by Spalding and Wilhelm A. Teller, with 
assistance from Diterich. Also Teller was a well-known theologian in his 
own days. Spalding had previously directed attention to the song’s func- 
tion in the church service; not least in Ueber die Nutzbarkeit des Predig- 
tesamtes und deren Beförderung, where he argued that since they were 
highly significant for parishioner’s faith, hymns should be theologically cor- 
rect, precise, and understandable. All manner of imprecision in phrasing 
and melody should be avoided, nor should their contents bolster visionary 
or super-spiritual groups in the vicinity who diverged from true religion. 
For this reason it was important to remove all faulty, ungrounded notions, 
corrupted imaginary, and sensationalism.8” Because the primary purpose 
of church music was to enlighten the intellect, the language needed to be 
theologically precise and understandable to the rational mind. 

The kind of simplicity Spalding promoted could be found in the hymnal 
edited by Wilhelm Teller. In connection with the hymnal’s publication 
in 1780, Teller gave a sermon in Peterskirche in Berlin, where he argued 
for the new hymnal’s excellence and splendor. The hymnal's foremost 
sign of quality, he claimed, was that everyone could understand it. To be 
sure, there were still some hymns that required intellectual acuity, but 
the selected songs should be understandable to any regularly attending 
parishioner. This was due, not least, to the fact that they had changed the 
theological and liturgical terms with German words: Hallelujah and Kyrie 
Eleison were replaced with Gelobt sey Gott! Gelobt sey Du! and Erbarm 
dich Herr! Hilf uns dazu.88 The simplification Teller sought was therefore 
extensive. However, trying to implement permanent and comprehen- 
sive changes in hymnological practise was not without problems. The 
potential changes were opposed in several ways. The peasantry reacted 
strongly against the new and unknown hymns which were thought to 
replace those normally sung in the church. Often, the changes resulted in 


87 Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, n. 43), pp. 224-5. 

88 Wilhelm Teller, Drey Predigten bey Bekanntmachung und Einfiirung des neuen Gesang- 
buchs in die Peterskirche in Berlin, ed. Dirk Fleischer [Wissen und Kritik. Texte und Beitråge 
zur Methodologie des historischen und theologischen Denkens seit der Aufklarung, 10] 
(Waltrop, 1997), p. 36. 
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public demonstrations.8° Intellectuals and theologically educated persons 
also disputed the reform. Poets such as Herder and Goethe criticised the 
reformers for excluding the most important hymns of the Protestant tra- 
dition, and for disregarding aesthetics when cutting works from hymnals. 
Also Friedrich Schleiermacher (1767-1834) thought the hymns that were 
the result of the reform had a flattened artistic quality. Insofar as they 
emphasised simplicity and morality, they only countenanced one aspect 
of Christianity, Schleiermacher asserted.90 


Sermon Ideals in Denmark-Norway 


Also in the capital of the Danish Monarchy, strong opinions about what a 
sermon was came to be established in the public sphere. To some extent, 
these ideas drew on continental theological currents, but they were also 
affected by circumstances particular to Danish culture. In the double 
monarchy, in particular two books tried to define the good sermon, one 
of them written by Erik Pontoppidan in 1757, the other by Christian Bast- 
holm eighteenth years later.” These books heralded the general increase 
in Enlightenment thought in Denmark-Norway, but they also showed how 
theology was gradually being influenced by a specific form of aristocratic 
enculturation increasing in the Danish-Norwegian monarchy. As already 
mentioned, this enculturation can be seen as paralleling certain aspects 
in young Miinter’s life and work. As far as Pontoppidan’s and Bastholm’s 
authorship are concerned, their books reveal them not only to be pastors, 
but also to be deeply involved in a social sphere undergoing consider- 
able development. In 1757, Pontoppidan was one of the first in Denmark- 
Norway to be granted freedom from censorship in his role as editor of an 


89 See Graff, Geschichte der Auflösung (see above, n. 54), p. 195. See also Catherine 
Maurer, 'Aufgeklårte Gesangbucher und “gemeine Leute.” Ausserungen und Inhalte der 
Gesangbuchstreite des ausgehenden 18. Jahrhunderts im protestantischen Deutschland,’ 
in Le livre religieux et ses pratiques, ed. Hans Erich Bödeker, Gerald Chaix and Patrice Veit 
(Göttingen, 1991), pp. 269-88. 

90 Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, ‘Zwei unvorgreifliche Gutachten in Sachen 
des protestantischen Kirchenwesens zunåchst in Beziehung auf den Preussischen Staat, in 
Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, Schriften aus der Stolper Zeit (1802-1804), ed. Eilert 
Herms, Giinter Meckenstock and Michael Pietsch [Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe] (Berlin, 2002), pp. 409-60, there p. 419. 

91 Erik Pontoppidan, Collegium Pastorale Practicum and Christian Bastholm, Den geist- 
lige Talekonst. Tillige med en bedommelse over en av Saurins taler. 
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important economic journal.?? At that time he was vice-chancellor at the 
University of Copenhagen, and by virtue of this position, was near the 
center of political power. Under the actual circumstances, it did not seem 
dangerous to grant him exemption from censorship. But with these condi- 
tions, as Kjell Lars Berge also has underlined, possible changes to the estab- 
lished order could begin germinating.?? They may signal that something 
was about to emerge; that one could accept changes which might have 
far-reaching consequences. Also in Pontoppidan's pastoral-theological 
handbook, one could find an inchoate challenge to the standard pattern 
for what a sermon was. Pontoppidan's handbook was based on his pasto- 
ral seminar from 1755, and soon incited enthusiasm amongst Danish and 
Norwegian clerics. Many copies were therefore printed, and the book was 
soon translated into several languages. 

Pontoppidan's textbook mixed theological conviction with a confi- 
dence in the significance of rhetoric. To be a good preacher, Pontoppidan 
asserted, one had to pay attention to both theology and the style of deliv- 
ery. The preacher should convince through rhetoric, hence he could not 
afford to be haphazard in the way he communicated with his congrega- 
tion. With respect to style, Pontoppidan proposed a low rhetorical style 
with simplicity and clarity as cardinal virtues. It was, he stated, impor- 
tant that words should be presented in a natural, unfolded order, so as to 
appeal to everyone in the society.°4 As such, it was antithetical to both 
the pompous, flowery style as well as the style which was overly clipped 
and concise. Furthermore, the preacher should avoid flowery prose and 
pretentious language, and the sermon should have a logical structure. To 
achieve this, the preacher should reflect over what he wanted to convey, 
and then search for adequate concepts to put across these ideas.” The 
sermons should be constructed in a way that instilled trust through its 
orderly arrangement of relevant components. The exordium should not 
be too long; the thee should be presented in a minimal number of easily 
understandable words that outlined a clear, logical structure. Whether the 
sermon was good or bad depended on the explanation and application of 


92 Its title was Danmarks og Norges oeconomiske Magazin, see Berge, Å beskrive og for- 
andre verden (see above, introduction, n. 27), pp. 14-5. 

93 Ibid., p. 14. 

94 Erik Pontoppidan, Collegium pastorale practicum, trans. Hans Salomonsen, ed. Det 
Evangelisk-Lutherske Kirkesamfunn (Tønsberg, 1985), pp. 260-5. 

95 Ibid., p. 202. 
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biblical texts: the preacher who explained well and gave a clear practical 
application could be reckoned to preach well.% 

The demands for clear language and a good understanding of rhetoric 
were both rooted in the Lutheran tradition. One needs to be enlightened 
in order to have the will to humble oneself. The first phase of faith was to 
acquire knowledge (notitia), the second phase was to approve and con- 
sent (assensus). The catechism’s explanations were therefore important 
tools for acquiring faith.?” At the same time, eloquence should be rooted 
in a sincere desire to edify; to prepare hearts and awaken the congrega- 
tion were the preacher’s actual objectives.?8 The desire to do this existed 
only because the minister had been moved by God's grace, Pontoppidan 
stated. Thus it becomes clear that Pontoppidan's conception of "good 
rhetoric” presupposes that the preacher—or the good orator—is indwelt 
by the Holy Spirit. He may be endowed with much or minimal eloquence, 
but what really matters is whether he is divinely inspired. With this cri- 
teria, Pontoppidan could distinguish between having knowledge about 
truth (cognitio veri) and having true knowledge about truth (cognitio vera 
de vero).9° True knowledge about truth—that the preacher himself was 
animated by the Holy Spirit—was, in effect, the precondition for being a 
good communicator. 

Pontoppidan’s conception of the ideal sermon—summarised as logi- 
cally ordered, simple, clear, and characterised by religious authenticity— 
anticipated in many respects Bastholm’s theory of rhetoric published 
twenty years later.!°° Bastholm also appealed for clarity in structure and 
composition, and he was skeptical of flowery, affected language. Accord- 
ing to his view, the good sermon or speech was delivered according to a 
carefully devised plan that gave listeners the opportunity to cognise the 
point of what was being said.!°! At the same time, the preacher needed to 
use words in ways that ensured everyone could understand. In Bastholm's 
rhetorical theory, however, the main emphasis was on the form and 
delivery of the sermon. Bastholm mentioned several formal and aesthetic 


96 Ibid., p. 227. 

97 Ibid., p. 187. 

98 Pontoppidan’s example is Demonstenes, whose rhetoric surpassed that of all other 
Greeks. But, Pontoppidan explains, “he surpassed all others in that he never spoke with- 
out being driven by the firm intention to do something good for his countrymen and to 
persuade them to do what was in their best interest.” Ibid., p. 185. 

99 Ibid., pp. 19-22. 

100 Bastholm, Talekonst (see above, introduction, n. 12). 
101 Ibid., pp. 19-22. 
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elements the preacher should pay attention to: what the preacher said 
should contain strong expression, rapid fluctuation in tone, moving 
phrases, and striking imagery that listeners could grasp with their mind's 
eye.!02 Such variety could be seen as the fruit of a well-deployed rhetorical 
style. Further, Bastholm specified how the speaker should look: his phy- 
sique, gestures, and personal style as well as pronunciation and mimicry. 
It was the speaker's responsibility to ensure that his message was strik- 
ing to both eyes and ears.!°3 The presentation also needed to be adapted 
to the location: gestures fitting for a village church would, according to 
his opinion, be entirely inappropriate in more sophisticated circles, while 
what was suitable in Italy would appear laughable in Denmark.!* The 
sermon must be beautiful and pleasant to the ear, and syllables, vowels, 
consonants, and pauses should be carefully considered and attuned to 
each other.!0® Speaking in a dialect was not advised: dialects from Jutland, 
Funen, or Norway would, by virtue of their provinciality, sound jarring 
when spoken from Copenhagen’s pulpits.!°6 At the same time, the presen- 
tational form the preacher chose should match the theme of his sermon: 
melancholy required a simple and unadorned tone, gladness required 
more eloquence, dogmatic reflections were best in a dry and factual way, 
while reflections on morality demanded a livelier modus.!°’ Everything 
should be couched in the rhetorical “middle style,” which contained the 
clarity of the “low style” and the vibrancy of the “high style.”!8 In this way, 
the sermon would appeal to a wide range of listeners; it would be full of 
“favour for the wise and clearness for the simple, and it could please both 
equally well.”!09 


102 Tbid., p. 203. 

103 See his emphasis on the need to please both eyes and ears (p. 304). As an adden- 
dum, he describes intonation, the pitch of the voice, body language, facial expressions, 
etc. pp. 317-33. 

104 Ibid., p. 230. 

105 There was an ongoing debate over what should be judged beautiful. As Bastholm 
stated: “The face that Cajus looks at with indifference, causes Titus to feel despair; the 
masterpieces of music which elate the European and set him beside himself, will cause the 
Asian to feel cold and put him to sleep.” Nevertheless, Bastholm claims, what was defined 
as beautiful needed to follow certain rules: “One and the same speech is far from beautiful 
or touching to everyone, nevertheless, there are rules for how to create beauty. If the rules 
are followed, the listener who understands the rules and who has trained himself to have 
good taste will understand the speech to be beautiful.” Ibid., pp. 209-10. 
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Bastholm also considered inspiration necessary for being able to give 
a good sermon, but in his treatise, it was conceived as a rhetorical trait. 
Rhetorical enthusiasm, he believed, was like a state of mind into which 
the speaker put himself through training his power of imagination. This 
state of mind could also be achieved through reading something which 
was written by a great orator. Alternatively, one could ask oneself how, for 
example, a pastor like Hersleb, Block, or Cramer, all of them well known 
in Denmark at the time, would have preached over the Bible passage in 
question.° Yet despite technical expertise, a good preacher still needed 
to live as a good Christian, and this life was apparently something other 
than the rhetorical and aesthetic training upon which good sermons were 
built." In contrast to Pontoppidan’s conception, divine inspiration was, 
for Bastholm, not a decisive factor of preaching a good sermon. Good 
preaching was rather a matter of achieving aesthetic ideals, then trying to 
live in accordance with them. 

In emphasising the need to adapt to the local congregation, Bast- 
holm’s treatise demonstrated how the accommodation theory was mak- 
ing inroads in Danish theological public sphere, despite Høegh-Guldberg's 
energetic efforts to prevent it. On Bastholm’s view, it was on account of 
its form of presentation and the rhetorical and aesthetic tools the speaker 
chose.!!2 The preacher must be equally careful in the way he proclaimed 


10 Ibid., p. 303. 

11 In his section on the characteristics of the preacher, Bastholm concluded by point- 
ing out how necessary it was for the preacher to have a “Christ-like, blameless condition.” 
Bastholm emphasised the function of setting a good example: through his life and actions, 
the preacher needed to be a good example for his congregation to follow. He ended by 
referring to Charles Batteaux: “When one speaks, fully aware of the importance of one’s 
vocation, imbued with the zeal of salvation, having supped on the Sacred Books through 
reading and mediation, having practised Christ-like virtues, and having allowed himself to 
countenance the pulpit of Jesus Christ; then will all his words, his thoughts, and his expres- 
sions, bear the hallmark of his calling and his manners (...).” Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

12 “The application cannot be too living, strong, gripping, penetrating, and warm; here 
it is a matter of moving, persuading and stirring [the listener]; the speaker must do the last 
violence to his listener’s bad habits; if the application is cold, the coldness will remain with 
the listener, and the entire sermon will only remain some traces in the mind. If the speaker 
does not want to fail in achieving his goal, he must gather all his strength, his intellect, his 
wisdom, his wit, his imagination—none of these abilities should remain idle; proofs, rea- 
sons, enticements, threats, admonitions, and reproaches should be stacked, one upon the 
other, in the listeners’s minds (. . .).” Ibid., p. 139. Bastholm also gave a thorough description 
of the different ways in which the sermon should affect the listener, and concluded that 
these affects were most easily awoken through “living, strong, and lush paintings, whereby 
the object becomes visible to the listeners.” Ibid., p. 155. 
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the truth, as in the content of that truth." It would be a good thing if 
he was so gripped by his message that he forgot he was speaking more 
to people than himself. Such empathy, however, needed to be conveyed 
carefully, given that it made great demands on listeners’ alertness and 
concentration.” It was also essential for the preacher to use words the 
listeners could immediately relate to. Bastholm advised preachers to 
avoid certain biblical terminology which he assumed the peasantry was 
incapable of understanding." In this way, the pastor practised accommo- 
dation both in relation to his listeners and in relation to sermon contents: 
he adapted the message so it could be understood by the congregation, 
simultaneously as he adjusted his style in relation to his theme. 

From this short summary, it can be stated that the theological conven- 
tions reigning in Miinter’s context can thus be characterised as marked 
by simplification and accommodation. The contemporary theology took 
efforts in adapting their teaching to current general trends in society. In 
practical church life, this led to revisions of the liturgies, as well as a new 
understanding of what a sermon ideally should be. In Denmark-Norway, 
these trends were kept in pace by the political course chosen by Høegh- 
Guldberg’s government, even if Bastholm’s book represented modernising 
tendencies through its focus on adapting the Sunday service to the local 
congregation. 


13 Ibid., p. 202. See also chapter 34, ‘On the Style in General,’ where Bastholm argued 
in a similar vein when explaining why the preacher should always write down what he 
intends to say. For, as he says, “oftentimes truth is either important or not, depending on 
how it is clothed, in which it is expressed.” Ibid., p. 276. 

14 Ibid., pp. 189-90. 

15 Ibid., p. 270. 
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Geistliche Lieder 1772-74 


Turning to Miinter’s texts from this period, these can be divided into three 
groups; his collections of Geistliche Lieder, his seven-volume set of ser- 
mons written out in Predigten iiber die gewöhnliche Sonntagsevangelien, 
and a text written for Saint-Petri catechesis, Anleitung zur Erkenntniss und 
Ausübung des christlichen Glaubens. The texts will be treated separately in 
the following, starting with the collections of sacred songs. 

In publishing two volumes of hymn texts, Miinter threw himself into 
the debate on the function of hymns in the church service. This debate 
had been going on in Germany for some years, and reforms had already 
brought about significant consequences. When Johann Samuel Diterich 
introduced the reform with his hymn collection, he cut hymns that seemed 
objectionable. Among these were well-known works written by Martin 
Luther, such as Ein fest Burg and Komm, heiligen Geist. Diterich’s publica- 
tion triggered further attempts to simplify hymnals. Münter’s hymn writ- 
ing was not, however, caused by any contemporary trend. He was, in fact, 
returning to a longstanding interest. Since a youth, he had written reli- 
gious poetry, and this was also explicitly stated in Friedrich Minter's bio- 
graphical introduction to his father’s public lectures. Friedrich Miinter's 
claim can be documented through the material collected in The Royal 
Library in Copenhagen. Four hand-written volumes of religious poetry, 
written during 1748-52, are still in the library’s collections. As a newcomer 
to a cultural city like Copenhagen, Balthasar Miinter was surrounded by 
inspiring people in his immediate environment, and, as previously men- 
tioned, Klopstock and Cramer seem to have been important for Miinter’s 
poetic endeavours. 

Miinter's prefaces to his hymnals serve to introduce the status of hymns 
and explain how he envisaged their use in edifying the congregation. His 
primary objective was to demonstrate that hymns were superlative means 
for strengthening piety, in the sense that the character and essence of 
the poetry and melody were especially suited to make the singer open to 
Christian revelation. Hence, hymns were especially suitable for helping 
people draw on Christianity as a guiding principle in daily life. In produc- 
ing these works, Miinter also wanted to increase awareness of the liturgi- 
cal function of sacred music; both in the church service and in devotional 
exercises at home. Yet in order to serve its purpose, the music needed to 
follow some general rules, and these he explained in the preface. By virtue 
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of these extensive introductions, Miinter’s achievement was more than 
merely to produce poetic texts. He gave as well a well-argued, reflected 
contribution to the debate on the role of hymns in devotional life. 

Miinter’s hymn collection was well received by the press. One reviewer 
claimed that Münter significantly helped to improve sacred poetry." He 
praised Miinter for his edifying style and admired him for the openness 
he showed to “free thinkers and those who denied Christianity.”"” In 
a review of the second collection of the hymn, written in Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek, Minter was honoured for putting into practise the 
theoretical rules he gave in the introduction, but also for improvements 
he had made since publishing his first collection.!!$ Nevertheless, there 
was room for further improvements: according to this reviewer, Minter 
could have tempered some of his expressions. 

The introductions are important for understanding Miinter's view on 
religious poetry. The rules applying to anyone to write sacred lyrics, which 
Miinter describes here, can be summarised in three points: theological 
content, linguistic or poetic structure, and melodic form. Rules for poetic 
or musical correctness are however subordinated to the fact that the hymn 
should be based on the writer's own religious experience. In this way, the 
hymn can mediate feelings which are fundamentally able to affect other 
people’s life. The hymn is therefore actually controlled by the revelation 
the poet has experienced, and Miinter's rules pertain to how that revela- 
tion is mediated. 

At the beginning of the introductions of both volumes, Miinter empha- 
sises the connection between individual, personal revelation and a 
hymn’s theological content. He rejects radically simplified congregational 
singing and is quick to deny that his hymns are so-called “educational 
songs” (Lehrlieder). This type of poetry emphasising pregnancy and clarity 


16 Kiobenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager for Aar 1774, 1: pp. 385-96, there 
p- 386. 

17 The reviewer argued that instead of cursing and denouncing the free-thinkers and 
despisers of Christianity, the Christian should rather pray for them, and with Balthasar 
Miinter, use the following words: “Mit dir den Gott der Erde gab.” Ibid., p. 392. 

18 Allgemeine deutsche Bibiliothek XXVI (1775), pp. 425-7, there pp. 426-7. In the short 
review of the first edition, Miinter had been criticised for linguistic and poetic inaccuracy: 
“Errors of scansion and the order of the words, passages which are too faint in contrast to 
those stronger strophes, which have some unclear lines and expressions (...).” It is, how- 
ever, also noticed that he does not have the “epic style of Klopstock’s song, which is good, 
neither does he have the fire of Cramer's odes, rather, they [the songs] are more tuned in 
Gellert's style.” Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek XXIII (1775), pp. 466-7, there p. 466. 
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was widespread at that time, and Miinter states that in accordance with 
those he addresses in this preface, Klopstock and Cramer, he is not con- 
vinced that the educational songs used so frequently are suitable for 
mediating on the Christian message.!!? But, Münter says, if one is willing 
to redefine meaning of the educational song concept, such that it also 
includes strengthening people’s religious sentiments, then the hymns in 
the volumes can also fall under this category. What is important is that 
the hymns should not be interpreted as a source for religious education 
that is oriented towards the intellect: Miinter views the educational songs 
as prayers or as conversations with oneself, and those who agree with 
him on this point will find educational songs in this volume which, in his 
own words, “not only can be read, but also sung.”!° Sacred songs can be 
regarded as the work of the Holy Spirit, and as such, can convey truths 
lying beyond the bounds of reason. It is incorrect, Miinter states, to imag- 
ine that dogmatic explanations belong in hymns. If the writer for example 
wants to talk about the Holy Spirit, he or she should expound on the Holy 
Spirit’s creative energy instead of focusing on the Holy Spirit’s dogmatic 
function or status in the Trinity.!*! Miinter therefore advises the poet to 
construct the lyrics with religious impressions that are formed through 
personal experience. But, it is also possible that the lyricist chooses a 


19 Tn his lyric theory, written in 1757, Christian Gellert outlined a distinction between 
Lehroden and Oden fiir das Herz. The destinction is described as being between works 
emphasising “more education” versus “more feeling.” Chr. F. Gellert, ‘Vorrede zu Geist- 
lichen Oden und Lieder’ http://www.uni-duisburg.de/lyriktheorie/1757_gellert.html (last 
accessed 28.08.12). For the spread of this theory, see Gerhard Kaiser, ed., Aufklårung, 
Empfindsamkeit, Sturm und Drang [Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 7 vols.] (Munich, 
1976), 3: pp. 61-73. 

120 Miinter reserves the lecture form for religious education because the hymn’s char- 
acter lacks the precision needed for religious teaching. The tone used in teaching is in fact 
in direct opposition to the character of spiritual songs: “You see, dearest friend, that I do 
not hold the education in religion to be the task for the sacred song’s poetry, rather, as far 
as I think, this should be reserved for prosaic lectures. Those who want to teach the mind 
of God and his will, those who want to lead, explain, and prove the truths of religion out 
of its foundation, which is what you say when you talk about teaching in religion, must 
remain cold and calm [in their] appreciation, and talk in the simple style of teaching, 
which is the opposite of the style of poetry. The structures of syllables, the rhyme, which 
I think in the end must be abolished in the Sacred Songs, and the concept of Sacred Songs 
in itself, would not allow him enough space to fully broaden his talent.” However, Miinter 
admits that the educational songs may have a function for “most people.” Other than the 
Bible, the catechism, and the hymnal, the peasantry lack edifying books. It is therefore 
important for the hymnal to include easily understandable songs usable for their religious 
edification. To this end, it is important that the educational songs stem from religious 
inspiration. GL 2, pp. 5-6. 

121 Ibid., pp. 9-1. 
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theme and is affected by that theme during the hymn writing process. If 
he or she wants to write about a theme which poses difficulty, the first 
stanzas will be marked by a “certain coldness and stiffness.” The religion's 
content and the hymn as a religious work will, however, be able to affect 
the lyricist. As a consequence of this, poetry will eventually become more 
animated.!?? 

Hence, according to Miinter, the focus ofthe hymn is the non-intellectual 
side of religion. This is why revealed theology is more often used in writing 
sacred lyrics than natural theology is. Even though both aspects of religion 
are absolutely necessary for composing hymns, the one is "brighter, more 
consistently reliable, and richer in material than the other.”!?3 The poet 
who only uses natural theology as a source for writing sacred lyrics has 
not understood the importance of his task, when he overlooks the pow- 
erful and clear source given by revealed theology. In doing so, he writes 
the hymn for the wrong public: the hymns should be written not only for 
Christians, but also for the natural admirers of God.!?* The hymn’s fore- 
most goal is to nurture love of self and to understand oneself as a valuable 
being.!25 When the hymn does so, it also benefits the person’s rationality 
as well as heart. 


122 Ibid., pp. 16-9. 

123 Ibid., p. 3. 

124 Ibid. 

125 “The source of all feeling is, however, the self-love.” Ibid., p. 8. Münter uses the 
concept of self-love in all his texts. His starting point is the person’s self-understanding 
as being created in the image of God, which in turn also is the basis for loving others. 
See Luke 6,36—42; 35, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 337-52, and Matt. 23,34-9; Phil. 2,6-7, Predigten 
vol. 7, pp. 33-48. In the latter sermon, he explains that self-love must be seen in rela- 
tion to how Christ descended to earth and became human for our sake. There is there- 
fore no other being who can actually call Christ a brother. Mankind also therefore stands 
in a unique position in relation to all other created beings. Christ became a part of the 
human race, Miinter emphasises; he established a blood relationship with his brothers 
and sisters. This provides the bases for a new self-understanding—as having a citizenship 
in Heaven. This is why it is necessary to love oneself as a brother or sister of Christ. See 
Matt. 23,34-9; Phil. 2,6-7, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 33-48, there p. 39. The same form of self-love 
comes to expression in Oeffentliche Vortråge. See for example John 8,12—20, Oeffentliche 
Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 49-64 and Matt. 7,12, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 17-32. In Anlei- 
tung, Miinter defines the concept of self-love as to follow God’s will in all things. The 
basis for this is that we are God's children, and that he has created us with freedom and 
the ability to reason. This form of self-love is distinguished from a self-love based on the 
human urge to follow one’s own desires and inclinations in ways contrary to God’s will. 
Anleitung, pp. 162-3. In Unterhaltungen, Münter describes two types of self-love. One is a 
love of the self that is based on being created in the image of God. This constantly trig- 
gers good thoughts and compels the believer to do what is good. The second love of self 
is egoistical and selfish, ensuring that one’s own needs are always the center of attention. 
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Such a goal sets standards for the theological content. To reach the 
goal, the hymn’s theological ideas must not be embroidered in detail. 
They must be short and to the point, like prayers that turn the singer's 
attention from the world and to an introverted mediation on the message 
conveyed.!?6 The theological ideas should help the singer shut out the 
wider environment and hone in on a message in a way that awakens the 
singer's religious feelings. But the theological ideas can only do this if 
they are presented as expressions pregnant with content. Ideas should be 
formulated concisely because the human attention span is too short to 
cope with long expositions.1?7 

Even though Miinter sees revelation as setting guidelines for the con- 
tent of the hymns, he is puzzled by those who are ambivalent about its 
poetic structure. Certain of his contemporaries claim that it is unneces- 
sary to be concerned about the order of words or their linguistic presen- 
tation, and Miinter acknowledges their significance by calling them “not 
unauthorised judges.”!28 This is an attitude Miinter cannot accept. Poets 
who, by virtue of their lacking talent, do not write good poetry, will exploit 
this freedom and formulate lyrics poorly. The mediocrity in their work 
renders them difficult for most people to appreciate. To fulfil a hymn's 
religious potential, it is therefore crucial to avoid “unusual words (...), 
hard elisions, sounds that pierce the ears in an offensive way, difficult 
vowels and incorrect diction, speech errors, false rhymes, and the like.”!29 
This, Miinter argues, is because “a bit too much punctuality is better than 
negligence.”13° 

Strict linguistic standards apply especially for those who write hymns 
intended for use in the divine service. Since this is attended by a wide vari- 
ety of people, many of whom are unable to understand poetic language, 
the poet must guard against poetic license.!3! The power of imagination 


This negative self-love, which he also calls selfish, is stronger than the positive type, and it 
always seeks to suppress all good thoughts. Unterhaltungen, 1: pp. 173-4. 

126 GL 2, p. 18. Münter refers to prayer (gebet) and self-conversation (selbstgespråch) 
when describing how the teachings in religion should be presented. 

127 Ibid. 

28 Ibid., p. 26. 

129 Ibid., pp. 26-7. 

130 Thid., p. 27. 

181 Münter uses the term Erdichtung when referring to how the sacred song should not 
be composed (“In dem geistlichen Lieden findet also gar keine Erdichtung statt.”). This 
word, which is translated with ‘fabrication’ (Opdigtelse) in the review in Kiobenhavnske 
Efterretninger (see above, n. 116), there p. 387, is used in contemporary poetic debate. The 
word refers to vivid descriptions of the Christian message, to the extent that the message is 
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must be kept on a leash, and the poet should not use figurative language. 
When using analogies, he or she must endeavour to express the point as 
precisely as possible. As one Copenhagen reviewer wrote, it is important 
for the poet to “condescend to the simple person and the general public”; 
he must aim to "live within their sphere.”!32 

But precisely because most parishioners are part of a general public, 
the poet should also strive to wield language in an exalted way. If the 
poet writes lyrics lacking religious efficacy, parishioners will indeed be 
led astray. The average parishioner has no training in selecting edifying 
songs. As menial labourers without enculturation, the parishioners are 
also almost completely without taste; they would sing along without dis- 
covering the song’s flat, mediocre quality. These songs can be described as 
watery (wdssericht).!33 On the other hand, Münter states, religious experi- 
ence has nothing to do with education. The potential for religious experi- 
ence exists in all human hearts, and it must be awakened through stirring 
expressions. Even if the educated and cultured people have more sophis- 
ticated language and hence are able to express themselves more precisely 
about everyday work, they have no advantage when talking about reli- 
gion. Miinter has experienced this through his work as a pastor: “they do 
not talk more forcibly and strongly about religious issues, examples being 
confidence in God and the hope of eternal life etc., than I have heard from 
the lips of the old and poor weavers, those who have spent their lives at 
the spinning wheel (...).”13* This is why the lyrics must be composed in a 
noble, dignified manner, and by this means, coincide with their contents. 


wrapped in a language not necessary for understanding the message. Both Klopstock and 
Cramer use this concept in a positive manner. After the publication of Messiah, Klopstock 
was criticised for veiling the Christian gospel with what his opponents held to be mythol- 
ogy and human imagination. Klopstock defended himself by pointing out that the Bible 
provided a framework for the poet in presenting the message, and that the poet was free 
in forming his message according to what the revelation pointed out for him. Cramer sup- 
ported Klopstock, arguing that the Erdichtungen of the religious poetry should be regarded 
as linguistic variations over the Christian message. Further, Cramer stated, Erdichtungen 
could be regarded as a part of the theology itself, and could be found in interpretations of 
the Bible, as well as in the biblical stories. See Gerhard Kaiser, Klopstock. Religion und Dich- 
tung (Giithersloh, 1963), pp. 327-47. When Münter discounts himself from using Erdich- 
tungen, he defends a simplicity which enables the uneducated and common parishioner 
to understand the hymns sung in church. If this linguistic device is used, he argues, it 
might cause the peasantry to misunderstand the “decoration for the fact that matters (...).” 
GL 2, pp. 20-1. 

182 Kigbenhavnske Efterretninger (see above, n. 16), there p. 389. 

193 GL 2, p. 24. 

134 Ibid., p. 25. 
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Words should be put in the order rendering them most effective, and the 
thoughts they trigger must follow each other in an easily comprehensible, 
logical order. The sacred song is and remains poetry, even though it may 
not appear to be as artfully arranged as poetry normally is. For this reason, 
Münter claims, it must also follow the rules of poetry.!?° The simplicity 
Miinter advocates thus does not conflict with the work’s poetic contents. 

Further, it is important for the poet to be aware of the necessary dif- 
ference between songs meant for church service and songs meant for 
the devotions at home.!36 Songs for home devotions fulfil a need in life’s 
special circumstances and should be geared towards the particulars of 
everyday life. These songs will be improved if the poet remembers his 
own reactions in situations he has been in himself, and uses them as the 
starting point for his poetry. Using this method, the work will become 
“a faithful picture of the truth,” able to offer comfort and stir the hearts 
of others. 

The difference between hymns for home devotions and those for church 
should be clearly expressed through melody. The melody strongly affects 
the song’s religious potential. Its role is to breathe more life into the text, 
to underscore the feelings and impressions the text conveys. Miinter dis- 
tinguishes between chorale melodies and aria melodies, stipulating that 
chorale melodies are for the church service: they have fewer intervals and 
are more sober and slower than arias. Aria melodies, on the other hand, 
can be used for home devotions because they are more soloistic, complex, 
and faster than chorales.!?” When the poet writes for the divine service, 
he should primarily adapt his lyrics to tunes which already exist. In this 
respect, Miinter is himself an exemplary model, given how he modifies 
texts to already-existing melodies in the first volume.!38 The poet should, 
like he himself had done, try to limit the number of new melodies because 
the congregation can exist of many parishioners who find it difficult to 
learn them. Also for this reason, Miinter points out, it is important to 
study the character and spirit of the melody one wants to use in order 
to transfer these qualities to lyrics. Having said this, Miinter admits that 


135 Ibid., p. 22. 

136 Only a few of Münter’s songs are explicitly meant to be sung during home devotions. 
In the preface to the second volume, he refers to nr. 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 29, and “some other 
works” for this purpose. Ibid., p. 18. 

137 Münter underlines, however, that the freedom which is ascribed to the aria melody 
must not be used for anything other than improving the religious expression already pres- 
ent in the hymn. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

138 See above, p. 34. 
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it is an “unpleasant restriction” for the poet when he is obliged to use 
already existing melodies for his lyrics. He should not be reproached 
for eventually having problems in doing so. But despite the problem of 
adjusting texts to melodies, the poet must strive to overcome such chal- 
lenges, since adjustment is a matter of providing hymns suitable for the 
church service.139 

If hymn lyrics are to be combined with a new melody, Münter believes 
the composer can, in advance, make special demands on the poet.149 Most 
importantly, he must demand that the text is not “cold and diluted.” It 
must instead be imbued with warmth and spirituality. The phrases should 
not be too long; this makes it difficult for the composer to shape an appro- 
priate melody. The composer can also require that the poet exercise nec- 
essary diligence in declamation and verse rhythm. If the text has several 
themes, these should not conflict with each other. Conflicting themes 
make it impossible for the composer to adapt the melody to the charac- 
ter of lyrics. For example, it is impossible to demand serious music in one 
stanza and joyful music in the next. The poet must simply be satisfied if 
the composer manages to follow the harmony and cadence of the lyrics, to 
some extent. A hymn normally has several stanzas, and the syllables, one 
following after each other, will have different intonations and rhythms. 
This can create problems for the musical design. It is thus unreasonable to 
demand that the composer produces a melody coinciding in every respect 
with proper declamation. 


The Significance of Hymns in the Church Service 


In the preface to Geistliche Lieder, Minter attributes a special role to songs 
in conveying religious experience." The sacred songs open up for the 
heart’s religion, making its felt aspects more accessible than those primar- 
ily accessed through thought. They nourish a devotion directed towards 
heaven that steers the Christian from the things of the world and to the 
divine. They appeal to something inherent in all humanity, a potential 
awakened through encountering what is sacred. Hymns therefore contrib- 
ute in an important way to devotion. 


139 GL 2, pp. 31-2. 

140 Ibid., p. 32. 

141 “I gladly admit that no other form of presentation is better suited to influence the 
truths of religion in the hearts, first and foremost to the common man, than that which 
should prevail in the sacred songs.” GL 1, p. 5. 
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Minter reiterates his arguments for extolling hymns in other contexts 
as well. Their unique power is explicitly emphasised in a sermon he 
preached when launching the new hymnal at Saint-Petri in 1782. Here he 
describes their potential “as a magnificent power, which can lift the soul 
to heaven and fill it with holy promises of heavenly change.”!*? The power 
Miinter speaks of here concerns the character of the poetry and music. 
In both introductions from the early 1770s and in a sermon preached ten 
years later, he stresses the connection between how religious experience 
is conveyed as well as the qualities of poetry and music: they express a 
different, deeper truth than what lectures can do and they appeal to the 
power of imagination more than to reason. “Poetry speaks the language of 
emotion,” Münter states in the preface to the second volume. The melody 
accompanying it, he continues, declaims emotional expression and gives 
it even more strength than the poetic art can provide.!*3 He refines this 
argumentation even further in a sermon: “Herein both fine arts are united, 
those seeming to exercise the greatest power over the human heart, 
poetry and music, in the service of religion. Through poetry and music, 
the teachings, rules, and promises of religion flow into the mind; they 
awaken holy feelings, they multiply and confirm one’s good intentions, 
and all in the most helpful ways, the ways that lead to the heart.”!** Art 
exists on a different level than prose; music and poetry can communicate 
far beyond what intellectual language is capable of doing. For this reason, 
Miinter asserts, hymns are some of the foremost means for presenting 
the Gospel. 

Because of the potential which Miinter believes hymns have, he awards 
them an important role in the church service. In his sermon for the fif- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity in 1783, he regrets that so many in his own 
congregation think the sermon is the focal point of the service.45 Few 
are in the pews when the service starts, more arrive during the singing, 
but most arrive just before the sermon. Consequently, parishioners lose 
out on prayers as well as sacraments, and they are unable to experience 
the hymns’ edifying potential. This latter point is particularly regrettable, 
says Miinter, given that a new hymnal was introduced the previous year, 
one from which all the incomprehensible and objectionable bits had been 
removed. 


142 Mark 16,1-8, Rom. 6,4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there p. 169. 
143 GL 2, p. 27. 

144 Mark 16,1-8; Rom. 6,4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there p. 169. 
145 Luke 14,1-11; Matt. 10,30, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 433-48, there p. 443. 
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Simple language and melodies everyone can sing do not detract from 
the educative, communicative potential. And even though Miinter admits 
that poetry and music have the unique power to convey religious expe- 
rience, he simultaneously underscores the significance of simple, under- 
standable poetry in hymns used in the church service. In the introductory 
sermon in 1782, he lauds the new hymnal, pointing out that of all the 
new hymnals published in recent years, this is the best he has seen. It 
meets the needs of Saint-Petri as well as of other parishes. The reason the 
new hymnal is needed, he claims, is that religious expression is subject to 
change. One must therefore adapt the music to whatever form of expres- 
sion is relevant at the time. Miinter thus spurs his own congregation to 
recognise the need for a new hymnal: already in 1777, he and Ludwig 
Manthey had appealed to the church council, requesting support for the 
publication of a new hymnal for the church.'*6 Since it has arrived now, 
he believes it is important for the parishioners to have it. He therefore 
offers to give free copies to those who cannot afford it. But, Miinter says, 
it should be received for the purpose of edification, not to sell it further 
to someone else. He will ensure himself that this is done.!47 

By emphasising the need for simplifying and adapting hymns to the 
present age, Miinter is consistent with guidelines given in another con- 
temporary German hymnal, Gesangbuch der deutschen in Kopenhagen.!*8 
The book states that the explicit goal is to express the Christian message 
with the greatest possible clarity, and to avoid anything that might hinder 
“truly pious and virtuous sentiments.”!4? This means that the hymn writer 
and editor must strive for clarity and detail, organising the contents in a 


146 This can be documented from the minutes of Saint-Petri. See the note signed Bal- 
thasar Miinter and Ludwig Manthey, Kirkekollegiets hovedprotokoller 1765-1787 (see above, 
introduction, n. 1), p. 395. 

147 Tn the introductory sermon he writes that he has reserved “Tuesday in the first week 
after Easter (9 April)” to do this inspection. “On this day,” he continues, “the poor from 
our congregation, those who have the old hymnal, can bring it to me in my house. If I find 
that they request the new hymnal with the right intentions, they will either receive it at 
once or be given the assurance that they will be given it later.” However, Minter demands 
that the poor parishioners bring the old hymnal to his house and leave it there, so that he 
can ward against “ruse and dishonesty.” For, he claims, “those who don’t have the old one 
perhaps never have desired to have it, do not have the right to claim the new one.” Mark 
16,1-8; Rom. 4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there p. 175. 

148 This book includes several of Münter’s own texts. 

149 Vorbericht, Allgemeines Gesangbuch, auf Könglichen Allergnädigsten Befehl zum 
öffentlichen häuslichen Gebrauche der deutschen in Kopenhagen herausgegeben (Copenha- 
gen, 1782). The author of this preface is not given. 
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way that is consistent with the contents of the Scripture and the confes- 
sion of the church.!50 

For Minter, then, the artistic quality of hymns—as poetic and musical 
compositions, and especially those used in the church service—is best 
when crafted in relation to target users. The hymn’s conditions for instill- 
ing devotion are predicated upon participants being able to understand 
what they are singing about. This simplicity should reflect the revelation 
the author and composer have participated in. In this way, the hymn's 
religious content can also communicate to others. 


Predigten iiber die gewöhnliche Sonntagsevangelien, 1778-84 


When Münter started his series of public lectures on Gospel texts during 
Advent 1777, he began a new tack in his efforts to publish sermons. Since 
1769 he had published more or less fragmentary drafts or introductions to 
the themes for each Sunday. Now he resolved to go one step further: from 
now on he would only publish complete sermons.!?? His goal was to use 
Bible texts in a new way, cross-referencing the official lectionary readings 
with other Bible readings, in order to avoid focusing on the same themes 
and pericopes year after year.!°® With this approach, the sermon’s presen- 
tation could appear forced in form, he admitted, but it would enable him 
to meet the parishioners’ need for instruction and edification. Further, it 
would help parishioners become better acquainted with the Bible. 
Miinter's use of alternative Bible readings as the basis for the sermons 
reveals a special form of communication from the pastor to his congrega- 
tion. The connection between the predetermined readings and Miinter's 
additional texts can often seem peripheral—sometimes there seems to 
be no connection at all—yet with the help of introductions and general 
themes, he manages to reveal points of contact that justify his choice of 
readings. Thus he can communicate with the congregation according to 


150 The hymnal contains two main sections: 1) Songs over the teachings of the Chris- 
tian faith, and 2) Songs over the teachings of virtues in Christianity. These sections are 
subdivided into sixteen and six parts respectively. In his sermon on Mark 16 in volume 5, 
Miinter quotes almost verbatim from the preface to the hymnal, on how its theological 
content harmonises with the “undisputable teachings of the Holy writings and the public 
confessions of our evangelic church.” Mark 16,1-8; Rom. 4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, 
there p. 174. 

151 Each year’s sermons from Advent and Christmas are published in the following 
year’s volume: Advent 1777 is printed in volume 1; Advent 1778 in volume 2, etc. 

152 “Vorbericht, in Predigten vol. 1, p. 2. 

153 For the exact text references in each volume, see Appendix 1. 
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his own lights, without being criticised for deviating from the general dic- 
tates laid down for the church service. The design and contents of his ser- 
mons or public lectures also show which themes he thinks it is especially 
important to address. Clearly then, Miinter follows the current trend of 
structuring sermons synthetically and thematically. 

With proceeds earmarked for the church’s poor fund, the sermons were 
printed out and offered for sale in advance of each Sunday service.!54 It 
was also clearly possible to subscribe to the sermon series.!?° In addition 
to contributing to charity and helping parishioners prepare for the Sunday 
service, Miinter used the publications to inform parishioners of relevant 
themes and topics. One key theme was the collection of alms for the poor, 
and many sermons in the seven volumes close with the announcement 
that both in the morning and afternoon, there is an alms cup avail for 
donating to the poor.!56 

Some sermons from this series were soon published in Danish ver- 
sions, and Miinter was also duly discussed in Danish journals, even being 
described as a “righteous man and teacher” who uses every opportunity 
to oppose “ingrained prejudices and putrid habits.”!?” Two years later one 
reviewer celebrates him as unique amongst the German pastors: “Not all 
German sermons deserve translations, but truly, the sermon of Dr. Münter 
that have been published in our language are worthy to be read by the 


154 Bobé, St. Petri (see above, introduction, n. 14), p. 128. 

155 In Kiøbenhavnske nye Efterretninger om lærde Sager, a reviewer says he wants to 
inform those who “subscribe to the honourable doctor's annual series,” that “this sermon’s 
page numbers continue from the previous sermons for this year.” Kiøbenhavnske nye Efter- 
retninger om lærde sager for Aar 1782, 2: p. 847. 

156 In the sermon for the second Sunday after Trinity, 1778, Luke 14,16—24, Predigten 
vol. 1, pp. 321-36, Miinter points out that this Sunday is the 53rd time he, as parish priest, 
has announced a collection for the poor and needy in the parish. This collection campaign 
takes place quarterly in Saint-Petri Church. The sermon's structure and contents are typi- 
cal for the Sundays during the collection campaign. The individual sermons in this collec- 
tion do not center on the theme of charity, brotherly love, or alms for the poor, but have 
the title "How shall we be saved?” "What did God do with this? He gave his only begotten 
son. 2) What shall we ourselves do? We shall believe in the Son of God.” The transition to 
Miinter's appeal for alms occurs in the sermon's final section (Beschluss), when he points 
out that giving charity to needy brothers is the most important fruit of faith (there, p. 336). 
In this way, he creates unity in the sermon contents. This type of transition between the 
sermon’s main theme and the appeal for alms can be found in many of Miinter’s sermons. 
See for example the sermon for the fourth Sunday after Trinity, Luke 6,36—42; Mark 12:41-4, 
Predigten vol. 2, pp. 331-46, there pp. 345-6. This latter sermon’s theme is “Christian gener- 
osity.” The conclusion ties in with the main section by saying that just as Jesus was aware 
of all who gave offerings in the temple, so also God is aware of Saint-Petri’s collection for 
the poor. Those who attend the service should therefore contribute to the collection. 

157 Kiøbenhavnske nye Efterretninger om lærde Sager for Aar 1780, 2: p. 484. 
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Danes,” the reviewer said.!°® In Kiøbenhavnske Nye Efterretninger, he was 
also credited for his “thoroughly moving presentations.” The reviewer 
claimed that whoever understands or recognises the author's form of pre- 
sentation, and whoever was able to understand the mood or atmosphere 
of the time when the sermon was given, will undoubtedly take part in 
feelings the sermon aroused when it was first heard.!? 


Sermon Structure and Form 


Miinter’s sermons are structured in different ways, yet all the structures 
serve the overarching goal of making the Bible reading relevant to listen- 
ers. These structures tend to follow specific outline forms Miinter chooses 
in relation to how many themes he wants to link to a reading. He does not 
talk about his own texts as sermons. Instead, they are labeled Oeffentliche 
Vorträge or simply Vortråge.'6 Each main heading states the day in the 
church calendar, the original reading, and the text or texts with which 
he links it.!61 All sermons begin with a prayer introducing the theme for 
the day. In the actual Sunday service, the sermons are followed by one or 
several hymns, whereas in the volumes of printed sermons, information 
about hymn selection is printed after each sermon.!6? 

After the introductory prayer, Miinter begins justifying his use of 
self-chosen Bible readings.!6? This takes the form of a text presentation 


158 Kiøbenhavnske nye Efterretninger om lærde Sager for Aar 1782, 1: p. 74. 

159 Kiøbenhavnske nye Efterretninger (see above, n. 155), p. 847. 

160 The lecture concept is used in the introduction of several sermons. See for example 
the sermon for the first Sunday in Lent 1778, Luke 11,14-28; 1 Tim. 1,13; 1 Kor. 15,9; Acts 
26,9-11, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 161-76, there p. 164 and the sermon for the first Sunday after 
Trinity 1780, Luke 16,19-31; 1 Thess. 5,17, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 271-86, there p. 273. 

161 Example: “twelfth Sunday after Trinity 1779 over the Gospel of Mark. 7, 31-7 pre- 
sented with Psalm 103, 2-4,” Predigten vol. 2, pp. 395-410, there p. 395. The alternation 
between the pastors in Saint-Petri (see above, p. 31), means there are few Sundays in the 
church year where all seven years are represented in Miinter’s sermon collections. One of 
the few Sundays where Miinter always gave the sermon is First New Year's Day. 

162 For some sermons, Miinter also printed the titles and numbers of other hymns sung 
during the service. See for example the fourth Sunday of Lent, John 6,1-15; 2 Cor. 6,4, 
Predigten vol. 6, pp. 161-76, there p. 176, where he lists the main hymn and which one is 
the processional hymn. A second example is for New Year's Day 1783, Luke 2,21; Prov. 16,9, 
Predigten vol. 6, pp. 49-64, there, p. 64, which lists the numbers for the processional hymn, 
the main hymn, the hymn before the Lord’s Prayer, the hymn after the sermon, and the 
recessional hymn. 

163 In a few cases, the original readings are the starting point for the sermon. This is 
the case for Good Friday 1780 (pericope Luke 23,42-3), Predigten vol. 3, pp. 143-58, the 
Day of Repentance and Prayer 1782 (pericope Isaiah 55,6-7), Predigten vol. 5, pp. 209-24, 
the fourth Sunday after Easter 1782 (pericope John 16,5—15), Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225-40, 
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(introduction) where he prepares the reader and the listener for the day’s 
theme. The readings are selected from both the Old and New Testaments, 
as well as from Deuterocanonical books, and they tend to be shorter peri- 
copes, often one or two verses, with clearly profiled points.!64 The ser- 
mons can also be based on several Bible readings.!6° 


How Miinter Uses the Readings 


Miinter's presentation of the readings usually starts with a short explana- 
tion of the official pericope. This he relates to the readings he himself has 
chosen. The way he uses the official pericope is apparently pragmatic, 
and, more than there being a natural connection between it and his self- 
selected readings, the connection he makes seems to reflect a desire to 
talk about a specific theme. As such, the connection can often seem weak 
or farfetched. There are many examples of this, and the following three 
are typical. When Miinter, for the first Sunday of Advent in 1777, wants to 
preach on the theme of prejudice and he delivers a sermon on Luke 9,51—6 
rather than Matt. 21,1-9, he forges a connection between the readings by 
emphasising that the events happened after Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday.!66 Because the Jews had a faulty understanding of what 
to expect from the Messiah, their prejudice led them astray. Prejudice 
about the contents of religion, Miinter asserts, can also be found amongst 
contemporary people. A second example is from his sermon for Annun- 
ciation Day in 1781: Miinter uses the pericope from Luke 1,26-38, about 
the angel’s message to Mary, as an occasion to preach on how to avoid 


the fifth Sunday after Easter 1782 (pericope John 3,23-30), Predigten vol. 5, pp. 241-56, the 
second day of Pentecost 1782 (pericope John 3,16—21), Predigten vol. 5, pp. 289-304, Annun- 
ciation 1782 (pericope Luke 1,39-56), Predigten vol. 5, pp. 305-20, Maundy Thursday 1784 
(pericope Luke 22,14-20), Predigten vol. 7, pp. 177-92. 

164 Use of the book of Sirach: Predigten vol. 5: first Sunday of Lent, Matt. 4,1-11; 
Sir. 15,14-5, pp. 97-112, Predigten vol. 4: second Sunday after Trinity, Luke 14,16—24; Sir. 5,6, 
PP: 305-20. 

Longer pericopes can in some instances also be found. See for example the sermon 
for the third Sunday of Advent 1777 where Matt. 11,2—10 is associated with Mark 6,17-29, 
Predigten vol. 1, pp. 17-32. 

165 See for example his explanation of Matt. 4,11, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 145-60, which 
is linked with 2 Pet.2,4; James 1,14-5; Hebr. 2,17-8; Hebr. 4,15-6, the explanation of Luke 
11,14-28, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 161-76, which is linked with 1 Tim. 1,13; 1 Cor. 15,9; Acts 26,9—11, 
and the explanation of Matt. 2,13-23, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 401-16, which is linked with 
Prov. 15,3; Matt. 10,30. 

166 Matt. 21,1-9; Luke 9,51-6, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 1-16. The pericope from the gospel of 
Luke is about Jesus and the Samaritans. Miinter’s theme is "The harmfulness of the preju- 
dices in Religion and the mean to release us from this.” 
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falling back into a sinful life.167 Minter's main point is that the foremost 
means is God’s word, and his starting point for this interpretation is Luke 
11,28. This passage can also be related to the pericope Miinter was actually 
supposed to preach on: Mary hearing God's word and doing what God 
tells her to do. Mary and the angel—the pericope’s actual theme—is how- 
ever only mentioned in the sermon’s first short paragraph. For the sixth 
Sunday of Lent 1783, he preaches on the significance of the individual’s 
conscience vis-a-vis God and others (Acts 24,16).168 This theme he relates 
to the original pericope (Matt. 21,1-9) by showing that Jesus, by virtue of 
his good conscience, could fearlessly ride into Jerusalem.!69 Jesus knew 
what awaited him the following days, but his conscience was clear since 
he had always followed God's will. He therefore had assurance that God 
would care for him in his final hours. Miinter wants to point out how the 
person who does the will of God can rely on God's care. Such an obedient 
Christian has a clean conscience and can therefore face the future without 
fear, just as Jesus himself did. 

New Year's day is the name day for Jesus, and the official sermon text is 
Luke 2,21. However, instead of preaching on this passage, Miinter empha- 
sises humility at the start of a new year as the topic for his sermon. Every 
year he uses this day to remind parishioners of their Christian duty, the 
ephemerality of life and God’s faithfulness towards those who believe 
in him. In 1778, 1781, 1782, and 1784, this reminder is presented through 
readings from the psalms, and in the latter three instances, he does not 
even mention the official New Testament reading.!”° For the New Year's 
sermon in 1784, he also entirely omits the Gospel text from the sermon 
heading. This day, Miinter uses concrete historical events as the basis for 
his sermon. The previous year was dramatic for Europe's population due 
to earthquakes and volcanic eruptions.!”! It also marked the end of the 


167 “A guide to how we can carry out our purpose not to strangle our good intention and 
avoid falling back into sins, with the help of the right means.” 1,26-38; Luke 11,28, Predigten 
vol. 4, pp. 161-76, there p. 163. 

168 Matt. 21,1-9; Acts 24,16, Predigten vol. 6, pp.177—92. 

169 In Miinter's published sermons, the pericope from Matthew 21 is repeatedly used as 
the basis for the first Sunday of Advent and the sixth Sunday of Lent. 

170 1778: Psalm 90,10-2. 1781: Psalm 39,13. 1782: Psalm 39,5-7. 1784: Psalm 46,9—1. In 1779 
and 1780, Miinter uses two texts from the New Testament as the basis for his sermons: 
Matt. 25,31-46 and John 9,4 respectively. In 1783 he uses Prov. 16,9. 

171 “In this year, we saw the terrifying movement in nature. Earthquakes and fires left 
cities and countries like deserts.” Predigten vol. 7, pp. 49-64, there p. 50. In 1783 Europe 
experienced tremendous natural catastrophes. In February and March, the Calabria region 
of Italy suffered a massive earthquake with approximately 50,000 casualties, while on 
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American Revolutionary War and the Treaty of Paris, which ratified the 
United States’ independence from Great Britain.7? These events, Miinter 
asserts, incite humility and offer food for thought. He thus uses the New 
Year's sermon to show how right the psalmist is in pointing out the 
omnipotence of God over all earth, and how this power should induce 
awe, obedience, and an unlimited faith in God's power and mercy.!73 
Sometimes, Miinter alternates between the original pericopes and the 
readings he himself chooses. In the sermon for Maundy Thursday 1779, 
he advises on the correct use of the Eucharist for the sick and dying. The 
official reading is the story of the Last Supper (Luke 22,14-20).17* Münter’s 


Iceland, the Lakis volcanic system erupted repeatedly for a seven-month period, wiping 
out a fifth of the island’s population. Also in a sermon delivered in the following weeks, 
Miinter admonishes his parishioners to help their countrymen on Iceland, to ease their 
misery. Referring to the story of the widow’s mite in the Mark 12, he appeals to the poor 
in the parish—even those who are in need of help should help out. This sermon ends with 
the following note: “In the morning and afternoon, the poor boxes would be placed out to 
collect money for the inhabitants of Iceland, those who have incurred difficulty through 
the earthquakes and fires.” See the sermon on John 2,1-11; Gal. 6,9-10, Predigten vol. 7, 
pp. 81-96, there pp. 94-6. 

172 “In this year, God gave freedom back to the nations who had been suffering through 
a long and bloody war. As a result of their attention and care, a brave people living in 
a blessed country received the great gift of freedom for which they had been fighting.” 
Predigten vol. 7, pp. 49-64. 

173 Psalm 46,8-11: “Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desolations he hath made 
in the earth. He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he breaketh the bow, and 
cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in the fire. Be still and know that I am 
God: I will be exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” 

A similar use of actual historical events can be found in Miinter’s sermon for the first 
Sunday of Advent 1779 (Matt. 21,1-9; Acts 11,29), Predigten vol. 3, pp. 1-16. The sermon 
theme is the expansion of the Kingdom of God. Here Miinter asks his listeners to remem- 
ber their Protestant brothers in Poland. The spur for this is the king’s decree that citizens 
must pay a voluntary extra tax to help spread the gospel throughout the world. In the 
conclusion, Miinter explains how the evangelical Christians in Poland have had to fight 
the Catholics for their rights, how they, from 1768-75, suffered the hardship of war and 
since 1775 had regained religious freedom. The new religious freedom means that churches 
and schools which had been closed now were re-opened, and new churches and schools 
were being built. For this they needed funds, and Miinter beseeches his parishioners to 
pay the voluntary extra tax for their sisters and brothers in Poland. Matt. 21,1-9; Acts 11,29, 
Predigten vol. 3, pp. 1-16, there pp. 12-6. On this particular Sunday, Miinter combines these 
ideas with those from the previous year, about Jesus as the king of all mankind. He draws 
attention to his sermon from the previous year and points out that spreading God’s word 
to other people, the theme for this Sunday, is a natural consequence of how Jesus, through 
his majestic work, liberates and saves mankind. In the conclusion, the congregation is 
told that the collection baskets this Sunday are earmarked for “Organisation of the public 
evangelical Lutheran church in Poland.” 

174 Luke 22,14—20; 1 Cor. 10,15, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 187-202. For similar techniques, 
notice his sermon over Luke 21,25-36, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 1-16, where all of Matt. 24 is 
used to bolster the pericope’s message. 
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key point is that administering the sacrament on someone's deathbed 
is the result of that person having lived a Christian life marked by pen- 
ance, repentance, and faith. Yet in serving as pastor, he has observed how 
some—either sick or on their deathbed—receive the Eucharist based on 
the wrong premises. Many Christians believe participating in the Lord’s 
Supper in their final hours is sufficient for reconciliation with God. To 
avoid such misuse, he warns against administering this sacrament to 
those who are dying. In addition to reviewing this practise, Minter draws 
attention to his listeners’ own life of piety. It is not certain, he asserts, 
that everyone in the congregation understands the ramifications of his 
argumentation. Yet he hopes that amongst his listeners, there are “mature 
and trained” (månnliche und geiibte) Christians who are able to evaluate 
the exposition he is about to give. “Mature and trained” refers to those 
who are so mature in their religious knowledge that they are able, on their 
own, to judge meanings and habits, and to select what is good therein. 
Other people, Miinter asserts, often uncritically believe that these mean- 
ings and habits are correct.!”5 Miinter thus plaits 1 Cor. 10-5 into his inter- 
pretation of the text from Luke. In the pericope from the letter to the 
Corinthians, Paul tells the church at Corinth that he is speaking to them 
as discerning individuals and asking them to use this capacity for dis- 
cernment. With these two readings, Miinter builds his introductory com- 
ments, partly as a discussion of the danger of misusing the Lord’s Supper, 
and partly as a means for admonishing the congregation to assess what 
he is saying. At the close of this sermon, Miinter admonishes his listeners 
to treat the Eucharist with due reflection, asking them to use communion 
books written by enlightened Christians. This challenge is rooted in his 
belief that there are incorrect conceptions amongst his parishioners of 
what the Eucharist is, and that these are largely due to them using mis- 
leading communion books.!’6 Thus the sermon has a double agenda. It 
is not simply about administering the sacrament, for by highlighting his 
listeners’ evaluation of his message, Miinter makes them aware of the role 
the Eucharist can play in their own piety. 

The readings Miinter himself chooses can also be the starting point for 
a more specific interpretation of the standard pericopes. In his sermon 


175 Luk. 22,14-20; 1 Cor. 10.15, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 187-202, there p. 188. 

176 Münter recommends an assortment of books: one by Friedrich Germanus Lüdke 
(Berlin, 1774); Anleitung zum wiirdigen Gebrauch des heiligen Abendmals by Johann Georg 
Rosenmuller (Copenhagen, 1776); Zollikofers Anreden und Gebete (Leipzig, 1777); and 
Johann Hermes’s Handbuch der Religion (Berlin, 1779). Ibid., p. 202. 
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for the ninth Sunday after Trinity in 1779, he preaches on the wisdom of 
a Christian, linking his explanation of the pericope to Psalm 11,10. Here 
the psalmist explains how the fear of the Lord is identical to wisdom.!77 
The verse in fact elucidates Miinter’s understanding of the sermon theme 
and serves as the basis for his three-part presentation. At the same time, 
it explains the moral of the parable Miinter was actually supposed to 
preach on, namely the Wise Steward (Luke 16,1-9). The point is simply 
this: the person who wants to be a “child of the light” fears God and acts 
in accordance with God’s will. This person is not primarily interested in 
mammon, or in gaining material wealth through dishonest means, as is 
the steward in the parable. A similar kind of clarification can be found in 
a sermon Miinter holds later this same year. For the twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity, Psalm 103,2—4 is the basis for his interpretation of the mercies 
God bestows on mankind. The psalmist here declares God’s good deeds 
and tells of his healing power. This additional text illuminates the original 
pericope about Jesus healing the deaf and dumb man (Mark 7,31-7), and 
Miinter can conjoin the reading from the Psalm with the gospel of Mark 
in his presentation. On Sexagesima Sunday in 1778, Miinter attempts to 
explain how the Word of God should be heard in order for it to bear fruit 
amongst the people.” Luke 8,16-8 is thus a natural starting point for his 
sermon. This passage is an extension of the original pericope (Luke 8,4— 
15), so the sermon is closely connected to the text that would normally 
have been preached on this Sunday.17? 

Miinter's sermons can also center on themes he wants to explain ratio- 
nally, or passages he wants to discuss. For Maundy Thursday 1782, the 
official pericope is about foot washing.!®° The act of foot washing, Münter 
points out, has no direct significance for late eighteenth-century people, 
but must be seen in light of the customs and traditions prevailing during 
Jesus’ earthly life. Yet the reading contains important lessons for Miinter's 
listeners: Jesus’ washing of the disciples’ feet exemplifies how one should 


177 Luke 16,1-9; Psalm 111,10, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 363-78. 

178 Luke 8,4—15; 16-8, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 129-44. 

179 This close connection between the original pericope and the text Miiner chooses to 
preach on can be found several places. See for example the fourth Sunday after Trinity in 
1778, Luke 6,36—42, which he connects with verse 35, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 337-52, and the 
fourth Sunday of Advent, John 1,19-28, which he connects with verse 29, Predigten vol. 5, 
pp. 17-32. In the explanation of the latter pericope, John is used as a witness of Jesus being 
the Lamb of God who bears the sin of the world. Characteristic of sermons like this, where 
Münter uses texts closely related to the original pericopes, is that the additional Bible pas- 
sage gives a specific direction or profile to the sermon. 

180 John 13,1-15; Luke 22,24-7, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 143-58. 
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at all times serve one’s neighbour. No one can use personal rank or posi- 
tion as an excuse for not exercising humanitarian responsibility. Vis-a-vis 
one’s neighbour, it is always necessary to play the role of a servant, just as 
Jesus does in John 13. Thus, Miinter reads the original pericope in light of 
Luke 22,24-7, which recounts Jesus’ words to his disciples after he broke 
the bread and drank from the cup. Here, Jesus tells the disciples how 
he is like a servant amongst them. For Good Friday 1780, only one peri- 
cope is listed in the sermon heading: Luke 23,42—3.19! Münter asks what 
can be learned from Jesus’ words, “today you will be with me in paradise.”!8? 
First, he asserts, this Bible passage cannot be used indiscriminately when 
sitting beside a dying person. A pastor or counselor is not in the position 
to judge whether the person is headed for salvation or damnation. This 
depends on how he or she has acted and chosen to live. Moreover, he 
claims, the reading clearly show the incorrectness of the Roman-Catholic 
notion of purgatory. There is no intermediate stage determining whether 
the soul will be saved or damned. Jesus himself says, “today you will be 
with me in paradise.” Thus, the justified soul has, according to Miinter's 
opinion, direct access to paradise. 

Münter can also explain specific situations or concepts in footnotes. 
The theme of his sermon for the first Sunday of Lent in 1779 is Jesus in 
the wilderness. Which particular wilderness this might be is discussed in 
a footnote. Here he argues that it most likely refers to the desert between 
Jericho and Jerusalem. This desert was, he claims, described in a terrible 
way by the residents who had been there. Miinter goes on explaining the 
geographical surroundings, and by so doing, draws a mental picture for 
his readers and listeners. As a consequence of Miinter's explanations, his 
audience can vividly imagine the place he is talking about. Finally, he 
recommends a book that explains more fully the geographical location 
of the desert.183 


181 Ibid. 

182 This series covers seven years of sermons but it includes only two sermons for Good 
Friday. These are from 1780 and 1783 and are structured in completely different ways. 
In 1783, the sermon is delivered as a lecture on the Passion of Christ, Predigten vol. 6, 
pp. 193-208, there p. 193, and although discussing the Passion, it is not connected to any 
particular text. 

183 This is Bachiene historische und geographische Beschreibung von Paldstina, ersten 
Theils erster Band, p. 222 and p. 357. See Matt. 4,1-1; Mark 10,17-27, Predigten vol. 2, 
pp. 129—44, there p. 130. Also in other sermons, Miinter uses footnotes to inform readers 
about useful books. See for example the sermon on Luke 2,47-52; 2Tim. 3,14-5, Predigten 
vol. 2, pp. 81-96, there p. 91. 
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Sermon Structure 


After the introduction, the main parts of the sermons (Hauptsatz) are 
structured in relation to how many themes Miinter links to the pericope 
on which he will preach. The sermons can be divided into two, three, or 
four subordinate points, and all sermons have the same length. It seems, 
then, that an overarching goal is to keep all the sermons within a specific 
time frame. Each subordinate point has a subheading. In the sermons 
with only two subordinate points, each sub-section presents a theme, 
and the themes are divided into a), b), and so on. One example here is 
the sermon on Matt. 11,2-10 (1778), where Miinter preaches on the great- 
ness of John the Baptist.!®* The sub-points in this sermon are as follows: 
1) “No other Prophet was greater than John, and 2) But the poorest Christ 
is still greater than him.” Section 1 is divided into a) “Concerning the pur- 
pose of God sending his son,” b) “Concerning the acknowledgement of the 
goal of the future for Messiah and the arrangement of his Kingdom,” and 
c) “Concerning his personal character.” Section 2 is divided into a) “Con- 
cerning the insights in Religion,” and b) “Hence also concerning the glori- 
ous improvement of [the Christian’s] condition, which should be caused 
by religion.” In many sermons, however, these subordinate points lack 
specific designators. 

In the sermons with four sub-points, each point is linked with the over- 
arching theme. One example is the sermon for Matt. 9,1-8 and Rom. 8,1.185 
The theme here is the connection between righteous deeds and the for- 
giveness of sin. Miinter believes four points can be linked with this theme, 
and he explains how forgiveness gives the courage necessary for preparing 
oneself, how it brings joy, desire, and strength to continue living a life that 
is the fruit of repentance.!86 In the sermons with only three sub-points, 


In another context he criticises Luther's Bible translation. In a sermon on John 11,28-38 
(1780), he states that Luther translated the Greek word embrimasthai as ergrimmung. True 
enough, Miinter states, one finds this translation of the word in both the New and the 
Old Testaments, but in this context, he believes the word should be used more mildly. 
Matt. 15,21-8; John 11,28-8, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 97-12, there p. 112. 

184 Matt. 11,2-10; Matt. 11,11, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 17-32. 

185 Matt. 9,1-8; Rom. 8,1, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 449-64. 

186 1) “Only this [forgiveness] will give courage for thorough improvement, 2) Only 
through this can we claim strength for improvement, 3) From this happiness and strength 
in the virtues which already is started, will continue and increase, 4) This will give us 
delight and pleasure to continue exercising the virtues to the end.” 


© 
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each point can be listed directly under each sub-title, or divided into 
smaller units.!87 

Most sermons have a separate conclusion called a “decision” or “appli- 
cation.” This functions mostly to recapitulate what Miinter has already 
said, and it seldom includes new information. If the body of the sermon 
is comprehensive, the conclusion is comparatively short. An application 
can follow directly after each subsection or all applications can be moved 
to the conclusion. If the latter is the case, the conclusion illuminates 
the practical consequences of the Bible passage on which the sermon is 
based.!88 

The sermons are often part of a larger thematic unit. It may shed light 
on a specific person’s life and work, such as the presentation of the story 
of Abraham (1778) or in shedding light on the story of Lazarus (1780). The 
story of Abraham begins on the third Sunday after Trinity and ends on 
the eighteenth Sunday after Trinity 1778 (extending over five Sundays).!8° 
The story of Lazarus is introduced on the second Sunday after New Year 
and ends on the sixth Sunday after Trinity 1780.199 The sermons can also 
focus on aspects of the Christian life which Miinter thinks need more 
attention. One prime example is the theme of prayer. Miinter preaches 
on this theme for ten Sundays in 1780.!°! The last five of these Sundays, he 
uses passages from the Sermon on the Mount to elaborate on exemplary 
prayer, and the preceding five Sundays he bases the sermons on other 
Bible passages. This prayer series leads directly into a sermon about the 
significance of the cultic community.!?? Another example of a series of 


187 For an example of smaller units under each sub-point, see the first Sunday after New 
Year in 1781, Matt. 2,13-23; Luke 12,4-7, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 65-80. For an example of a 
unified outline of sub-points, see Luke 2,41-52; 2 Tim. 3,14-5, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 81-96. 

188 For an example of where the application constitutes the conclusion, see the sermon 
for the twelfth Sunday after Trinity in 1778, Mark 7,31-7; Rom. 4,18-22, Predigten vol. 1, 
pp. 401-16. For applications linked to each sub-section, see the sermon for the fourteenth 
Sunday after Trinity in 1778, Luke 17,11-19; John 8,39, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 417-32. 

189 See Predigten vol. 1, pp. 385-464. For parallel pericopes, Miinter uses passages from 
both the Old and New Testaments. In the sermon for the Sunday before he starts preach- 
ing on Abraham, he tells the congregation, by way of conclusion, that he has decided to 
use Abraham as an example of true faith, and that he will share his conception of what 
this is on the following Sundays. Predigten vol. 1, p. 384. 

190 Predigten vol. 3, pp. 65-141 (extending over five Sundays). 

191 This is introduced the fifth Sunday after Easter in 1780, John 16,23-30; Eph. 6,18, Pre- 
digten vol. 3, pp. 223-38 and ends on the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 1780, with a sermon 
on Matt. 6,24-34; Matt. 5,5-13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 369-84. 

192 The seventeenth Sunday after Trinity 1780, Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten 
vol. 3, pp. 385-400. 
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sermons on one theme is from 1783, when Miinter preaches on the need 
to keep a clear conscience before God and man.!?3 


Theology 


The clear profiles of Miinter's sermons make it relatively easy to grasp their 
theological contents. He seems actually to circle in on two main themes, 
both of which are closely related to the theological currents actual in those 
days. These are 1) man’s duties and 2) the essence of religion. The notion 
of man’s duties should here be understood as the duties the Christian has 
in relation to God and duties in relation to neighbours. The concept of 
the nature or essence of religion alludes to the question of how religion 
is given concrete form in the individual’s life. The themes presented in 
Miinter’s published volumes of sermons are themes he repeats in other 
contexts, both in the prefaces to Geistliche Lieder as well as in other lit- 
erature from this period. 


Man’s Duties 


“The scripture speaks of no other way to achieve the forgiveness of sins and 
eternal blessedness than through repentance, faith, and sanctification.”!%4 
These three conditions Miinter discusses when reviewing the practise 
of administering the Eucharist to the dying comprise his framework for 
understanding faith, as this is expressed in Predigten. Miinter wants his 
parishioners to understand how religion fundamentally changes their 
attitude to life, and how it redirects attention from earthly to heavenly 
matters. Religion requires an inner change and sincere repentance for the 
way one has lived, and it requires making sure that one’s life is charac- 
terised by a divine disposition. However, Christians always face dangers 
and temptations that can lead thoughts away from God. Believers must 
be on guard so that their heart’s attention does not turn towards things 
that can lead to damnation. Christians must follow John’s warning not to 
trust the things of this world, according to how John explains this in his 
writings.!95 They must continuously test the direction towards which their 
souls are turned. 


193 The theme is introduced on the fifth Sunday after New Year 1783 with a sermon on 
Matt. 23,24-30; Acts 24,16 and runs to the sixth Sunday of Lent, Matt. 21,1-9; Acts 24,16 
(extending over seven Sundays), Predigten vol. 6, pp. 97-192. 

194 Luke 22,14—20; 1 Cor. 10,15, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 187-203, there p. 194. 

195 John 16,5—15; 1 John 2,15-7, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 257-72. 
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In many respects, Miinter’s seven volumes of sermons argue for a kind 
of piety that turns away from the world. He sets up a diametrical opposi- 
tion between the things of this world and things concerning the divine; he 
defines true piety as a disposition directed towards heaven, characterised 
by fervent communication between the believer and God. This is also to 
some extent a biblically based piety, given that the Bible is crucial for true 
faith.!96 The believer follows God's teaching at all times, and faith is based 
on a clear and correct recognition of the message conveyed through the 
Bible.!97 In order to remain untainted by the world’s sensory gratification 
and dangers, Christians must devote their lives to prayer and other pious 
exercises. They must strive to live such that the worship of God in mind 
and in truth overshadows everything else.!%® The highest aspiration in life 
is to learn to love God and genuinely love religion, and only through rec- 
ognition of God can a person be truly happy.!%9 This is why behaving in 
the correct way is so important. 

Having said this, Miinter's biblically-based piety, focusing on that which 
concerns the divine rather than that which concerns that of this world is 
situated within a context which takes into account the claims of its age. 
This is because Miinter's valuation of material possessions is positive. Time 
and time again, he emphasises that the goods people are surrounded with 
are gifts from God, and therefore given to be used. These goods should be 
used with reason, simultaneously taking other people into consideration. 
Use is something other than misuse, says Miinter, referring to Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians.?0° The ideal is thus to use restraint and be care- 
ful when using all the things the world has to offer. The possessions or 
benefits one has must never be used in a way that causes one to lose sight 
of the divine. The most important thing in life is to have a relationship 
with God, and the fruit this relationship brings about relationships with 
other people. 

Asceticism, self-imposed isolation, and poverty are thus not consistent 
with Miinter’s understanding of the Christian life, and he appeals to his 
congregation in a way that takes into account contemporary expectations 
of freedom and progress. Yet he also wants to show that everyday life 


196 Matt. 21,1-9; Luke 9,51-6, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 1-16, there p. 14. 

197 John 10,12—6; 2 Pet. 3,13-4, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 235-50, there p. 247. See also Luke 
14,16—24; John 3,16, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 321-36, there p. 335. 

198 Mark 16,1-8; Rom. 6,4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there p. 167. 

199 John 3,1-1; Rom. 8,23-6, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 305-20, there p. 312. See also Luke 1,26-38; 
Luke 11,28, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 161-76, there p. 166. 

200 Luke 14,16-24; 1 Cor. 7,31, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 289-304. 
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should be characterised by Christian piety. A life focused on heaven can, 
and should, be combined with life here on earth, but life on earth must 
have a specific character. No one should live exactly as he or she pleases. 
In order to love God and achieve inner peace, which is the very essence 
of religion, it is necessary to follow God's rules for how to live life. There- 
fore, in Miinter's opinion, the Christian must diligently do the exercises 
that can confirm and strengthen faith in Jesus.2 It is important to read 
the word of God daily, to continuously engage with God through prayer, 
to practise the exercises of self-affliction and self-scrutiny, and to regularly 
attend the public church service.?02 


Four Duties for Strengthening One’s Relationship with God 


Scripture reading, prayer, self-scrutiny, and church attendance are the pil- 
lars of every Christian life, and because they are crucial for piety, they 
can be considered as duties. Time and again Miinter emphasises how 
God’s message must be nurtured and strengthened, and how important 
it is to insure that this happens. He repeats this exhortation in all seven 
volumes of Predigten. The appeal at Saint-Petri on Easter Sunday 1782, also 
repeated elsewhere, expresses an understanding of piety that is character- 
istic for his sermons from this period. In the following, Münter’s sermon, 
such as it is given for this Sunday, will be used as the starting point and a 
pattern for the analysis. 

Miinter begins by pointing out the significance of Bible reading. Study- 
ing the Holy Scripture is a regular practise of the truly pious Christian.203 
In order to confirm one’s relationship with God, it is crucial to repeat 
every day the message heard in the Sunday service, and to use the Bible 
as a book for edification. To this end, it is useless to read Bible stories 
as if they were from any other book; the Bible demands a special form 
of attention and contemplation. Most importantly, Bible study must be 
combined with reflection, paying close attention to what it says. There is 
therefore no point in blindly repeating Bible passages. The correct kind of 
concentration stands in sharp contrast to prayer forms practised by cer- 
tain simpletons in the Roman-Catholic Church; they think the continuous 


201 Matt. 15,21-28; 1 John 5,18, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 145-60, there p. 154. 

202 Mark 16,1-8; Rom. 6,4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there p. 168. See also Luke 1,26-38, 
Predigten vol. 4, pp. 161-76, there p. 168, Luke 16,1-9; Psalm 111,10, Predigten vol. 2, 
PP: 353-68, there p. 367, John 16,5-15, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225-40, there p. 233. 

203 Luke 11,14—28; 1 Tim. 1,13; 1 Cor. 15,9; Acts 26,9—1, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 161-76, there 
p. 164 and Matt. 5,20—26; Phil. 19—1, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 353-68, there p. 364. 
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repetition of certain prayers is what brings them into contact with God.204 
The true Christian, Miinter avers, must concentrate in silence on the mes- 
sage and assimilate its teaching. This is best done in the morning, when 
one’s thoughts and concentration are not yet disturbed by the many wor- 
ries and activities of the day. 

When the Bible is studied correctly and with proper attention, its mes- 
sage can remind believers of their duties with respect to God, themselves, 
and their neighbour. Every dogmatic textbook list the duties Christians 
are obliged to fulfil. With respect to God, this can be love, gratefulness, 
confidence, and humbleness, and with respect to the self, it entails self- 
knowledge, care for spiritual and bodily welfare, diligence, temperance, 
and chastity. With respect to neighbours, the duties include justice, faith- 
fulness, brotherly love, and reconciliation.?0° The Bible texts address each 
of these duties. Miinter recommends memorising certain passages where 
the duties are mentioned, and to repeat them daily, paying constant atten- 
tion to their meaning.?06 This will enable believers to live in accordance 
with God’s will. 

Further, it is important to read the Scripture with a mindset which is 
turned towards heaven. If a person’s attention is directed on the things of 
this world, the efficacy of God’s word can be compared with the parable of 
the sower, there where the seed falls among thorns.?0” God's word will not 
have the desired effect; it will be choked with weeds, understood here as 
sensual desires that cast a shadow over human life. Christians must read 
the Word with a pure and sincere heart, concentrating on the message 
and not dividing their attention between God and earthly things. In order 
for the Word to be effective, it must be read with a love for the truth it 
conveys.208 It is important to believe and be convinced of the power of 


204 Luke 11,14-28; 1 Tim. 1,13 etc. Predigten vol. 1, pp. 161-76, there p. 169. In some ser- 
mons, Miinter is very articulate in criticising the Roman Catholic Church. See for example 
his interpretation of Jesus’ claim “today you will be with me in paradise,” see above, p. 88, 
his argument against the idea that earthly poverty can contribute to blessedness, Luke 
16,1-9; Matt. 6,5—13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 337-52, there p. 345, his understanding of confes- 
sion, Luke 22,14—20; John 20,23, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 177-92, there p. 188, and his claim that 
the Christian life does not require the arduous life of a monk: “[the] unnatural exhaustion 
of their bodies through hunger and thirst,” Luke 14,16—24, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 289-304, 
there p. 297. 

205 Luke 11,14—28; 1 Tim. 1,13 etc., Predigten vol. 1, pp. 161-176, there p. 167. 

206 Ibid., there p. 165. 

207 Luke 8,4-15; Luke 8,16-8, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 129—44, there p. 138. 

208 Ibid., there p. 140. 
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God's word—that it is capable of doing great things. Only in this way can 
its potential be realised. 

The second means God has given for strengthening piety is prayer. 
Through prayer it is possible to express gratitude to the creator, but prayer 
is also a conduit between God and humanity, ensuring the believer's 
welfare.2°9 Praying to God is an act which fully and completely coincides 
with reason.2!° When a person looks about and takes individual experi- 
ences into consideration, God appears to be the only logical starting point 
for the world and for the experiences one has had. This is how it is pos- 
sible to know that only God can satisfy the human longing for true and 
lasting happiness, and that God hears prayer like a father who cares for 
his children. For this reason, modern and enlightened people can appeal 
to their creator. 

Münter uses several sermons to explain the purpose of prayer, its neces- 
sity and how Christians should pray. In 1780 he gives detailed instruction 
on prayer in a series of ten sermons." In the first two of these, he explains 
the great benefits of prayer.?! Through six points, he describes how prayer 
strengthens faith in God and enables Christians to direct their attention 
towards heaven. He goes on to describe how prayer can prevent sin from 
gaining the upper hand in a person’s life. Lastly, Miinter underscores how 
prayer is never futile, nor does it fall on deaf ears. When the believer, 
with confidence, appeals to God in prayer, he or she can be sure that 
God hears.? The story of Martha and Lazarus is an example of praying 
with confidence.?!* Miinter points out that Martha is confident that Jesus 
has the power to bring her brother back to life. The readers and listeners 
should thus focus on the example of Martha: she is a role-model because 
she has utmost confidence in Jesus. 

Prayer is not simply something one should do at fixed times or in 
the context of religious rituals; it is first of all a form of communication 
between a person and the Creator. For this reason, prayer should fully and 
completely dominate each person’s life. “Pray without ceasing,” urges Paul 
in his letter to the church at Thessalonica, thus directing attention to how 


209 John 16,23-30; Luke 21,36, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 273-88. 

210 Ibid., there pp. 276-81. 

21 The same points are repeated—in an abbreviated version—in the sermon on John 
16,23-30, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 241-56. 

212 John 16,23-39; Eph. 6,18; Mark 16,14—20; Eph. 6,18, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 223-54. 

213 John 14,23-31; James 5,6, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 225-70. 

214 See Matt. 20,1-16; John 11,16-27, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 81-96, there pp. 88-92. 
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Christians should continuously be guided by their relationship with God.25 
But it is incorrect, Miinter states, to think Paul is saying the devout should 
spend all their time praying. Prayer is not piety per se; it is merely a means 
for maintaining it. To pray without ceasing, as Paul puts it, means to keep 
the mind continuously directed towards God, and to be filled by child- 
like love to God, joyous confidence, and heart-felt inclinations.” Münter 
wants his listeners to understand that the kind of prayer Paul refers to is 
an attitude to life more than a pious act; it is an inner disposition that 
allows one to be filled with divine inspiration. It is, of its very nature, the 
core of religion. When appealing to God in prayer, it is not even necessary 
to use language. A prayer can just as easily be prayed without words, or 
take the form of a small sigh. Regardless of a person’s needs and inner- 
most thoughts, God has the capacity to see it. 

As the ideal form of communication with God, Jesus gave instructions 
on how the exemplary prayer should be prayed. Miinter devotes five Sun- 
day to the Sermon on the Mount, doing exegesis on Jesus’ statements 
and interpreting the various parts of the Lord’s Prayer. When praying 
with words, it is, according to Miinter’s opinion, important to use short 
phrases. Jesus himself warns against praying long prayers: in the legendary 
sermon he speaks of the heathens’ mistaken assumption that God hears 
the prolix prayer. This misunderstanding is also found elsewhere in the 
Bible. In a story from 1 Kings, the prophets of Ba’al think they will be 
heard by spending the whole day crying to their god.”!” But the Christian's 
prayer is qualitatively different; it is imbued with devotion and contem- 
plation and requires the supplicant repeatedly to turn towards God. As an 
exercise requiring concentration, the prayer should be short and simple, 
yet always filled with authentic feeling.?'9 In this way, Münter stresses the 
same point he presented in the prefaces to Geistliche Lieder: because the 
ability to concentrate is so limited, it is problematic to pray long, compli- 
cated prayers. It is therefore essential to pray in phrases with clear, to-the- 
point contents. An example of such a prayer is as follows: “I praise thee 
Father, for those thy good deeds. Help me use them aright, and to show 
my gratefulness through obedience.”2!9 


215 Luke 1,19-31; 1 Thes. 5,17, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 271-86. See also John 3,1-15; Rom. 
8,23-6, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 304-20, there p. 317. 

216 Luke 16,19-31; 1 Thess. 5,17, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 271-86, there p. 276. 

217 Luke 15,1-1; Matt. 6,5-13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 287-302, there p. 297. 

218 Luke 15,1-10; Matt. 6,5—13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 287-302, there p. 299. 

219 Ibid., p. 300. 
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When Minter then turns to the Lord's Prayer, he does exegesis and 
explains each entreaty in the order in which Jesus prayed them. By way 
of introduction, he emphasises that because the Lord's Prayer is exem- 
plary; it can shed light on what to emphasise in individual prayer life. 
In particular, Miinter discusses what it means to pray for daily bread. 
Obviously, he says, it does not mean the supplicant should devote all his 
or her attention to earthly abundance and prosperity. A Christian must 
strive to live a temperate life; the well-balanced middle course between 
lack and abundance should be one’s only prayer request here.22° He or 
she must always remember that the most important thing in life is one’s 
relationship with God, and not to be lead astray by sensory temptations.??! 
Miinter ends this series of sermons on the nature of prayer by reiterating 
the most important benefits and uses of prayer. 

The third duty ensuring a life of piety is for the Christian to engage in 
repeated self-scrutiny.??? Münter asserts that having a pure heart is the 
very foundation for living a pious, efficacious life. One's attitude must 
therefore constantly be scrutinised to see whether it is correct. This is 
done is by testing whether one’s thoughts comply with God’s will, and 
by deliberately distancing oneself from everything contrary to what God 
has said.??3 In particular, Münter encourages his listeners to shun exces- 
sive sensory gratification.??* He defines sensory gratification as “sinful and 
deceptive desires of the body.”2 It is thus not sensory gratification per se 
that Miinter warns about; human beings are made of flesh and mind, and 
to gratify the senses is a part of human nature. Miinter wants to encourage 
moderation, in the sense that using the senses is in accordance with God's 
purpose for humanity.22° He asks them to continuously work towards 


220 Luke 16,1-9; Matt. 6,5-13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 337-52, there p. 347. See also Luke 
16,1-9; Luke 16,10—12 and 1 Tim. 6,17-9, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 353-68. 

221 Tt is, however, absolutely clear that Minter regards earthly life and civil work as a 
duty done for God's sake. God gives people different tasks in life, and the tasks should be 
done in ways that honour God. To make sure this earthly life is lived righteously, Miinter 
gives four rules along with explanations for how to combine Christianity with civil work. 
Here, he explains how the Christian should behave in order to honour God. These are 
closely connected to Paul’s statement that “everyone serves God through their work.” Luke 
14,16-23, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 315-30, there pp. 327-30. 

222 Matt. 15,21-8; 1 John 5,18, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 145-60, there p. 155. 

223 John 1,19—28; Isaiah 40,3-5, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 17-32. 

224 Luke 21,25-36; 1 Peter 2,11, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 1-16. 

225 Ibid., p. 5. 

226 There are several sermons where Münter moralises a fair amount, encouraging his 
listeners and readers to shun the pleasures of this world. One example can be found in the 
parallel interpretation of this text, held on the same Sunday in the previous church year. 
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perfecting their relationship with God and to set aside a certain time 
every day to examine their relationship with the Creator; a half hour's 
self-scrutiny every day can reveal whether one’s attention is correctly 
directed.??” While doing this, one must constantly be on guard against 
sin getting the upper hand. Living a pure, righteous life is therefore depen- 
dent on constant replenishment of God’s grace. Prayer is thus a natural 
consequence of self-examination. 

Miinter's understanding of confession can be seen in the context of his 
understanding of how important it is to scrutinise the soul.2?® Going to 
confession is not an immediate revocation and remission of sin related 
to having a pastor to pronounce forgiveness.??9 But time in the confes- 
sional should be used to remember one’s duties: to continuously engage 
in self-scrutiny and to use the means of grace correctly. This presupposes 
sincere regret over having sinned, and complete trust in God. If these 
conditions are not met before going to confession, there is no reason to 
hope for absolution.?3° As a devotional exercise, confession is a particu- 
larly good preparation for Communion. According to Jesus’ own words, 
the Lord’s Supper should be a meal of remembrance, in the sense that it 
helps direct attention to Jesus’ death and resurrection. The key to under- 
standing the extent of forgiveness and salvation lies in Holy Communion; 
it is a reminder to always strive to live a righteous life characterised by 


See Luke 21,25-36; Titus 2,11-2, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 1-16. Here Miinter sheds light on the 
importance of being moderate in using alcohol, and what it might lead to if his listeners do 
not exercise moderation. See also the interpretation of Luke 2,21; Psalm 39,5-7, Predigten 
vol. 5, pp. 49-64, where Münter explains how to live on earth so that the heavenly aspect 
is not lost. There is also his presentation of Salome, Matt. 11,2-10; Mark 6,17-29, Predigten 
vol. 1, pp. 17-32, where he emphasises that her story might be a story about ourselves, if 
we do not strive to guard our desires. Another instance is his discussion on Luke 11,14—28; 
Prov. 23,24-5, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 13-28, there p. 127, where he encourages the youth to 
avoid the company of “sinners and mockers” and to treat every step in this world with 
carefulness. In presenting John 2,1-11; Matt. 26,8, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 81-96, he warns that 
a extravagant lifestyle is dangerous. 

227 Luke 15,1-10; Matt. 6,5-13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 271-86, there p. 283. See also John 
10,12-6; 2 Pet. 3,13-4, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 235-250. 

228 Luke 22,14-20; John 20,23, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 177-92. 

229 Münter emphasises that the pastor also needs forgiveness of sins, just as do other 
penitents. The pastor is thus not in a unique position when it comes to the forgiveness 
of sin. Hence, it is important for penitents to use the time in the confessional to focus 
on God, and not on the confessor. Luke 22,14—20; John 20,23, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 177-92, 
there pp. 184-5. 

230 Luke 22,14—20; John 20,23, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 177-92, there p. 190. See also the 
interpretation of the same text in Predigten vol. 1, here in combination with 1 Cor. 11,26, 
pp. 193-208. 
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penance and repentance.?*! Thus confession can help Christians live the 
life which Communion has allowed. 

The fourth duty Miinter gives for strengthening piety is to attend 
church regularly. The Sunday service is the very foundation for the Chris- 
tian life, since the Bible and the sacraments provide the framework for 
faith. Weekly church attendance provides the necessary religious teaching 
and awakens feelings that attest to genuine contact with God. Attending 
church is thus the starting point for a daily life of piety. Because of the 
nature and purpose of the church service, it should be seen as a duty: the 
public church service, especially the assembly of Christians on a certain 
day of the week to attend the service, can and should be recommended 
as a duty for honouring God. This is because nothing is more evident than 
being united in prayer with our fellow believers to God our Father, says 
Miinter.?°? Church attendance is a duty primarily because the worship 
service is a place where the Bible’s message is repeated. The longer one 
goes without re-hearing the message one heard when young, the greater 
the chance of focusing on sensory pleasure and falling into sin. Hence, 
it is crucial to continuously be reminded of the great benefits of religion 
and the significance of contemplation. Furthermore, it is important that 
this reminding take place in the company of other believers. The power 
emerging amongst a group of believers is stronger than when the Chris- 
tian sits alone reading the Bible. Moreover, says Miinter, everyone is a 
member of the body for which Christ is the head.?33 We are all sisters and 
brothers in faith, and we need the fellowship and the church service to 
remind us of the duties we have vis-a-vis each other. 

But attending church requires some preparation. Since the Sunday ser- 
vice is a means for cultivating a relationship with God, it requires that 
one’s focus be directed towards the message being presented. The Chris- 
tian must therefore lay aside anything that might divert concentration, 
and be entirely devoted to the Gospel and to edification.?3* Such vigilance 


231 Luke 22,14—20, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 177-92, there pp. 184-92. 

232 Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 385-400, there, p. 388. 

233 Ibid., p. 395. 

234 Miinter underlines that his listeners and readers should remain completely focused 
on the Gospel, giving themselves the following warning: "Today is the day that the Lord 
has made, on which I should lay up nourishment for my soul. I will now present myself, 
together with all the redeemed, to the highest God, for with my brothers and sisters to 
raise my heart to him, to call upon him, to praise him and to thank him. I will be taught 
by his instructions, and I will honour him through love, confidence, and obedience, so that 
I can remain a good and happy human being in all future. His wonderful promises will 
be proclaimed to me, I will be reminded of his good deeds, and the way to heaven will 
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means life itself can be like a worship service, in the sense that the Chris- 
tian lives in service to others.?35 

Münter stresses how the worship service and cultic collective consti- 
tute the absolute center for the Christian life, and he repeats this point 
in numerous sermons. Piety has an institutional anchor, linked as it is 
to the liturgy and doctrine which is given by the church. This doctrine is 
the spur for religious feeling, and it is the precondition for the piety that 
comes to expression in interaction with others. It is also the reason why 
the believer is responsible for actively seeking holiness in everyday life. 
This understanding of the necessity to attend church, Münter believes, is 
outlined in the Bible. It is in this same context that he interprets Luke’s 
story of Jesus breaking the Sabbath (by healing the sick); this does not 
mean the believer is exempted from the duty to participate in the weekly 
church service.236 Jesus’ objective is to undermine the Jews’ stringent Sab- 
bath rules, not to undermine institutional worship itself. 


Duties in Relation to One’s Neighbour 


The consequences of hearing a message in church, of having something 
impressed upon the mind, should come to expression in the way the 
Christian life is lived. Christians are morally obliged to demonstrate piety 
when interacting with others. The fruit of faith is to exercise charity with- 
out thought to oneself—faith should be evidenced through self-sacrificing 
care and action. In this respect Jesus is the foremost role model. During 
his earthly life, he offered an example for all future generations to follow.?37 
It is pointless, says Miinter, to attend church every Sunday, to participate 
in the Lord’s Supper and to verbally confess faith, if one’s actions do 
not demonstrate that faith. By not allowing the fruit of faith to grow in 
everyday life, one’s pious habits, such as attending rituals and fulfilling 


be shown me. Thus I will be present with my entire mind and soul. Today I will let rest 
all my earthly objectives, plans, and tasks, so that they do not distract me and affect my 
thoughts and feelings, so that I do not have to divide my attention or keep away from that 
which should entirely occupy my mind.” Luke 14,1-11; Mark 2,27, Predigten vol. 6, 433-48, 
there p. 441. 

235 Luke 2,33-40; Luke 2,25-32, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 49-64, there p. 62. 

236 Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 385-400, there p. 387. A similar under- 
standing of Jesus' practise of healing people on the Sabbath as a way of abolishing a strict 
order, can be found in the parallel interpretation of the same pericope in volume six, there 
in connection with Mark 2,27. See vol. 6, pp. 433-48, there p. 435. 

237 John 6,1-15; 2. Cor. 6,4, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 161-76, there p. 163 and Matt. 23,34—9; 
1 Peter 2,22-3, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 33-48. 
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obligations, will be reckoned as fraudulent illusions and unworthy 
delusions.?3® Münter finds many examples of this kind of dishonest creed 
in his own day and age. “Are there not many preachers who loudly pro- 
claim the doctrines of the faith, but who fail to realise the work of the 
Gospel in their own lives?” he asks.239 These hypocrites who have misun- 
derstood the true nature of religion can be found in churches as well as in 
schools. Christianity is not merely a matter of regular church attendance 
or regular Bible reading; it is about creating good citizens who care about 
others and who can be tools for spreading the Gospel.?*° As life ebbs to 
a close, the Christian should be able to say: “I have fought a good fight, 
finished the course and kept the faith. Now I can receive my reward from 
the hands of the righteous, infinitely merciful judge.”*4! The person who 
has lived according to God’s will can look forward to eternal life. 

Minter lists three characteristics of brotherly love: it can be witnessed 
in a person’s deeds, it is selfless and it is universal.?*2 Thus it reflects God's 
love as well as the person’s self-love. That it manifests itself in a person’s 
deeds is due to how God acts towards humanity: God, through his good- 
ness, cares about each human being, not only in earthly life, but also in 
the life to come. By extension, all people should care for each other. Such 
love is expressed through actions, as the book of James so clearly spells 
out.243 Further, brotherly love is disinterested, in the sense that it is not 
practised for personal gain. Finally, it is universal; it excludes no one.?** 
Every person is every other person’s neighbour. 

The foundation for righteous Christian living and love of neighbour is 
laid in childhood, and it is therefore important to raise children to this end. 
Indeed, children should be educated so as to intellectually acknowledge 


238 Matt. 22,1-14; John ııı, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 433-48, there p. 445. See also Matt. 
23,34-9; Hebr. 2,1-4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 33-48, there p. 44. 

239 Luke 14,16-24; 1 Cor. 7,31, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 289-304, there p. 297. 

240 Luke 14,16—24; 1 Cor. 7,24, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 315-30, there p. 323. 

241 Matt. 5,20-6; Phil. 1,9-11, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 353-68, there p. 359. 

242 Luke 6,36—42/35, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 337-52. 

243 Miinter refers to the second chapter of James, in verse 15 and 16: “If a brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, 
be warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are needful to 
the body; what doth it profit?” Luke 6,36—42; 35, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 337-52, there p. 340. 

244 In the sermon on Mark 8,19; Matt. 6:33, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 385-400, Münter 
preaches on the theme of the universality of charity, demonstrating how Jesus’ command- 
ment to love one another differs from the laws laid down by the heathens and the Jews. 
Their love and thoughtfulness was directed towards those from the same family, nation- 
ality, or towards their fellow-believers. The charity shown by Jesus is directed towards 
everyone, and hence, can be treated as a model. 
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Christianity, but they must also learn to express neighbourly love and self- 
respect in daily life. Münter maintains that it is particularly the mother’s 
duty to inculcate these virtues in children, since the father has duties out- 
side the home.?* In addition to giving children good and well-written 
textbooks and readers, parents should strive to be good moral role mod- 
els. This is an essential part of religious education.246 


The Essence of Religion: A Renewed Inner Disposition 


As shown previously, religion is related to an existential transformation 
in the way the Christian lives. It requires a change in the approach to 
life, a redirecting of attention from earthly to heavenly matters. It means 
that the inner disposition and the Christian virtues must be subjected to 
continuous scrutiny. But how does Miinter define the essence of religion? 
What is the actual nature of the process that so fundamentally changes a 
person’s life? 

The answers to these questions are already outlined in Miinter's con- 
ception of human responsibility. It is a process that changes one’s inner 
nature. Yet this process does not lead to a fixed goal; instead, it is a con- 
tent that must continuously be repeated in order for the believer not to 
lapse into the old life. The process begins with an awareness of being in 
a state of moral depravity. Since Adam’s fall, the human race has been 
in bondage to sin, and this is why people act against God's will.24” Sin is 
inherent in human nature, and everyone is born with the sinful nature 
that is the result of Adam’s doing. Yet by God's grace, it is possible to 
become aware of this sinful state and to strive to live a better life. This 
transforms one’s inner essence and the human nature is now changed 
in a fundamental way. Such a far-reaching change in earthly life enables 
the believer to rightfully hope for eternal life—it is a gift, given once for 
all time through Christ's death and resurrection.**9 The gift is older than 


245 Luke 11,14—28; Prov. 23,24-5, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 13-28, there p. 121. 

246 Luke 16,5—15, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 81-96. 

247 John 16,5-15, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225—40. 

248 When comparing the seven volumes of Predigten, Münter seems not to be con- 
cerned with explaining Christian soteriology for his readers and listeners. Relatively few 
sermons cover soteriological themes, and when he addresses this topic, it is mostly con- 
nected with an explanation on how God's grace obliges believers to conduct themselves. 
One example is given in Matt. 20,1-16; Hebr. 9,14, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 13-28, where he 
states that the blood of Christ is the precondition for the salvation of mankind. This inter- 
pretation is founded on two Bible verses, Matt. 26,28 and Eph. 1,7, and the sermon is fol- 
lowed up with these instructions: 1) “How we learn to believe in the claim for a good 
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the original sin with which humanity was burdened at that early point in 
human history, because it was part of God’s plan since before the founda- 
tion of the world.2*? Access to eternal life is however conditioned upon 
living in accordance with God's will. Because of original sin, one has a 
natural inclination towards evil and must therefore always battle against 
destructive forces. 

The concept of a renewed mind (Sinnesånderung) is central to the the- 
ology of conversion that Minter preaches in Predigten. The conversion 
process appears as an inner cleansing that liberates Christians from their 
propensity towards evil. It equips them with a new inner disposition, and 
this is enabling them to do good deeds in order to emulate God. As such, 
Christians also undergo a psychological change. The changed inner dis- 
position presupposes the work of the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit’s 
work presupposes the Bible and the word of God.?50° The need for the 
power of the Holy Spirit is grounded in the weakness of human nature; 
human beings cannot recognise the miserable state they are in. The Spirit 
helps Christians in their weakness, and gives them an awareness of how 
sin dominates their hearts. This is a noticeable feeling; it is a “living rec- 
ognition and sense of sin,” which generates a sincere desire to be freed 
from the yoke of sin. Consequently, it is normal to seek all paths to libera- 
tion until, with satisfaction, human beings accept the Saviour's invitation: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest!”25! In Jesus, one can, according to Münter, find the rest one seeks, 
thus his invitation is welcome, and the heart and mind can be renewed. 
Now the individual is quickened with a sincere desire to do good, and to 
live a righteous and pious life. An aversion to all that is sinful will surface. 
Consequently, repentance—the prayer for forgiveness and the striving to 
improve—is a natural and positive part of the new life.?>? 

In light of this, the acts of the pious are qualitatively different from acts 
done by those who seek some sort of favour or advantage. Without doubt, 


conscience in the power of the death of Jesus to the forgiveness of the sins, 2) What we 
must do to maintain a good conscience.” Matt. 3,13-7; Matt. 26,28; Eph. 1,7; Matt. 15,21-8; 
1 John 5,18, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 129—60. 

249 John 3,16-21, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 289-304, there p. 298. 

250 John 16,5-15, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225-40, there p. 228. 

251 Prior to this, Münter says: “Fervently convinced that they are in deep need of it, 
that there is no other salvation to hope for, they long for this blissful change of condition 
and are firmly resolved to do everything possible to achieve this desired transformation, 
from the strained feeling of their depravation to peace and refreshment.” Matt. 3,13-7; 
Matt. 26,28; Eph. 1:7, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 129-44, there p. 136. 

252 Isaiah 55,6-7, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 209-24. 
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sinful people can also act in ways that benefit many, Miinter says. But 
because they have the wrong motivation, their acts only have the sem- 
blance of goodness. Their purpose is not to emulate the Creator's good- 
ness, but to put themselves, their pride, their craving for honour, their 
avarice, or their pleasure, in the center. It is the motivation behind the 
action that makes the action truly good. Münter claims it is possible to 
know, on one’s own, that one’s deeds are in accordance with God’s will. 
God offers three sources for recognising his will: In each heart, he has 
instilled a feeling that can tell the person when he or she is acting cor- 
rectly; in the mind, there will be reasons that confirm the feelings of the 
heart. Finally, the revelation in Christ is an example showing the believer 
how to act when communicating with others. In combination, these 
sources for recognising the will of God do not conflict with each other. 
They confirm each other, and they drive the believer to follow the rules 
God has given for understanding how to make decisions and to perform 
tasks and duties with a sincere heart.253 

Although Miinter puts much emphasis on explaining how the heart 
changes on account of the new inner disposition, the knowledge of reli- 
gion is still given through the person’s mind. The Holy Spirit speaks to 
the mind as well as heart, opening up reason, so that the Christian can 
understand God's truths. It makes these truths important to the heart, 
and thus they can be used with joy. Further, they direct the Christian’s 
attention inward.254 The mind contributes an intellectual understanding 
to the message being communicated. But the Gospel, in itself, is also eas- 
ily accessible for the Christian’s thoughts. When Jesus preached, he took 
pains to make his message precise and easy to understand. The disciples 
followed his example, commencing on a missionary project that endures 
to this day. In this way, the minds of many millions of people have been 
enlightened.?°° The intellect will later help the Christian in assessing 
whether what he or she hears is truly God's word.256 


253 John 2,1-11; Gal. 6,9-10, Predigten vol. 7, pp. 81-96, there p. 85. Matt. 2,19-23; Prov. 
15,3; Matt. 10,30, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 65-80, there pp. 67-8. 

254 John 6,5-15, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225-40, there pp. 228-9. 

255 Matt. 21,1-9; John 18,37; John 8,31-6, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 1-16, there p. 5. See also 
Matt. 23,34-9; Rom. 1,6, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 33-48. 

256 Luke 8,4-15, 16-8, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 129-44, there pp. 136-7. Miinter recognises 
that there are different opinions about what the word of God is, and he accounts for this 
by pointing to the incomplete nature of human knowledge (Erkenntniss). This is also the 
reason for there being different confessions. In the eschatological future, all such differ- 
ences will come to an end, because Christians will be able to have a complete understand- 
ing. John 16,16—23; 1 Cor. 13,9—2, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 191-206, there p. 202. 
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But despite being incited to do good, the individual is always in danger 
of lapsing into the old life.25” The danger comes through misusing sen- 
sory pleasures, through false steps and self-centered actions; these choices 
are made because they, in the short term, seem beneficial. They can, for 
example, lead to certain benefits or cause an immediate reduction in suf- 
fering, but they hinder the Christian from receiving God’s grace and the 
Holy Spirit’s revelation. When first experiencing the work of grace, the 
Christian may assume that he or she never will lose the good feeling. It is 
self-deception, says Miinter, to think the feeling will continue to dominate 
one’s life. Whoever thinks this lacks insight into the human heart.??® Such 
a person knows not that the urge to disobey God’s will is always rekindled, 
and that this urge strengthens every time a person gives in to sin. To avoid 
this, Miinter asserts, it is crucial to live according to a general rule: seek 
to awaken a sincere love for the teaching of Jesus, through paying serious 
attention to its benefits. Believers can follow this rule by continuously 
fixing their gaze on God: “through daily devotional exercises and through 
continuous attention towards ourselves.’259 The love towards God is 
ensured through the means he has given us for maintaining our relation- 
ship with him; through prayer, regular devotions, church attendance, and 
self-scrutiny. 

To sum up, the sermons Miinter preached from Advent 1777 to 1784 
come across as attempts to communicate a specific content or understand- 
ing of Christianity. This content is conspicuous because Miinter chose the 
sermon pericopes himself. He argued for a contemplative attitude to life, 
one initiated by a radically renewed mind. This attitude primarily mani- 
fests itself in interaction with others, and in striving to live as citizens in 
a way that is honourable to God. But the Christian is also, in a negative 
sense, part of this world and always exposed to temptation and danger. In 
order not to lose sight of God’s grace, one must strive to live temperately. 


Anleitung zur Erkenntniss und Ausiibung des christlichen Glaubens 


In 1782 Miinter wrote the pedagogical treatise Anleitung zur Erkenntniss 
und Ausiibung des christlichen Glaubens, which was intended to be part 


257 Luke 11,14-28; 2 Pet. 2,20—1, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 145-60. 

258 Ibid., p. 155. 

259 Luke 11,14-28; 2 Pet. 2,20-1, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 161-76, there p. 167. The theme of 
this sermon is how one can avoid falling back into the sinful life. It is a reply to the previ- 
ous sermon. 
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of the religious curriculum in German-language schools in Denmark. 
Directed towards young people, this thin book presents what Miinter 
most wanted to communicate to this group; a group who was obviously 
important to him. In Friedrich Minter's biography of his father, he relates 
that Balthasar Miinter, in addition to preparing young people for Con- 
firmation, volunteered his free time to teach the children of friends and 
acquaintances. His pedagogical method was designed to help young peo- 
ple reflect for themselves and to come to understand religious truths; it 
was the Socratic Method which was presented, wrote Friedrich Münter.?6 
Balthasar Miinter used textbooks that had gained a certain amount of 
attention and were written by well-known contemporary theologians. 
Among these were Joan Alberti’s and Cramer’s companions to catechism 
and Johann Diterich’s Unterweisung zur Gliickseligkeit nach der Lehre Jesu. 

By adopting new pedagogical methods, Miinter was keeping pace with 
important currents in Danish society. By the 1780s, decisive educational 
reforms were on the verge of being implemented. Land reforms and the 
gradual abolition of serfdom had spawned a desire to raise the level of 
enculturation amongst the population at large, and schools were one 
means for doing this. Through school teaching and curricula, the authori- 
ties could influence young people in whatever direction they wanted, 
especially in the areas of religion and morality, but they could also influ- 
ence social conditions and parenting. In line with contemporary ideals, 
emphasis was now placed on helping young people become independent 
thinkers, and to equip them to serve society in the best way. Enlightenment 
and knowledge were key concepts, also amongst the wider public. Con- 
sequently, new subjects were taught along with the obligatory curricula. 

The understanding of how religious education should be conducted 
also changed. For most schools, the Ordinance of 1739 was still in effect, 
and thus the study of Christianity was the most important part of the 
curriculum. But this arrangement was however adapted to an earlier 
era and needed much revision in order to meet contemporary needs for 
enlightenment and learning. Especially important at this time was the dis- 
cussion about which pedagogical techniques and methods which should 
be used to teach Christianity to children. Rote learning was disparaged, 
and educators sought methods for helping children gain personal insight. 


260 Friedrich Miinter writes: “With greatest gaiety, he sat amongst twenty and thirty of 
different ages, different upbringing and education, and awakened the thoughts in them 
through true Socratic art (...).” ‘Vorbericht,’ Oeffentliche Vortrdge, vol. 9. 
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A critical eye was cast on textbooks and other educational material. 
Luther’s Small Catechism continued to be central to the curriculum, along 
with Erik Pontoppidan’s explanation of Luthers Small Catechism.?% The 
way Pontoppidan expounded on Luther's catechism was, however, by 
giving standard answers to each question in a way that sounded like an 
echo of what was asked for.?62 This method was not in accordance with 
educational ideals in the 1780s. When the school commission of 1789 was 
formed, it took the initiative to prepare a new explanation to Luther’s cat- 
echism. Written by Balle and Bastholm and published two years later, this 
book presented the contents of Christianity according to systematic theol- 
ogy, and instead of following Pontoppidan’s question-answer style, it pre- 
sented the basic truths of Christianity in an abbreviated, dogmatic form. 
Thus it followed a precedent set by Johann Andreas Cramer's catechism 
Kurzer Unterricht im Christenthum published in 1785, which was widely 
used in Schleswig-Holstein, but also translated and used in Danish schools. 

Miinter's catechism can be seen in the context of these efforts to revise 
how Christianity was taught. Miinter wanted to simplify and restructure 
the teaching in order to make Christendom more communicable to young 
people in the 1780s. Like Balle and Bastholm, Miinter diverged from Pon- 
toppidan’s question-answer style and instead used Saint-Petri’s new hym- 
nal as a starting point. His new catechism thus had two main parts, Uber 
die Lehre des christlichen Glaubens and Von den Pflichten des Christens.263 
Part one’s sixteen points give an account of the Christian dogmas; the 
seven points in part two discuss the Christian’s duties. The subordinate 
points also follow the new hymnal’s schema. Miinter also wrote an intro- 
duction to the catechism, Kurzer Begriff des christlichen Glaubens fiir die 
Anfänger, which gives a short presentation of the content which was to be 
presented. Miinter’s catechism became popular and was soon reprinted, 
both in Denmark and in Germany. A translated excerpt, approved by 
Münter himself, was even included in the widely read primer compiled 
by Niels Prahl.264 


261 Erik Pontoppidan’s Sandhed til Gudfryktighed. Udii een eenfoldig og efter Muelighed 
kort, dog tilstrekkelig Forklaring over sal. Doctor Morten Luthers Liden Catechismo was used 
between 1737-91. 

262 Torleiv Austad, ‘“Sandhed til Gudfrygtighed.” En analyse av Pontoppidans kate- 
kismeforklaring,’ in Konfirmasjonen i går og i dag, ed. Brynjar Haraldsø (Oslo, 1986), 
pp. 168-83, there pp. 181-2. 

263 This corresponds to the hymnal's Lieder über die Lehre des christlichen Glaubens and 
Lieder tiber die Tugendlehren des Christenthums. 

264 See above, chapter 1, n. 54. 
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Yet despite several printings and interest from the author of a Danish 
primer, Miinter’s catechism endured also harsh criticism. Indeed, he was 
praised for publishing yet another instantiation of his being “a theologian 
who thinks for himself, who combines philosophy with a Christian heart,” 
and one who “rises above all slander and prejudice.” But the reviewer 
in Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek was far more critical. While acknowledg- 
ing the appropriate and orderly structure, Miinter had, he argued, chosen 
a language completely unsuitable for children. He had given theological 
interpretations rather than explanations of Bible stories. One example is 
the story in Genesis about the serpent in the Garden of Eden. In Miinter's 
text the serpent is called a “bad angel.” It is a big question, the reviewer 
claimed, “whether the Mosaic narrative is talking about a natural snake 
or an evil spirit, or whether perhaps the complete story is intended as an 
allegory (...).”266 Interpretations of the story belong in theology books, 
not in books for children and youths, he continued. 

Another criticism was of Miinter’s interpretation of John 8,44: Münter 
reads the evangelist’s claim that the devil “was a murderer from the begin- 
ning” as proof that sin per se originated with the devil’s first seduction. It 
is, the reviewer argues, more likely that the Bible passage alludes to the 
story of Cain and Abel, and he fears this type of theological interpretation 
in textbooks will eventually cause de-Christianisation. The most impor- 
tant goal, the reviewer claims, is to make sure that the textbooks used in 
the schools make a distinction between theology and religion. If not, this 
will lead to hordes of doubters in all levels of society, and especially in 
the cities.267 


Structure and Theology 


After giving a short introduction to the themes he will discuss, Miinter 
begins his project of teaching the new beginners in the faith. He starts part 
one of Anleitung by presenting Christian dogmas, giving a thorough expla- 
nation of what it means to know God and linking this with the human 
desire for happiness. Thereafter, he defines God as the highest good and 
creator of the world, and at the same time explains the attributes of God. 
Under point three, he gives an account of the Trinity: a unity of three 
persons. The understanding of this remains hidden from reason until God 


265 Kiøbenhavnske nye Efterretninger om lærde Sager for Aar 1782, 1: p. 305. 
266 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek LIX (1784), pp. 50-3, there, p. 51. 
267 Tbid., p. 52. 
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makes it evident through revelation. Points four and six both concern the 
human being—respectively, as the highest of all created beings and as 
subject to the Fall—while point five discusses God’s providence. God, 
who is omnipotent, rules the world; humanity therefore has nothing to 
fear. In point seven Miinter explains how God mercifully redeems man- 
kind from the self-inflicted sinful nature, and Miinter uses point eight to 
review the Old Testament story in order to show how redemption, since 
the Fall, has been part of God’s overarching plan. Points nine and ten 
concern Jesus’ life, death and resurrection, while point eleven explains 
the Holy Spirit. In the more extensive points twelve and thirteen, Miinter 
explains the significance of the means of grace—God’s word, baptism, 
and communion—explicating how these are conditioned upon repen- 
tance and faith. Point fourteen presents the function and significance of 
the Christian church. Rounding off the first part of the book, point fifteen 
focuses on the mercy of God, the fact that every human being will die, 
but also the hope of resurrection in the fullness of time. On the theme 
of God’s mercy, discussed in point fifteen, Miinter emphasises how God 
cares for his children and hears when they pray. And when discussing the 
resurrection of the body, he explains that this pertains only to righteous 
souls; the damned will be punished with hellfire. 

Part two, which presents the duties of a Christian, has only seven points, 
but each is explained in far more detail than the points in part one. The 
first four points discuss the obligations of the Christian: to God, to one’s 
neighbour, and to oneself. In point five he explains Luther's Doctrine of 
the Two Kingdoms, underscoring how living properly here on earth is a 
service to God. He gives examples of how people in different situations 
and occupations should behave, and how to live in a marriage and func- 
tion in a family. In the two latter points, he explains the significance of 
being steadfast in faith, how one can best prepare for death and have the 
hope of eternal life. 

The exposition is constructed with questions and answers, often with 
numerous questions linked to each theme. The questions are usually con- 
cisely formulated and focus on aspects of dogma or the duties under discus- 
sion. (Examples: “What do we understand with the word ‘God?’ With what 
can we prove that the entity we call God really exists?”).268 The answers 
are usually concise, or at least characterised by short, easily understood 


268 Miinter, Anleitung, p. 5. 
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sentences.26? Each answer is supported with one or several Bible verses, 
and these in turn are followed by Miinter’s explanatory comments.?7° In 
some instances he explains or qualifies certain words in the Bible read- 
ings. One example is in part one, point two, where he explains that “no 
creature” in Hebrews 4,13 is synonymous with kein Geschöpf. Another 
example is in part two, point four, where the notion of fear is explained as 
meaning reverence.?7 In some places he gives longer narratives or factual 
explanations of themes. One such narrative explanation can be found in 
part one, point eight, where he reviews excerpts of Old Testament sto- 
ries, while a factual explanation can be found in his account of the differ- 
ences between the Old and New Testaments. Here Miinter points out that 
“These writings are written in different times and by different persons, the 
first approximately at year 2,500 and the last ones towards 4,050.”2”2 
There is little difference between the theology Miinter presents in this 
book for young people, and the theology reviewed earlier in this chapter, 
from Predigten. Miinter teaches his pupils that human beings possess a 
faculty of reason and a heart that seeks its own welfare, true happiness, 
and eternal peace. These things can only be supplied by God.?’3 By the 
power of revelation, the attitude is changed; the inherited propensity 
towards evil is replaced with a desire to do good.””4 This desire is directed 
towards one’s neighbour, regardless of who that may be.?7° However, one 
is always in constant danger of being separated from God, and must take 
the initiative to be renewed with the power of the Holy Spirit. This can 
be achieved through Bible reading and self-scrutiny, through the correct 


269 To the questions posed here, Miinter gives the following answers: “Under the con- 
cept of God, we understand the creator and originator of the whole world, or of all things 
in the world,” and “The world consists of a multitude of different things. Each of them is 
splendidly adapted to serve its purpose. When all these things are considered together, 
they constitute a well-organised whole. Where we find purposeful arrangement and order, 
our reason tells us that an intelligent originator must exist. Thus, the world has such an 
originator, and that is God. This is the teachings of our reason, and the Bible says also that 
this is our teachings.” Ibid. 

270 After having quoted Rom. 1,19-20, he gives the following explanation to the Bible 
verse: “also among the heathens—those who only have their reason and no further revela- 
tion of God—it is known that it is God, for God has made it known to them. His invisible 
nature, or his eternal omnipotence and deity, can be seen in what he has made since the 
creation of the world, when you not only see it without reflection, but simultaneously act 
upon it with attention.” Ibid. 

271 Ibid, p. 196. 

272 Tbid., p. 63. 

273 Ibid., p. 19. 

274 Ibid., pp. 57-61. 

275 Ibid., pp. 185-205. 
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use of the means of grace and through repentance and penance. All this, 
Miinter sorts under the duties of the Christian.?76 In order to be renewed 
through God's grace, one must participate in the Sunday service, because 
this is the foundation for daily devotional life. The Christian must concen- 
trate and pay attention.?”’ A daily life of piety must also be consistently 
practised and characterised by sincerity and regular penance. Miinter 
therefore recommends fixed times for daily devotions, both morning and 
evening. Along with the Sunday service, devotions nurture the contact 
one should always have with God, for it calls to mind God’s works and all 
his benefits. 

In many respects, Miinter's Anleitung reinforces the same pedagogi- 
cal and theological developments of Balle and Bastholm nine years later. 
Firstly, Miinter strives to give a rational account of concepts that might 
seem difficult for children and adolescents in the 1780s. Like Bastholm and 
Balle, he replaces Pontoppidan’s simple explanations with more sophisti- 
cated ones, and strives to write in a way everyone can grasp.?7® His edu- 
cational program thus coincides with contemporary ideals. Furthermore, 
he retains the question-answer form but links it with a systematic review 
of Christian doctrine. The answers are not based on rote learning, but 
are so simple that they give teachers the possibility to expound upon the 
contents. In this way, teachers can provide pupils with a basis for inde- 
pendent reflection and contemplation. 

Through the book’s structure, Miinter also gives his readers the opportu- 
nity to understand the Bible as a historical book. In this respect he follows 
guidelines he himself lays down elsewhere. In several published sermons, 
he focuses on the need for religious education to begin early in life, and 
on how important it is for this teaching to be done properly. When teach- 
ing children, he says, one must emphasise the Bible’s value as a histori- 
cal source.?7? The teacher must help the youngsters understand that the 
Bible tells of a historical reality. This must be done in a way that makes 
the contents interesting for children. Miinter recommends an animated 
presentation of the Bible’s contents, presented in a light, unaffected 


276 Ibid., pp. 130-61. 

277 Ibid., pp. 238-40. 

278 Compare for instance Pontoppidan’s simple explanation of the angel as a mes- 
senger, and Miinter’s explanation of “Spirits, also rational creations, like Human’s souls, 
but their abilities and strengths are greater than those of humanity.” Erik Pontoppidan, 
Sannhet til gudfryktighet. Forklaring over Dr. M. Luthers lille katekisme, ed. Det evangelisk- 
lutherske kirkesamfunn (Tønsberg, 1954), p. 96 and Anleitung, p. 20. 

279 Luke 2,47-52; 2 Tim. 3,14-5, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 81-96, there pp. 87-90. 
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lecture style. Given that the Bible tells about real historical events, one 
should also start at the beginning. Religion is of course inextricably linked 
to stories, and the stories presuppose the Bible’s chronology. The Bible 
itself provides the order in which the stories should be told, and each 
and every adult who uses common sense and reason should understand 
how the curriculum should be organised. When giving a young person a 
textbook in religion, one should not require rote learning. It is far better 
to encourage careful reading and reflection, and thereby shed light on the 
coherent order and legitimacy of the interconnected concepts of religion 
given in the Bible.280 

In other words, Miinter assimilated contemporary pedagogical stan- 
dards. He was reluctant to use rote learning and sought instead to nurture 
young people's ability for independent reflection. Miinter followed trends 
that emerged in the 1780s pedagogical debate. He can also be seen in the 
context of Enlightenment pedagogy and the ideas that affected reforms 
and educational theory from 1780-90. Also for educators such as Johann 
Ludwig (1751-1801) and Christian Reventlow (1747-1828), the objective 
was to gain insight rather than superficially memorising a text, and the 
teacher's task was largely seen as a matter of helping the young person 
establish an independent understanding of the Bible and Christianity, as 
well as of other disciplines. Importantly, Johann Ludwig and Christian 
Reventlow gathered inspiration from the Prussian educator Friedrich E. 
von Rochow (1734-1805), who advocated using object lessons, arguing that 
children should be able to understand each message before the message 
is committed to memory. Thus catechisation is overshadowed by more 
modern forms of pedagogy. 

All things considered, one could say that Balthasar Miinter had some 
specific guidelines for preaching and teaching in the period from 1772- 
84. These come to expression both in the theological thinking conveyed 
through his sermons, in his understanding of the cultic community’s lit- 
urgy, as well as in his teaching materials. It is now time to turn to a closer 
examination of Miinter’s texts from this period, and to compare these 
texts with the current conventions in the contexts. 


280 Ibid., p. 95. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ANALYSIS: BALTHASAR MUNTER AND CONTEMPORARY 
THEOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL MOVEMENTS, 1772-84 


Balthasar Münter was schooled in Christian Wolff’s rationalistic theology, 
but was personally acquainted with representatives of neology. This can 
be confirmed from his correspondence with Johann J. Jerusalem. He was 
clearly inspired by the Neologians, and he had used their books in his 
efforts to convert Struensee. In Bekehrungsgeschichte, Miinter documented 
his own affiliation with this form of Enlightenment theology. Thus, it is 
relevant to ask how far the neological theology comes to an expression 
in Miinter’s publications from 1772-84, and the extent to which he com- 
plied with the theological restrictions in his environment during these 
years. As shown previously, neology was held in contempt by the Hgegh- 
Guldberg regime, and Høegh-Guldberg and his cadres strove to suppress 
all attempts to promote neological tendencies in the public sphere. 
Despite this suppression, Münter expressed an awareness of the formal 
aspects of the church service, and he was especially articulate about the 
function of hymns in relation to liturgy. He drew inspiration from the 
poets who had lived in Copenhagen during the first five years of his resi- 
dency in the city, and his two volumes of hymns were clearly composed 
under their influence. The question, then, is to what extent these authors’ 
ideas inform Miinter’s understanding of the role of hymns in the church 
service. Klopstock and Cramer were important protagonists for the view 
that poetry was able to mediate a deeper reality. This, they asserted, was 
explicitly due to the cadence of poetry. With this view, Cramer and Klop- 
stock represented part of the Danish monarchy’s enculturation program, 
but also aspects of the aesthetic ideology that the Sorø movement pro- 
moted. Klopstock and Cramer also published writings which presented 
their views on how choral music should be performed in the church ser- 
vice. By doing so, they understood singing as an independent part of con- 
gregational worship, and through their influence, aesthetic enculturation 
became a part of the church’s program. Hymns now gained an autonomous 
liturgical function, serving a larger purpose than to prepare the congrega- 
tion for the sermon. In the context of the history of theology, Klopstock 
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and Cramer were clearly influenced by neological ideas." Yet parallels to 
Moravian theology have also been found in their works.” Considering this, 
during the Høegh-Guldberg government, Miinter performed his pastoral 
duties against a background of several interwoven movements, yet local 
decisions functioned as guidelines for how these movements came to 
expression. 

Miinter's actual contexts also contained tendencies that radicalised the 
understanding of what a sermon was in the formal sense. These tendencies 
also implicitly radicalised how the message of theology was understood. 
On the face of it, Bastholm’s book on rhetoric might seem to support the 
understanding of the relationship between reason and revelation that the 
Høegh-Guldberg government advocated.? However, the Sorø Enlighten- 
ment's principles were gaining a foothold, and trends in language and 
theories of education came to expression in Bastholm’s book. Among 
other things, it treated the practise of accommodation as an overarching 
principle: with the help of rhetorical and aesthetical devices, one should 
strive at all times to adapt the message to the congregation one stood 
before, in addition to adjusting the style in relation to one’s message. The 
modern historian can therefore discover that Bastholm’s book plays dif- 
ferent roles in different contexts: in the context of judgments of taste and 
enculturation, it helps raise the general level, thus supporting principles 
Høegh-Guldberg also deems important. Seen from a theological perspec- 
tive, however, this same increase in the level of taste and enculturation 
becomes a threat to the idea of the Bible’s message as normative, immu- 
table, and infallible. Thus it is relevant to ask: how do these movements 
come to expression in Miinter’s preaching, and how are they reflected in 
the structure and contents of his sermons? 


Miinter’s Goal: Devotion 


The previous close reading has concerned three types of texts from 
Miinter’s oeuvre published between 1772-84: his hymns, his sermons, and 


1 Kaiser, Klopstock (see above, chapter 2, n. 131), pp. 28-35. 

2 Hans-Georg Kemper, Deutsche Lyrik der frühen Neuzeit, 10 vols. (Tübingen, 1987-2006), 
6:1, p. 493. 

3 See chapter 13 and 14, where Bastholm points to the teacher's need to show corre- 
spondence between reason and revelation. Reason and revelation are described as two 
lights reciprocally shining on each other. Bastholm, Talekonst (see above, introduction, 
n. 12), pp. 88-101. 
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his texts for teaching young people in Saint-Petri church. In these works, 
Miinter seems to have an overarching goal for his preaching and teaching. 
He wants to emphasise devotion (Andacht) as the goal of the pious life. 
Devotion is the fruit of successful piety, he asserts, and it describes the 
atmosphere that most characterises the Christian’s state of being when 
being close to God. It is characterised by an inner calm and inner free- 
dom, and as such, gives a feeling that is qualitatively different from the 
commotion characterising the life that lacks an experience of God. Conse- 
quently, the Christian’s disposition is fundamentally changed—now there 
is a perpetual desire to do what is good. This sense of devotion can be nur- 
tured through the means of grace: through Scripture and the sacraments, 
through prayer and contemplation, and through the sacred songs’ unique 
power and ability to touch the human heart. The efficacy of the means of 
grace is dependent on the Holy Spirit, but also on the Christian having 
learned to use these means in the right way. If conceiving of the means of 
grace as hierarchically organised, the church service and the Bible would 
be the most important. 

The connection between devotion and piety is a leitmotif in Münter’s 
writings from this period, and he is also careful to explain what he means 
by the concept of devotion. In 1780, in a sermon on the prayer pericope 
from the gospel of Matthew, he defines devotion as a special form of con- 
tact between the Christian and God, a contact established through prayer 
and a contemplative attitude. This state of being requires that one’s 
thoughts are directed towards the experience of the divine.* The state 
lasts exactly as long as the Christian’s attention is focused on God. It is in 
this context that Miinter advises keeping prayers short, due to the limited 
ability to concentrate. This is especially the case since God, he under- 
lines, is an “invisible being.” What he writes about brevity also extends 
to hymns. They can be understood as a special form of prayer, thus also 
as a special medium for engendering devotion. The poetry and the music 
communicate above or beyond prosaic language, and appeal, in a unique 
way, to the heart. 

Even though Miinter clearly considers the heart as the central site for 
human repentance, in the sense that one’s disposition fundamentally 
changes through repentance, does also one’s rationality (or intellect) make 


4 Point C: “When Christ, your life, will reveal himself, you will also be revealed with 
him in magnificence: seek therefore after that which is above!,” and the following exegesis: 
Luke 15,1-10; Matt. 6,5-13, Predigten, vol. 3, pp. 278-302, there p. 298. 
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an important contribution on the path to new knowledge. Miinter's view 
upon how the hymnist must strive to write in a language everyone can 
understand is already explained above, and his view on the Holy Spirit 
also appeals to the human intellect when the word of God is revealed. 
But the significance of thought is even more pronounced in certain texts 
from this period which is not thus far discussed: Unterhaltungen eines 
nachdenkendes Christen mit sich selbst, written in two volumes during 
1775-6. At first sight, these writings may seem to challenge the fidelity to 
the Bible that Miinter outlines in Predigten, because he uses Unterhaltun- 
gen to focus on the problems readers may have in trying to understand 
the Bible's many supernatural stories. To gain a better grasp of Miinter's 
understanding of the Bible’s role in the pious life, it is worth take a closer 
look upon the most important points in this two-volume text. 

Unterhaltungen eines nachdenkendes Christen mit sich selbst can be 
regarded as an invitation to participate in an exercise that prepares the 
individual for honest communication with God. It consists of 138 reflec- 
tions (Unterhaltungen), and Miinter uses them to show how the Christian 
articles of faith coincide with human reason. Along with the reflections, 
the extensive introduction accounts for his project. Here he states that in 
order to experience inner repentance, which is a result of the essence of 
Christianity, the believer must follow the content of religion.? This deci- 
sion must be based on a process that justifies its reasonableness, because 
the decision, initially, often encounters resistance, both from the mind 
and the heart. Through 138 reflections, all of them written from the per- 
spective of the first person singular, Miinter reviews the tenets and con- 
cepts of Christianity. In part I, he shows how these tenets and concepts 
are in agreement with the basic truths of reason. In Part II, he shows how 
they are in agreement with the intellect’s idea of “a highest being.” In this 
way, according to Miinter, people can be led to intellectually acknowledge 
that Christianity offers a credible message, and thereby lay the foundation 
for God being able to reveal himself in their lives. 

In both the introduction and the third reflection, Minter talks about 
the Bible’s function in devotional life by discussing so-called external and 
internal evidence. There are two methods, he states, for explaining how 
Christianity coincides with reason.® One can either appeal to external evi- 
dence, aided by the Bible’s stories, miracles, and prophesies, or one can 


5 Miinter, Unterhaltungen, p. XVI. 
6 Ibid. 
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appeal to internal evidence, by explaining how the Bible's basic doctrines 
coincide with common sense. Miinter's point is that for most people, 
external evidence is inadequate for understanding the Bible’s reasonabil- 
ity. External evidence speaks of a series of events that apparently are dif- 
ficult for most people to understand. There are, of course, many books 
which tries to shed light on Christian doctrine, but if using these as a 
basis for reflection, one will draw conclusions by means of another per- 
son’s thoughts. Furthermore, the Bible stories are based on descriptions 
that earlier human beings have passed down, and as everyone knows, 
human beings are prone to error.’ Besides, Miinter asserts, the recount- 
ing of miracles and stories about fulfilled prophesy do not really prove 
anything at all.® What is trustworthy, however, are the basic doctrines on 
which these miracles and prophesies are based. There are therefore good 
reasons, Miinter claims, to recommend the internal evidence. 

Internal evidence is thus given through the essence of biblical doctrine, 
and through concepts such as revelation, redemption, the covenant, and 
fulfilled prophecy. Whoever studies Christianity must examine Jesus’ 
teaching, sentence by sentence, and test whether it coincides with human 
reason. It is not theology, Miinter asserts, but religion one must study. 
Thus, Miinter seeks to show that it is the substance—and not what can 
become the object of exegesis—that must be the focus of attention. The 
way to examine this will be to compare Jesus’ sentences with the funda- 
mental truths of reason, to see if they contradict or are in accordance with 
each other.” One must start by asking about the purpose of divine revela- 
tion, and about why God exists at all. He points out that since Christianity 
claims to build on divine revelation, the contents of that revelation must 
be interrogated to see if it really is what it claims to be. If divine, it must be 
able to offer more than what human reason alone can suggest. Thus one 
must ask to what extent this doctrine in fact coincides with the concepts 
that one’s own reason has about the divine. This exercise is something 
both the farmer and the menial laborer can manage, because even they 
know that no one’s thoughts about God can be too lofty.!° The result of 
these explorations is simply the recognition of Christianity as fulfilling 


7 Ibid., p. XXXI. 

8 Ibid., p. XXXII. 

9 Ibid., p. XLI. 

10 There might indeed be a need for a teacher in religion, because this teacher might 
help people find the right path: Very few people, he asserts, are able to find the path and 
reach the goal without being led by a reliable and competent guide. But, Münter contin- 
ues, with a guide who show the best path, who warns against being mislead, and who 
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all human conceptions about the Divine, and coming to understand it as 
capable of leading to human happiness. 

Münter thus describes Bible stories as external evidence and explains 
why internal evidence is to be preferred. In Predigten as well as in Anlei- 
tungen, he emphasises the role of Scripture in each Christian’s life. But the 
understanding of the Bible that Münter expresses in Unterhaltungen does 
not necessarily describe a different thinking than that given in his other 
writings. What he wants to put across is the necessity of concentrating 
and paying attention when reading the Bible. This is also an enunciated 
goal in all his writings from this period. In his sermon on the work of the 
Holy Spirit for the fourth Sunday after Easter in 1782, Münter explains how 
to use the Bible’s message in the correct way, in order to receive the bless- 
ings of the Holy Spirit." One must always read the message with the cor- 
rect form of attention, holding in mind that God always speaks through 
the Scripture. In light of this, the Christian must constantly repeat the 
message so that it never disappears from the horizon of thought. In this 
way, the observant reader will be able to understand the Bible’s substan- 
tial questions as asking about what God is actually saying, how one should 
behave towards others, and about the purpose for which God has made 
human beings. These questions are the preconditions for all the Bible 
stories and parables. This conception of how the alert and concentrated 
reader should behave in relation to the Scripture coincides with Miinter's 
conception of internal evidence: the internal evidence can be drawn from 
the contents of Scripture. It is actually independent of external evidence, 
and in many respects is the precondition for external evidence.” 

If concentration is applied when studying the biblical message, the 
internal truths will contribute to that feeling which Minter themati- 
cally discusses in his texts. These internal truths are the precondition for 
devotion. 


Miinter’s Neological Inheritance 


With devotion as the goal of the pious life, Miinter’s thinking completely 
coincides with the theological trends of the era. His connections to contem- 


points to places of rest, most people, if not everyone, can find the right way. The teacher's 
function is thus restricted to awaken an already latent potential. Ibid., pp. XLVIII-XLIX. 
1 John 16,5-15, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225-40, there pp. 233-5. 
12 Unterhaltungen, 1: p. 274. 
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porary neology are obvious, not least because he, in a very characteristic 
way, combines reason and revelation. In accordance with the leading 
Neologians, Miinter asserts that revelation always takes precedence over 
reason, insofar as it illuminates one’s ability to understand the extent to 
which the gospel affects all areas of life. According to Miinter’s writings, 
revelation also helps reconstruct the original human nature; revelation 
combined with grace, through Christ, transforms fallen human nature. 
But there are also other aspects of Miinter's theology and preaching that 
situate him within the context of important neological currents. These 
concerns devotions, morality, the understanding of sin as well as piety 
and institutional church life. 

The concept of devotion played an important role in neological preach- 
ing and writings, and within this theological movement, it was used in the 
same way as Miinter would come to use it in his later texts. Spalding had 
already made use of the concept in 1758, when admonishing his readers to 
make room in their lives for fervent religion.!3 In the book Die Bestimmung 
des Menschen, he presented devotion as an inner quality that existentially 
signified a new nature. This new quality, Spalding asserted, led to sincerity 
in moral actions. Spalding thought it essential to show that devotion was 
a condition including both rationality and feelings.!* Devotion should be 
a consequence of the heart's preoccupation with God, and it expressed 
feelings and the inner disposition that emerged when encountering some- 
thing sacred. These feelings could be characterised as the noblest and 
worthiest lifting of the human soul, and according to Spalding, they made 
one devoted. This devoutness replaced the weak and wretched condition 
normally being connected with the human soul.’ 

Devotion for Münter is fully and completely related to the Scripture as 
a divine revelation in itself, and he joins ranks with important Neologians 
in understanding this feeling as a necessary and unique consequence 


13 Johann J. Spalding, ‘Der verniiftige Werth der Andacht,’ in Johann J. Spalding, Die 
Bestimmung des Menschen, ed. Albrecht Beutel, Daniela Kirschkowski and Dennis Prause 
[Johann Joachim Spalding, Kritische Ausgabe 1/1] (Tübingen, 2006), pp. 224-45. 

14 He thus polemises sharply against those who followed the school of the French com- 
edy writer Pierre de Marivaux (1688-1763): They strove to act morally without considering 
the origin of their acts. Marivaux was known to be a sharp critic of those who empha- 
sised rationality, especially the French Philosophes-School. Thus, when Spalding criticised 
Marivaux, his critique was founded upon what he saw as a groundless emphasis on feel- 
ings. Ibid., pp. 238-40. 

15 Ibid., p. 231. This particular and intimate contact between God and humanity is seen 
as a hallmark of devotion, and it fully accords with what Miinter presented. Cf. his sermon 
over Luke 15,1—10; Matt. 6-5-13, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 287-302. 
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of doing Bible study. In Gedanken über den Werth der Gefühle in dem 
Christenthum, which Minter allowed the incarcerated Struensee to read, 
Spalding was intent on showing how religious feeling arose as a conse- 
quence of studying the Bible.!® He stressed that all feelings which cannot 
be seen in connection with God’s word can be written off as the wild 
imaginings of the dreamer.” The connection between religious feeling 
and Scripture can be compared to being hit by a rock: in both cases, it 
is the medium—the stone or the word—that hits a person, not the hand 
that throws or the preacher. Faith springs from teaching or the sermon, 
but the source of the sermon is the Scripture. One must therefore also 
be alert to the kind of feelings with which one is dealing. For, as Spal- 
ding claims, people have a tendency to sort all manner of fervent and 
sincere experiences under the category of religious experience. There is, 
however, a significant qualitative difference between the feelings arising 
as the result of a true understanding of the scripture, versus other feelings. 
The genuine religious feeling supports “the honest direction of our soul 
towards God”; it strengthens and confirms contact with the divine. The 
foundation of religious feeling is thus twofold: on the one hand, it has its 
origin in the word, but on the other hand, it must support the inner drive 
to seek God.!® One must therefore always concentrate on the Scripture, 


16 The book was first published in 1761. When a second edition was published three years 
later, it was duly reviewed in Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek. The reviewer was Miinter's 
future colleague Friedrich Gabriel Resewitz (1729-1806), who praised it highly, saying that 
all subsequent theological writing should be written according to this pattern. Resewitz 
also reviewed the third volume (1769) while he was Miinter’s colleague at Saint-Petri. See 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek I (1765), 1: pp. 3-14 and Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek XII 
(1770), 2: pp. 163-71. Hence, there is reason to believe that this book had an influence on 
the clerics at Saint-Petri during the years of Minter's pastorate there. 

17 Johann J. Spalding, Gedanken über den Werth der Gefühle in dem Christenthum, ed. 
Albrecht Beutel and Tobias Jersak [Johann Joachim Spalding, Kritische Ausgabe 1/2] 
(Tiibingen, 2005), p. 26. The polemic against the dreamers is thorough in Spalding’s works, 
and he is quite scathing in several places. In Vertraute Briefe, die Religion betreffend, which 
was published considerably later (1784), Spalding polemicises against those who think they 
can find a deeper meaning in the glance of the dog, in the sound of the small brook in the 
garden, the enthusiastic astonishment of a painting or statue, or in a conversation with 
the moon. He also castigates those who think they can breed the soul and thereby increase 
their luck. Johann J. Spalding, Vertraute Briefe, die Religion betreffend, ed. Albrecht Beutel 
and Dennis Prause [ Johann Joachim Spalding, Kritische Ausgabe 1/4] (Tübingen, 2004), 
p. 21. By polemicising in this way, Spalding clearly shows his theological aim: he strives to 
let the theology emerge at the intersection between rational thinking and feelings which 
are qualitatively acknowledgeable. 

18 Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 120. 
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and be open to how it speaks.!? Only in this way will it be possible to 
experience and feel the Divine. 

This corresponds with Miinter’s demand that Scripture must be heard 
with alertness and concentration, since Scripture is the creative and 
constitutive power of religious experience. Even though the message is 
mediated through the sermon, and the sermon therefore is the basis for 
religious experience, the preacher’s language is only a necessary conduit 
for the dissemination of the Word of God. In the end, it is the Word itself 
that brings about sanctification: We Christians, Münter says, must study 
the Word of God regularly. The teachings, which God has given through 
Jesus and his apostles, are the source of faith. Thus, according to the words 
of Paul, which Miinter presents in his sermon for the second Sunday of 
Lent in 1783, faith flows from the sermon that is based on the truths of the 
Gospel, and the Gospel flows from the Word of God.?° Religious feeling 
(fervent devotion), grows out from the Scripture alone, but it is mediated 
through preaching. 

Based on how Miinter argues in several sermons, it is easy to see that 
he shares Spalding’s understanding of Scripture as the only normative 
and valid source for knowledge of religion. Miinter’s understanding of the 
Bible as essential for Christian life can thus be seen in connection with 
the Neologians he has studied in depth. At the same time, both Spalding 
and Miinter emphasise that it is important not to draw conclusions from 
a subjective feeling to an objective, binding religiosity; what one person 
experiences as religious feeling is not necessarily the case for others. Thus, 


19 The last sentence in the book exemplifies how it is solely God who should speak to 
humanity. Spalding says: “I sincerely mean this: Speak, Lord, your servant listens, I only 
have to make sure that it is the Lord who is speaking.” Ibid., p. 262. Cf. Miinter’s sermon 
over Luke 8,4—15; 16-18, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 129-44, where he thematises the importance 
of reason when consideringing how it is possible to hear the word of God. 

20 Matt. 15,21-8; 1 John 5,18, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 145-60, there p. 152. Also in Minter's 
other sermons and writings, it is possible to see this emphasis of the significance of God's 
word for awakening religous feeling. In his sermon on Matt. 5,20—6; Phil. 1,9-11, Predigten 
vol. 1, pp. 353-68, Münter explains how a deeper religious acknowledgement or feeling is 
only a consequence of the Scripture, and that religious feeling is awakened through right 
use of the Bible texts. He states that through attentive and daily Bible study, one not only 
gains a set of dignified representations of the abilities and works of God, through which he 
is known to us as the most loveable creature, but in addition, one gains many right notions 
about God's will, his excellence and usefullness. Predigten, vol. 1, there p. 364. See also the 
sermon on John 16,5—15, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225—40, where Miinter, among other things, 
describes how God has “given his word the power to enlighten us (...),” there pp. 231-2. 
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examples cannot be regarded as rules for everyone.” One should there- 
fore be careful not to force others into having the same kind of religious 
experience as oneself. 

One of neology’s foremost characteristics was to conceive of moral 
action as a consequence of religious feeling. Miinter adopts this concep- 
tion in his understanding of the relation between religious experience and 
morality, and he draws connections to a concrete, everyday Christianity. 
In all his writings from the Høegh-Guldberg period, it is possible to find 
the view that the Christian temperament lead to experiences that are 
qualitatively different from all others. The precondition for this typically 
Christian mindset is the existential change in human nature, in the sense 
that one’s true nature, through God's grace, is restored to the point where 
it is once again possible to do what is good. Also in Spalding’s Gedanken 
this virtuousness is linked to moral action, but the change in the person’s 
inner disposition is also a consequence of the grace given through Jesus 
Christ.?? The reconciliation which is achieved through his death and res- 
urrection is decisive for what possibilities lie open to humanity. Spalding 
describes this new inner disposition as a consequence of God restoring 
the spiritual order that was Adam’s original nature. Sin’s destructive con- 
sequences are thus repaired. The new orientation is a state of being that 
helps the believer emulate God and turn towards the Divine.?? The effects 
of grace cannot be directly traced in religious feeling, but only through 
the consequences it has in the person’s lived life. Spalding states that all 
that is good, all thoughts, all feelings, and all perceptions that turn one 
away from a sinful life and towards God, should be ascribed to the effect 
of divinity. The guarantee of divine grace is the awakening of an ever- 
increasing disgust of whatever is wrong. God’s deeds cause a stronger 
desire to pray to, love, confide in, and to follow God. Because believers 
know that God is the source of all that is good, they can also know that 


21 Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 142. Also Miinter admonishes how impor- 
tant it is to not judge others who do not share the exact same understanding of the Bible 
as oneself. He points out how wrong it is to lable people “unfaithful” simply because they 
do not share one’s own particular brand of faith. “Unfaithful” are only those who turn away 
from the Gospel due to frivolousness or love of sin. See for instance his sermon on John 
20,19-29; Acts. 17,31, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 225-40, there p. 234. 

22 Both Münter and Spalding speak of the “reconsiling power of his death” as a pre- 
condition for moral improvement. Cf. Matt. 3,13-7; Matt. 26,28; Eph. 1,7, Predigten vol. 6, 
pp. 129-44 and Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 172. 

23 Spalding and Miinter also share an understanding that grace is the precondition 
for being able to try to emulate God. Cf. Miinter’s sermon over Mark. 16,1-8; Rom. 6,4, 
Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there pp. 166-7. 
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these deeds must come from him.?* Hence, the question is not to what 
extent one can experience or recognise this new state of being, but which 
consequences it has for lived life. Each Christian must ask: “Where does 
this feeling lead me? What kind of improvement does it bring about in 
my soul and in my behaviour? What will become of me when I follow it?” 
Only this, Spalding asserts, will give an adequate answer to whether or 
not the state of being is the result of divine grace.?° This is why a death- 
bed confession is utterly worthless unless it can be seen in the context 
of a Christian life that has been practically demonstrated. Spalding and 
Miinter thus argue identically concerning the possibilities for a dying per- 
son to receive God's forgiveness.?6 

Miinter seems therefore to closely align himself with important ideas 
in Spalding's theology, and in many instances, he also formulates himself 
in ways that seem to indicate he is rewriting or paraphrasing Spalding's 
arguments and claims. Simultaneously, Miinter distances himself from a 
new interpretation of an important Christian doctrine found in the writ- 
ings of another contemporary Neologian, Johann J. Jerusalem. One of the 
books Miinter used in his efforts to convert Struensee to Christianity was 
Jerusalem’s Betrachtungen iiber die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der Religion. 
In Bekehrungsgeschichte, Miinter referred to Jerusalem’s book as being 
able to clarify the count’s concepts of religion; he also pointed out that he 
himself found nothing unreasonable in Jerusalem’s book.?” A remarkable 


24 Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 86. Cf. Miinter's account of the true rec- 
ognition of faith’s message as the staring point for brotherly love. John 15,26, Predigten 
vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 266. 

25 Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 91. Later in this book, Spalding points out 
that it is only honest love of God and one’s neighbour that can be seen as “hallmark of 
God's mercy and community in Christ.” Ibid., p. 223. 

26 Spalding states, obviously with reference to situations of spiritual guidance he has 
himself experienced, that he would be careful about promising God's grace to a dying per- 
son, because when the person is on the verge of dying, he or she is unable to demonstrate 
the necessary everyday Christian faith. Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), pp. 210-1. 
This can be compared with Miinter's sermon on Luke 22,14-20; 1 Cor. 1015, Predigten, 
vol. 2, pp. 187-202, where Miinter maintains that administering the Eucharist to someone 
on their death bed is meaningless, unless the person has lived a Christian life marked by 
brotherly love and care for fellow human beings. See also his sermon on Luke 23,42; 43, 
Predigten vol. 3, pp. 143-58, where he denies that the spiritual advisor can know whether 
the dying person will be saved or damned. 

27 After Miinter advised Struensee to reflect over the fact that his life would soon be 
over, Struensee admitted that he now, first and foremost, longed for immortality. Münter 
then commented that he presumed Johann Jerusalem's Betrachtungen iiber die vornehm- 
sten Wahrheiten der Religion had brought the count to such a conclusion. Bekehrungsge- 
schichte, p. 30. 
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feature of this book is that Jerusalem wrote off original sin, seeing Adam's 
fall as the result of a general human weakness related to fleshly nature.?8 
By comparison, Miinter appears to be a far more traditional theologian. 
In his sermons and writings from the Høegh-Guldberg period, there is no 
explication of Adam only being an archetype. As such, Miinter's expressed 
understanding seems to be that Adam’s fall damaged human nature for 
ever after.?9 In other words, he reflects a classic understanding of original 
sin and disregards a key feature in one of the books he claimed was exem- 
plary when working with Struensee. 

This understanding of original sin as a dominant characteristic of 
human nature is a recurring theme in Miinter’s writings, and it has funda- 
mental anthropological consequences. In accordance with the traditional 
theological currents, it is also possible to find in Miinter’s texts the view 
that within humankind, there is a longing for the deliverance which grace, 
through Christ, can offer. The Augustinian conception of an innate long- 
ing for God’s grace is expressed numerous times in the history of Western 
theology, and in the generation before Miinter, the idea was conveyed, 
not least, through Zinzendorf’s writings.3° However, certain Neologians 
also latch onto this idea, and here again, there is an explicit affinity 
between Miinter and Spalding. The connection surfaces in their use of 
the same expressions and formulations. In Gedanken, Spalding describes 
the idea of a living God who makes people aware of their misery and 
causes them to long to change their lives.?! This also means that confes- 
sion is an act imbued with gladness. In this regard, Spalding points to 
Luther’s understanding of repentance as a prototype.3 But it is crucial to 
repent daily, Spalding stresses, because sin is such a heavy burden that it 


28 Jerusalem, Betrachtungen (see above, chapter 2, n. 46), pp. 174-5. 

29 Anleitung, p. 31. A similar view can be found in Miinter’s sermon on John 3,16—21, 
Predigten vol. 5, pp. 289-304, there p. 298. 

30 Substantial parts of the young Zinzendorf’s writings and theology are based upon 
the Augustinian understanding of the longing for God's salvation. This is even expressed in 
the juvenile work Socrates and in Zinzendorf’s early poetry. See Aalen, Zinzendorfs teologi 
(see above, chapter 2, n. 41), pp. 153-66. 

31 Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 147. In this respect, Münter seems to have 
paraphrased Spalding in one of his sermons. See Miinter’s exegesis of John 16, 5-15, 
Predigten vol. 5, pp. 225-40. 

32 In a footnote he refers to the works of Luther (Halle edition), where Luther points 
out that the the word “repentance” (Busse) used to be one of the most “awe-inspiring” 
words in the Bible, but how it now has become one of the most pleasant and joyful. Spal- 
ding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), pp. 147-8. Cf. Miinter’s positive understanding of the 
penance, which corresponds almost completely to Spalding’s presentation in Gedanken. 
See Miinter's sermon over Isaiah 55,6-7, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 209-224. 
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must constantly be counterbalanced.3 God's grace engenders a constant 
awareness of the need for daily confession: it prods one to be on guard 
so that sin cannot gain the upper hand. Given that both Spalding and 
Miinter see God’s grace as the sole precondition for salvation, they, in 
this respect, concur with the Lutheran theological tradition. Thus, they 
are both good examples of how Luther’s conception of Sola Gratia is fully 
assimilated and interpreted in the age of Enlightenment. 

It is also possible to see a shared understanding between Miinter and 
Spalding in their conception of what truly leads to repentance. Spalding 
emphasises how real improvement in one’s life can only happen through 
prayer and contemplation.3* It is precisely through honestly testing one’s 
inner state that one becomes aware of the need for what God offers, he 
claims. Contact with God, through prayer, should ensure the necessary 
grace. Prayer is presented as the conduit between God and mankind: it 
explicates the significance of God's care and tears the supplicant lose from 
the love of earthly things.?° This is why it is crucial to admit to being 
absolutely dependent on God and turn to him in prayer. Further, one 
must engage in constant and sharp self-examination.3% In other words, 
according to Spalding, it is a matter of always testing one’s internal state 
of being; only introspection can help a person recognise the need for help 
from others. This inner and fervent self-examination concerns the burden 
inherited from Adam's first sin, and it goes much deeper than the kind 
of restraint exercised in relation to visible activities such as dancing and 
gambling.?” Thus, both Miinter and Spalding draw attention to the need 


33 Spalding, Gedanken (see above n. 17), pp. 150-1. Cf. for instance Miinter's sermon 
over John 15,26, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 267-82, there p. 274 See also his description of the 
daily battle against sin, f. ex. Luke 11,14—28, Predigten vol. 4, pp. 145-60, and how one 
must continuously test oneself and one’s mind. See for instance Matt. 15,21-6; 1 John 5,18, 
Predigten vol. 6, pp. 145-60. 

34 Cf. Miinter’s understanding of the need to test oneself. See for instance his sermon 
on John 1,19—28; Isaiah 40,3-5, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 17-32. 

35 Johann J. Spalding, ‘Die Verbindlichkeit und Annehmlichkeit des Gebets,’ in Johann 
J. Spalding, Neue Predigten, ed. Albrecht Beutel and Olga Söntgerath [Johann Joachim 
Spalding, Kritische Ausgabe II/2] (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 67-87, there p. 77. Cf. Miinter’s ser- 
mon on John 16,23-30; Luke 21,34, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 273-88, there p. 278, where Miinter 
claims that “my welfare cannot endure if I am not set free from this evil and can attain the 
good.” In his discussion of this, he points to the neccesity of prayer. 

36 Spalding, Gedanken (see above, n. 17), p. 232. Later, Spalding stresses that the founda- 
tion of this self-examination can be found in the Holy Writings, because Jesus’ teachings 
gives reason to understand its meaning. Ibid., p. 236. 

37 Ibid., p. 132. In a later sermon, Spalding claims that sometimes the happiness experi- 
enced in this life can cause the most serious damage. Johann J. Spalding, ‘Die Verführungen 
des zeitlichen Gliicks,’ in Spalding, Neue Predigten, ed. Beutel and Söhngerath (see above, 
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to practise continuous repentance and penance in order to restore the 
original human condition, before the fall. It is this repentance and pen- 
ance which enables one to behave as a moral citizen and to love one’s 
neighbour. 

In other words, the neological legacy is clearly demonstrated in Miinter’s 
texts, but it is done in a way that must have been relatively unproblem- 
atic in relation to the political-theological guidelines laid down by the 
Høegh-Guldberg regime. With respect to his sermons, this absence of con- 
flict can largely be attributed to the outlines and themes, since they focus 
primarily on the Christian life and the practise of piety. Miinter’s way of 
structuring the sermons gives special attention to the Bible's significance 
in enabling the Christian to live a pious life marked by repentance and 
penance. These aspects are consistent with the understanding of biblical 
inerrancy present in the contexts. Also implicit in Miinter’s use of neologi- 
cal ideas is a traditional understanding of original sin, and of the continu- 
ous need for daily repentance and God's grace. Moreover, he sees Christ's 
atoning death as the sole precondition for receiving grace. 

In Münter’s sermons and other texts from the period, it is also pos- 
sible to see an exegetical use of the Bible that apparently corresponds 
to Hgegh-Guldberg’s directives. Miinter uses rational explanations to 
support his theological points.?® At the same time, he emphasises how 
the Christian can understand the Bible’s true message through studying 
it with the correct kind of attention. When concentrating on the inner 
truths of the Gospel, the problems of interpretation to which the Scrip- 
ture is prone will disappear. Both in his sermons and elsewhere, Miinter 
asserts that what really matters is to gain a correct understanding of what 
the Bible actually intends to say, behind all the interpretative issues that 
may pose problems for modern people. This hermeneutic approach can 
be seen as coinciding with Høegh-Guldberg's views on biblical inerrancy. 
Hgegh-Guldberg defends modern scientific hermeneutical methods, but 
wants to use them to entrench the Bible as a normative text telling citi- 
zens what their duties are. 


n. 35), pp. 88-107, there p. 91. Thus he and Münter are both sceptical about earthly mat- 
ters. For text references, see above, n. 227. This is also obvious in Anleitung. Here, Miinter 
admits that the most important issue for the Christian is to shun all kinds of desire, and 
to avoid everything that can spoil the heart. See Anleitung, pp. 174-5. 

38 See for instance the exegesis of the pericope on foot washing in the gospel of John. 
John 13,1-15; Luke 22,24-7, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 145-60. 
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Münter is apparently most interested in preaching about the practi- 
cal implications of the religious life. By combining the standard pericopes 
with passages he himself chooses, he meets the modern demand for 
variation in the church service, and through preaching thematic sermons, 
keeps up to date with homiletic trends. However, he implements modern 
devices in ways that are in accordance with the conservative guidelines 
brought to bear in political and churchly contexts. His preaching clearly 
reflects neology, but not dangerously so, and the guidelines he gives keep 
well within the framework acceptable to political-religious authorities. By 
these means, he can comply with the government's demands, but also 
with the principles of his chosen theological persuasion. His communica- 
tion with the political, theological, and ideological contexts also comes 
to expression in his clear focus on morality: Miinter affirms the value 
of living a strict life, and of being responsible and chaste in all dealings 
with oneself and others. There is a contradiction between the things of 
this world and the Divine. This argumentation parallels the emphasis on 
morality that is an ideal during the Høegh-Guldberg regime. 

The institutional church service is a key theme in the texts of Spal- 
ding which Miinter studied. In connection with his efforts to convert 
Struensee, Miinter used Spalding’s recently published sermons. In several 
of these, Spalding discusses the duty to attend the institutional church 
service versus living in constant service to God. Here he downplays the 
importance of the public church service in a Christian’s life. In his sermon 
on the continuous service of a Christian (Den beståndigen Gottesdienst 
eines Christens) (1768), he discusses the faithfulness of Anna recounted in 
Luke 2: Anna never left the temple, but served God in prayer and fasting 
day and night.3? This, Spalding claims, must mean that she complied with 
all external duties related to attending church.* While this practise is 
neither possible nor desirable for people today, he continues, the story of 
Anna can open one’s eyes to the true meaning of the Sunday service. It is 
not primarily a matter of observing all the rules about attending the insti- 
tutional church service. Anna’s actions served to glorify God, and as such, 
she is a good example of how contemporary people also can honour God. 
Faith should primarily be expressed through the lived life; through love, 
good deeds, and a compassionate longing to help others." Faith should 


39 Luke 2,33-40. 

40 Johann J. Spalding, Der beståndige Gottesdienst eines Christens,' in Spalding, Neue 
Predigten (see above, n. 35), pp. 209—27, there p. 211. 

4 Ibid., p. 215. 
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also be expressed through one’s occupation, in industriousness and all the 
things done while on earth, including during leisure hours. Even meals 
should be eaten to the glory and praise of God. In the tradition of Luther's 
theory of the two kingdoms, Spalding views all kinds of civic work as a 
service to God: he stresses that ordinary pursuits, occupations, and life 
styles can be combined with religion—they can be transformed into true 
service for God.*? The Christian's entire life should be one continuous ser- 
vice to God, and life on earth should be a preparation for the hereafter.* 

This orientation towards the individual’s daily practise might be under- 
stood as a consequence of the conception of changed inner disposition 
that is typical for neology. As such, Spalding shows clear commonalities 
with Miinter. Miinter also explicates the classic neological understand- 
ing of how life here and now should be a preparation for the eternal 
life to come.** At the same time, he demonstrates the Lutheran think- 
ing about civic life and action as means for serving God.* Yet Spalding 
devalues the church service in a way that seems unthinkable for Münter. 
Some Christians think they can escape from accusation, Spalding asserts, 
assuming they can fulfil all the outwardly visible duties related to Chris- 
tianity: attending church regularly, setting aside regular times for prayer 
and devotion, reading the obligatory extracts from the Bible and other 
pious books. Such people will try to do all that can be demanded from 
a pious Christian.*° The Christian life stretches beyond church on Sun- 
day, he claims. Thus, the Divine can be experienced elsewhere than in 
the church, and to express faith is primarily a matter of allowing grace 
to be reflected through how a person lives his or her life. In this way, the 
public church service is overshadowed by the more fundamental religious 
service expressed through human actions. 

It is however not the case that Spalding wants to disregard the impor- 
tance of the institutional church service—it has utmost value, and can 


42 Ibid., p. 216. Further, he claims that “even the pleasures and the spare time in our lives 
can be holy, when they are based upon the feelings of religion (...).” Ibid., pp. 219-20. 

43 Spalding, ‘Der beständige Gottesdienst’ (see above, n. 40), p. 223. 

44 In his sermon on John 10,12-6; 2 Pet. 3,13-4, Münter underlines that one must try 
to live a life of perfect duty of God, and that the earthly life must be seen as a foretaste 
of heavenly pursuits. Miinter, Predigten, vol. 2, pp. 235-50, there p. 243. This reflects the 
understanding of the two kingdoms seen in Spaldings writings. 

45 See the sermon over Luke 14,16—23, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 315-30. 

46 Spalding ends this assertion by asking some rhetorical questions: Should not a 
Chrstian be regarded as something more than this? What if Christianity has no further 
influence on normal daily life? And finally; are there areas of life that God has nothing to 
do with? Spalding, ‘Der beståndige Gottesdienst’ (see above, n. 40), p. 213. 
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be understood and described as irreplaceable. First and foremost, it has 
propaedeutic significance. It is useful for awakening—religious feelings 
and creating religious virtue, and this is why it is so important to pay the 
correct kind of attention while in church. Moreover, says Spalding, the 
devout believer is drawn to church out of the desire to be strengthened 
in the faith through being with other believers: it is a “duty” and “honour” 
to join together with fellow Christians, either in church or in household 
devotions.* But Spalding wants to draw attention away from an under- 
standing of the church service and institutional church life as the only 
thinkable framework for practising the Christian faith. He does this by 
asking a rhetorical question about the scope of Christianity and religion, 
in a sermon on the theme of the Sunday church service. Spalding asks 
whether Christianity only extends as far as the church service, or whether 
it should not rather influence daily life. When the question is asked rhe- 
torically, the potential arises for the reading and listening public to doubt 
the primary importance of the church service. 

In this way, the concept of “service to God” (Gottesdienst) gains a 
broader frame of reference than it does in Miinter’s sermons. Even 
though Miinter emphasises the importance of allowing the contents of 
the church service to become manifest in practical daily living, he holds 
tightly to its significance and talks explicitly about it. In his sermons on 
Luke 14,1—1 (1780 and -83), he explains the direct connection between the 
church service and the Christian life in a way that dispels all doubt as to 
its primary importance. Here there are no rhetorical questions or direct 
claims comparing the institutional church service with the service to God 
expressed through actions. Spalding and Miinter, through their common 
use of the word “duty,” are united in expressing the need to attend church, 
but Miinter never asserts that the contents of the church service can also 
be experienced beyond the church room itself, and certainly not in the 
same breath as talking about the significance of the cultic celebration. 
For Münter, “the common and public church service accords so closely 
with the spirit and goal of the Gospel, that anyone who think it can be 
neglected simply cannot have the right understanding of the nature and 
intention of Christianity.”*® When he talks about the institutional church 
service, he asserts its importance as primary and absolute; it cannot be 


47 Ibid., p. 212. 
48 Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 385-400, there p. 395. 
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equated with anything else. In this respect, he is entirely in line with 
Høegh-Guldberg's view. 


The Legacy of Copenhagen’s Circle of Poets: The Function of Hymns in 
the Church Service 


For Miinter, a concrete purpose of the church service is to experience 
devotion in terms of a sacred encounter had whilst listening to Bible read- 
ings and participating in the sacraments. Yet in this connection, he also 
singles out the unique qualities of hymns and their ability to mediate 
religious experience. Congregational hymns differ from sermons insofar 
as they are a different source for sacred experience. While the sermon is 
teaching, and as such, is primarily geared towards enlightening the mind, 
the hymn in itself is a direct medium for religious revelation.*? It eschews 
every form of rational teaching: through aesthetic form, through poetry 
and music, the hymn communicates with the heart in a way that is com- 
pletely different from all forms of prose. The aesthetics of the hymn are 
thus awarded inherent religious value, in the sense that formal aesthetic 
qualities are what convey religious knowledge. The hymn therefore takes 
on a declamatory function during the church service; it is an autonomous 
expression of God's revelation. These are the ideas Miinter uses to argue 
for sidelining the sermon—it is no longer the fulcrum of the church ser- 
vice. The message is now experienced through words communicated in a 
different form than prose, and the effects of these words are amplified and 
confirmed by musical tones. 

By placing so much emphasis on the relationship between the aesthetic 
qualities of hymns and their potential as devices for religious communica- 
tion, Miinter seems to share a clear affinity with the poets he mentions 


49 Miinter states that the pastor’s primary role is “through the well-reflected sermon, to 
widen the recognition of the listeners and to make it more complete, to spell out the mis- 
takes, to make visible the teachings and instructions of Jesus, to remind listeners of what 
they have heard, and to make use of the divine truths in ways that make them more easily 
lead to improvement and reassurance.” But, he stresses, this should not be interpreted in 
such a way that listeners regard the teaching to be the sole aim of preaching. The goal of 
Christian teaching is thus to awaken religious feelings, and to impart that grace which 
purifies the soul and thus awakens “well-being in doing virtuous deeds.” In light of this 
task, the role of the pastor is first and foremost to encourage and remind, so that listeners 
and readers can determine how they should make use of the incidents and actions result- 
ing from this new Christian inner orientation. Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten vol. 3, 
pp. 385-400, there pp. 389-90. Cf. Miinter’s understanding of the potential of the hymns: 
it is something other than religious teaching. 
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in the foreword to Geistliche Lieder, particularly Klopstock. In Klopstock’s 
theory of sacred poetry, he describes the poet as someone who conveys 
a religious reality.5° This is because the poet writes on the basis of the 
religious revelation that has been imparted to him. In creating lyrics, rev- 
elation fuses with the poet’s own talent. This talent is, however, second- 
ary, since revelation is the most important precondition for the poetry. 
It is therefore only of secondary importance that the writer study poetic 
art and try to learn the rules of writing poetry, claims Klopstock. To truly 
be able to convey religious knowledge, the poet’s heart must have expe- 
rienced God's revelation.°! This agrees with Miinter's understanding of 
sacred hymns as being the result of revelation in the poet's soul. 

Klopstock attributes to sacred poetry an immediate and measurable 
effect. Through the marvelous art of poetry, the poet brings the special 
character of arts to readers, even causing them to forget that they are 
dealing with poetry.°? This feeling of total immersion, which readers 
experience while occupied with the poetry, is a result of the originator— 
the poet—taking recourse in the complete register of human emotions: 
poetry speaks to all the human senses. In this way, it awakens a conscious- 
ness of true existence. 

For Klopstock, writing sacred poetry is a matter of being able to refor- 
mulate a religious revelation or impression into language. He compares 
the poet’s handiwork to a picture. This picture is complete and has such 
great power that it can both enlighten minds and move hearts. Hence 
it is also capable of resulting in moral action. The picture expands the 
human soul in the sense that it awakens the totality of one’s power of 
imagination.>? Further, this picture can be seen as a reflection of religion's 
true contents. Thus, religious poetry is never a fictive world of ideas; it 
is religion in poetic gestalt. The picture does, however, not stand out as 
some dogmatic truth, but reflects the revelation that has manifested itself 
in the poet’s inner soul. The revelation compels the poet to write, and it 
becomes the starting point for the work’s formal structure.5+ This means 
that all dogmatic teaching is subordinate to such an experience. Notwith- 
standing, the specific revelation has no normative function for the poet in 


50 Klopstock’s theory of sacred poetry was published as an introduction to the first 
volume of Messiah (1755). 

51 http://www.uni-due.de/lyriktheorie/texte/1755_Klopstock.html (last accessed 28 August 
2012). 

32 Ibid. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Kaiser, Klopstock (see above, chapter 2, n. 131), pp. 329-30. 
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his work with text production. When Klopstock refers to an imitation of 
the revelation as the poet’s foremost goal, he sees the poet as having the 
duty to communicate what lies behind the concrete religious experience: 
What is communicated is “not the style of writing mediated by the revela- 
tion, but the essence of religion, the great and splendid incidents, as far as 
these can be mediated by a human imitation.”3> 

It is thus the totality of the religious impression that is communicated 
in sacred poetry. It awakens a consciousness in listeners of belonging to 
something larger than themselves, and the experience of the poetry is 
expressed in lived life as a desire to do what is good.?® For this reason, the 
final consequence of poetry can be called moral beauty and perfection.5” 
Klopstock therefore awards the poet the function of a preacher: the poet 
should convey religion, thereby arousing moral consciousness. This means 
he can have the title of minister, he can be called a “Priest of what is 
holy.”58 

The common thread between Klopstock and Miinter consists particu- 
larly in their understanding of the potential of art to mediate unique reli- 
gious knowledge.°? As a parallel to Klopstock's theory, in the preface to 
Miinters hymnals there are arguments for poetry as preaching in itself, 
in the sense that it is the object of the poet's religious feelings and expe- 
riences. An important condition for the hymn’s ability to grip listeners, 
Miinter claims, is that it builds on a religious experience that has gripped 
the poet.®° If so, it will certainly also be able to move others. Further, he 
asserts that the emphasis on religious experience should also liberate the 


55 http://www.uni-due.de/lyriktheorie/texte/1755 Klopstock.html. 

56 When Klopstock describes poetry as texts the reader is unable to understand without 
help, his thinking coincides with basic aspects of Plato’s Phaedrus dialogue. This dialogue 
has exercised great influence on the conception of the poet as a prophet, and has inspired 
poets throughout literary history. In addition to describing the poet as a prophet, Plato uses 
this dialogue to account for the distinction between art as techné and the art of the muses. 
Muse-inspired art is receptive to the world of the ideas, that is, the eternal, unchanging, 
good, true, and perfect ideals. They exist in another world and are the precondition for all 
particulars in this earthly world, and can therefore convey to humanity a mimetic knowl- 
edge. This art is created by the muses, and as such, is a creative activity which humans 
cannot control. See Kaiser, Klopstock (see above, chapter 2, n. 131), pp. 133-6. 

37 http://www.uni-due.de/lyriktheorie/texte/1755_Klopstock.html. 

58 “Priester des Heiligen.” 

59 Cf. his sermon on Mark 16,1-8; Rom. 6,44, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, where Miinter 
describes the abilities of the holy song as an “amazing power able to raise the soul to 
heaven and fill it with the holy purposes of a heavenly change.” There, p. 169. 

60 Cf. with where Miinter also claims that the poet can be touched by religion while 
working with the lyrics. See also above, p. 73. 
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poet from having to write according to any particular dogmatism or in the 
mode of old traditional hymns. Miinter stresses how unpleasant it is for 
the poet to be bound to the patterns of the old church songs when writing 
his syllables. Consequently, he cannot be criticised for using his natural 
freedom and for following his own preferences when writing the syllables 
and verses.®! The poet who writes religious poetry should primarily rely 
on the revelation of religious content and use it as his guide. 

Also with respect to the liturgical function of sacred songs, Miinter’s 
views coincide with Klopstock’s. In the introduction to Geistliche Lieder 
(1758), Klopstock writes that the most important part of the church ser- 
vice is the prayer. The most important form of prayer however, is con- 
gregational hymn singing, because through the community of voices, the 
songs gain strength and invite the singers to pray more fervently than 
they would with normal praying in regular prose or in unspoken words.®? 
Thus it is striking, says Klopstock, that so many people think of the ser- 
mon as the main feature of the church service. This he relates to the “the 
meanness and weakness of some of our already introduced songs.” Prosaic 
language and teaching, however, stand in contrast to the expression that 
should dominate sacred songs. The problem with prose is that the mis- 
takes, which might have been hidden in the poetry, more easily come to 
the surface in these texts. Klopstock and Münter therefore agree upon 
devaluating the sermon’s importance in the church service.64 


61 GL 2, p. 31. By stating this, Münter gives the poet much freedom in terms of the tradi- 
tion of the genre. He does not share the view of traditionalists like Goethe, who criticised 
the lack of Protestantical hymns in the current hymnal reform. See Gustav Pfannmiiller, 
Goethe und das Kirchenlied. Ein Beitrag zum Streit um Goethe’s Joseph’ (Hamburg, 1924), 
p- 62. 

62 Cf. Miinter’s statements of Das Lied as a prayer, and his understanding of the power 
in the songs sung by the congregation during the Sunday service. GL 2, p. 18 and 22-3. 
This understanding is also in accordance with Johann Georg Sulzer’s Allgemeine Theorie 
der schönen Künste, which was published in two parts (1771 and ’74). In this comprehensive 
encylcopaedia, Sulzer presents all the themes related to aesthetics. Concerning the hymns 
meant for the Sunday church service (Gottesdienstliche Lieder), Sulzer states that no other 
medium is so well-suited for awakening religious feelings as hymns. This is in part because 
the text can awake stronger and deeper feelings when sung than when spoken. http:// 
www.textlog.de/2759.html (Last accessed 28 August 2012). It is not certain whether Miinter 
knew of Sulzer's work. However, Miinter's affinity with Klopstock is clear. 

63 http://www.uni-due.de/lyriktheorie/texte/1755_Klopstock.html. Again, the lines of 
connection to Miinter’s preface are obvious, also in linguistic matters. Cf. Miinter’s assump- 
tion that religious teaching should be reserved for the prosaic presentation and that this 
teaching generally refuses to be cast as poetry. 

64 Cf. in particular Luke 14,1-11; Matt. 10,30, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 433-48. Here, Münter 
sheds light on the song’s unique abilities to lift the human soul to God. In the presenta- 
tion of Klopstock’s Geistliche Lieder, Hans-Georg Kemper has emphasised that Klopstocks 
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Minter also argues for simplifying hymns on account of the need for 
everyone to understand their meaning. Being able to understand theo- 
logical content is a prerequisite for being gripped by religion. Every poet 
must therefore recognise that the church also welcomes those who cannot 
attain to the same poetic heights as the poet himself. The poet's greatest 
danger is to lead the congregation into false perceptions, Münter claims.65 
One must consequently strive to keep a tight rein on creativity; the poet 
must seek literary freedom, but use language most people find easy to 
understand. In saying this, Miinter assimilates important trends in the 
hymnology debate in Protestant circles in Germany. 

Miinter's approach to the topic of simplifying hymns seems however 
to have different dimensions than that of other theologians engaged in 
hymnal reforms. When Spalding and Teller's Gesangbuch zum Gottesdi- 
enstlichen Gebrauche in den kgl. Preussischen Landen was implemented 
in 1781, Spalding preached a sermon in Berlin’s Saint-Nikolaikirche. 
Here, in accordance with guidelines previously laid down in Gedanken, 
he emphasises God’s word as the only tool for coming to know divine 
truth.66 This must be conveyed to the congregation in an understandable 
way, also through the hymns. It is therefore imperative that Christians 
constantly ask themselves whether they have understood what is read, 
prayed, preached, or sung. The criterion for understanding is that listeners 
can translate the message into their own language and make themselves 
aware of the feelings and actions which the message had caused.% If it 
is possible to positively answer this question, then religion had made an 
unmistakable mark on their lives. 

For this reason, Spalding continues, it is also important to adapt the 
church service to the congregation. Since the church building is public 


understanding of prayer as the most essential element in the Sunday service turns the 
Lutheran church service upside down: with prayer as the central element, the Sunday 
service is changed to an opus operatum: human acts now become the most important. See 
Kemper, Deutsche Lyrik (see above, n. 2), 6:1 p. 494. There is, however, reason to be care- 
ful in attributing this understanding of the sermon to Miinter. As already mentioned, in 
his exegesis of Luke 14, Miinter juxtaposes prayer, song, and sacraments with the sermon, 
and uses this strategy to critically comment on why so many people arrive just in time to 
hear the sermon. Miinter wants to underline that these latecomers lose the possibility for 
edification that exist in the other parts of the Sunday church service. 

65 GL 2, p. 21. 

66 Johann Spalding, Predigt von dem, was Erbaulich ist. Mit einer Anwendung auf das 
Gesangbuch zum gottesdienstlichen Gebrauch in den Königl. Preuss. Landen, ed. Dirk Fleis- 
cher [Wissen und Kritik. Texte und Beitråge zur Methodologie des historischen und the- 
ologischen Denkens seit der Aufklarung, 10] (Waltrop, 1997), p. 19. 

67 Ibid., p. 18. 
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and open to all types of people, the preaching delivered there should be 
the sort everyone is capable of understanding. This point also extends to 
congregational singing. The goal of hymn singing is not to present dog- 
matic explanations or formulas, but to convey everything simply, so that 
by being understandable, the message can affect each singer’s heart.® In 
addition to avoiding dogmatic interpretations, the project of simplifying 
hymns is especially a matter of finding a simpler language, and to avoid 
words and expressions that might seem foreign to average parishioners. 
This simplification also concerned non-theological words which could not 
be expected to be used by the peasantry in their everyday speech. In his 
introductory sermon, Teller states, with reference to the hymn Ich hab’ 
in Gottes Herz und Sinn mein Herz und Sinn gegeben, that the aloe, which 
the text in this hymn refers to, is an apt reference if one knows this plant 
and its medical effect. But, he asks rhetorically, how many in the congre- 
gation know what an aloe is, and what do they think when singing this? 
Teller thus assumes thus that the peasants and the common people know 
nothing of the aloe plant.69 

A similar argumentation for hymn simplification is found in Münter’s 
writings. In the prefaces to Geistliche Lieder and in several sermons, 
Miinter uses arguments for simplification in terms almost identical to 
those used by the hymnal reformers, people Miinter is familiar with. 
His argument that the song must be clear in a linguistic sense, can espe- 
cially be seen as related to passages in Spalding’s Ueber die Nutzbarkeit 
des Predigtesamtes und deren Beförderung.’”? There are, however, some 
substantial differences. The differences between Miinter and the hymnal 
reformers—here: Spalding—seem to consist in the understanding of the 
hymn’s liturgical function, and in the status awarded to the communica- 
tive possibilities of art. Firstly, Spalding’s starting point is an understand- 
ing of the hymn as playing a propaedeutic role in the church service, and 
that it should ideally prepare the congregation for the pastor’s teaching. 


68 Ibid., pp. 41-2. 

69 Wilhelm Teller, Drey Predigten (see above, chapter 2, n. 88), pp. 36-7. 

70 The writers use very similar formulations when discussing how people might think 
that the poetic presentation of the work is what really matters. Cf. Spalding’s “Wie leicht 
wird durch die Einkleidung die Sache selbst so verstellt, dass man sie gar nicht fiir das 
halten kann, was sie ist.” Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, chapter 2, n. 43), 
p- 225, and Miinters “In dem geistlichen Liede findet also gar kein Erdichtung statt. 
Diejenige, fiir die es bestimmt ist, wiirden nicht fahig seyn, die verkleidete Wahrheit zu 
entkleiden, sie wiirden den Schmuck fiir die Sache selbst ansehen.” GL 2, pp. 20-1. Cf. 
also his emhpasis on the need for lingustic rejuvenation in the sermon on Mark. 16,1-8; 
Rom. 6,4, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 161-76, there p. 172. 
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This view coincides with the contemporary understanding of the sermon 
as the main part and the center of gravity in the church service.” Sec- 
ondly, the hymn’s artistic qualities apparently play no role as a precondi- 
tion for religious understanding. For Spalding, the path to religious feeling 
always goes through intellectual understanding, and towards the goal of 
activating deeper religious feeling. In his sermon introducing the hymnal 
in 1781, he stresses that the edifying things are those recognised to be true 
through rational conviction. It is not the tone or timbre of words, but 
what one’s faculties of reason and power of judgment deem trustworthy 
and important, and which affect the heart.”? He then asks the congrega- 
tion to try out the new hymnal to see whether the message it conveys 
supports the word of God.” This same argumentation can be found in 
Ueber die Nutzbarkeit des Predigtesamtes und deren Beförderung. In this 
book, Spalding points out that the goal of the Protestant church service 
must be to be able to use hymns that move the singers by virtue of the 
truths they contain; these truths must not be obfuscated by any kind of 
offensive expression or overly imaginative metaphors.” 

By contrast, Miinter understands religious feelings to be the result of 
a hymn’s ability to directly move the soul. This ability seems immanent 
in the hymn as a poetic, musical work, and as such, the religious feeling 
is always a consequence of the revelation conveyed through the work. 
Münter stresses that the religious feeling is immanent and latent in the 
human heart, and this must be awakened. This cannot be done through 
faint and powerless expressions.” To Münter’s mind, rational thought is 
not a mediator: fervent feeling is the human response to the revelation 
given through the hymn—it communicates directly to the heart. Lan- 
guage and music should, however, not confuse or make anything unclear, 
and the poet must always take into account the needs of his public. 

The hymn’s poetic qualities seem to be synonymous with its religious 
qualities: poetry speaks the language of the heart, and the melody helps 
animate that language. The fervent religious perception that the poetic 
work can engender is quite different than what rational teaching is capa- 
ble of. The perception is geared towards awakening the individual’s love of 
self: He argues that as soon as the hymn’s speculative truths are presented 


71 Graff, Geschichte der Auflösung (see above, chapter 2, n. 54), 2: p. 124. 
72 Spalding, Predigt (see above, n. 66), p. 12. 

73 Ibid., pp. 35, 37-8. 

74 Spalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit (see above, chapter 2, n. 43), p. 226. 
75 GL 2, p. 25. 
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in a way that triggers the singer’s self-love, it enters the heart and will thus 
also be important for the singer’s reason.’6 The reader or singer is there- 
fore the last link in a chain of inspiration: the affective impulses start by 
affecting the poet, who in turn must convey them so they hit those who 
read or sing the poem. 

It seems clear, then, that Miinter conceives of music and poetry as media 
for imparting revelation; they circumvent rational understanding while 
awakening religious feeling. These forms of expression convey preaching 
and do not conflict with reason; instead, they serve to enlighten it. Reason 
seems, however, to be secondary in relation to religious knowledge: the 
enlightenment of the human faculties of reason is rooted in the fact that 
the hymn, through its aesthetic qualities, simultaneously has communi- 
cated with the human heart. Consequently, revealed religion is of greater 
importance than natural religion. 

In the efforts to reform congregational signing, important impulses 
came from the poets themselves, not least from Klopstock.” The ultimate 
consequence of this simplification practise was that all art became flatter, 
and that selecting hymns for congregational singing was largely a mat- 
ter of finding songs with rationally comprehensible texts.’”* As a result, 
the reformers ended up moving far from Klopstock’s starting point. In 
Miinter's reform efforts, however, a remnant of poetry seems to remain. 
The poet refrains from poetic license and highfalutin language, yet each 
phrase seems subordinated to the sacred poetry’s religious message. He 
must be sensitive to his religious experiences and must trust that the mes- 
sage, in itself, is beautiful enough to move the soul. All religious poetry 
will be marked by a particular form of purity, where the message is not 
obstructed by anything that steals attention away from its truth. 

Based on this, it is possible to claim that Miinter follows Klopstock’s 
thinking about sacred poetry as an aesthetic form of religious revela- 
tion, and that this conception steers his argumentation on what sacred 
poetry, here understood as hymns, should convey. The question of how 


76 GL 2, p. 8. 

77 Tn the preface to Geistliche Lieder, Klopstock made a distinction between Lied and 
Gesang: a Lied represented a softer (sanftere) expression and Gesang a more exalted 
(erhabene) expression. He believed the form of a Gesang had a less elaborate expression. 
Klopstock determined the lied form for the Sunday sermon because it should be under- 
stood by many. Concerning Klopstock as the source of inspiration for the contemporary 
hymnal debates, as well as generally on the hymns and the hymnals, see Graff, Geschichte 
der Auflösung (see above, chapter 2, n. 54), pp. 174-87. 

78 Ibid., pp. 195-9. 
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to communicate religious content through poetry can therefore not be 
answered by setting up a formula, since it is largely a matter of the poet's 
revelatory experience. The problem of adapting the sacred song to the 
public is primarily a technical question: the poet should allow his inspi- 
ration to be the foundation for all text production, yet never forget that 
he is trying to communicate with different kinds of people in society. 
Despite being inspired, he can deliberately avoid complicated words and 
expressions. 

When Minter talks about music's ability to imbue a text with more 
life, he stresses the important differences between songs used in daily 
devotions and hymns sung in church. Hymns for congregational sing- 
ing should be simple and able to be sung by everyone, while songs for 
home devotions can have more complicated musical presentations. To 
a certain degree, Miinter reflects contemporary currents with regards to 
composing lieder. From 1759 and onwards, simplicity became a guiding 
principle for compositions within this musical genre. This was largely on 
account of the founding of the so-called Erste Berliner Liedschule, a school 
stressing simple, easy-understandable musical compositions that every- 
one could sing.”? One of its expressed goals was to give the lyrics and 
music a unified character, primarily in order to affect human emotions. 
This called for close collaboration between the poet and the composer. 
The melody as much as the lyrics should move the soul; they should fuse 
into a unified expression of harmony and phrasing. A trend amongst com- 
posers was thus to try to follow the ideals the poets presented. Poets, for 
their part, tried to comply with demands for easy singing by writing lyrics 
emphasising tonal and rhythmic structure. Many composers took their 
mission seriously, and Heinrich W. Schwab has shown that the collabo- 
ration between authors and composers sometimes was so close that the 
musicians even intervened in the poets’ work.3 It is in light of this kind 
of cross-disciplinary relationship between poets and composers that one 
can view Christoph W. Gluck (1714-87), Christian G. Neefe (1748-98), and 
Carl Philip Emanuel Bach’s setting to music of Klopstock’s lyrics, as well 


79 The founder of the Erste Berliner Liedschule was the lawyer and music journalist 
Christian Gottfried Krause (1719-70). In 1752, he wrote the book Von der musikalischen 
Poesie, where he imparted that the music should express the character and mood of the 
text. See Raymond A. Barr, Lieder c1750-c1800,' in New Groove Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie (London, 1995), 10: pp. 836-8. 

80 Heinrich W. Schwab, Sangbarkeit, Popularitåt und Kunstlied. Studien zur Lied und 
Liedåsthetik der mittleren Goethezeit 1770-1814 (Regensburg, 1965), p. 47. 
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as Johann Heinrich Voss’s (1751-1826) collaboration with Johann Andreas 
Peter Schulz (1747-1800) and Carl Philip Emanuel Bach.®! 

In the prefaces to Geistliche Lieder Minter urges this kind of collabo- 
ration, advising lyricists and composers to be sensitive to each other's 
works. The principle of simplicity also extends to the music, and he finds 
it important to limit the number of new melodies so that the congregation 
does not become confused by melodies it does not know. Miinter thus 
demonstrates an awareness of the relation between music and texts. The 
music could enhance the function of the text. 


Miinter Versus Bastholm: The Sermon as Rhetoric 


In the texts published during the Høegh-Guldberg era, Miinter never 
voiced any demands or suggestions about how ministers should act dur- 
ing the church service, such as Bastholm published in his book on clerical 
rhetoric. He had, however, previously made requests which indeed par- 
alleled ideas Bastholm included in his book. In his juvenilia Allgemeine 
Redekunst, Minter expressed the need for the speaker to be aware of how 
he used his voice, tone, and bodily movements. He stated that the only 
possibility for the speaker to touch the senses of his audience is to use 
the sound of the words, the voice, and the position of the body. Thus, 
to conduct the power of religious experience, the words, the voice and 
the bodily movement must be used as the point of departure, present- 
ing them in a way that enables the listener to imagine pictures that give 
them a specific teaching.3? Further, he indicated how important it was 
to know what kind of public one was speaking to: one could not talk to 
young people the same way as to the elderly, nor use the same words 
when speaking to the rich people as to people of more humble means.®3 
When determining which public one was faced with, the young Miinter 
asserted, the speaker could also take recourse in the four temperaments. 
And if the speaker studied how these came to expression, he could more 


81 Margaret Mahony Stoljar treats these working cooperatives as a theme in her book 
on poetry and song in late eighteenth-century Germany. An example which may illustrate 
this is the cooperation between Voss and Bach concerning the Göttinger und Vossischer 
Musenalmanach. According to Stoljar, Bach had written few vocal works prior to this, 
and rarely works with secular texts. The friendship between Bach and Voss resulted in 
new works. See Margaret Mahony Stoljar, Poetry and Song in the late 18. Century Germany. 
A Study in the Musical Sturm und Drang (London, 1985), p. 67. 

82 Allgemeine Redekunst, pp. 18-9. 

83 Ibid., p. 117. 
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easily determine how to design his speech so as to communicate with 
everyone in the room.3* Further, Münter also stressed the need for clar- 
ity, for rhetorical role-models, and for the speaker to train his abilities in 
order to best present his message to others. 

Bastholm’s and Miinter's books on rhetoric have a number of common 
features, yet also some clear differences. This especially pertains to target 
readership. Bastholm directs his rhetorical advice to clergymen, whereas 
Miinter’s book is directed to a wider public. Both authors, meanwhile, 
rely on the legacy from classic rhetoric, in addition to drawing on con- 
temporary aesthetic theories. But with Bastholm’s explication of the min- 
ister and his preaching as the main theme of the book, he elaborates on 
the rhetorical and aesthetic legacy and takes it a step further by draw- 
ing it into a church context. In relation to the tendencies holding sway 
during the Høegh-Guldberg regime, it is precisely this mixture of general 
enculturation and churchly rejuvenation that can potentially be prob- 
lematic. For while Bastholm wants to accommodate the Bible’s contents 
to extemporaneous circumstances and modern times, he simultaneously 
relinquishes the understanding of it as a normative book with a message 
for everyone. This is especially because accommodation here is a purely 
aesthetic matter—the criteria for good preaching is the preacher’s aes- 
thetic awareness and his being gripped by the aesthetic art. As previously 
mentioned, Bastholm believes good preaching should “set the life-spirit in 
motion and hereby heat the imagination.”®° The speaker must only write 
his speeches when he is in high spirits and in a good mood, and must 
stop writing when this mood ceases, Bastholm asserts. However, he can 
endeavour to get into the mood that allows the best writing: the liveliness 
and power of his imagiation affect the gaiety and tempo of his thoughts. 
There are many devices the speaker can use to achieve this mood, among 
other things, by reading something that combines exalted and noble ideas 
with beautiful language. For, “those with good taste and a delicate mind 
cannot read anything high and exalted unless the power of imagination 
is exalted.”8° Hence, it is worth asking how much Miinter can be seen 
as following Bastholm’s—and for that matter, his own—guidelines. Perti- 
nent questions are to what degree he uses accommodation theory in his 


84 Ibid., p. 105. 
85 Bastholm, Talekonst (see above, introduction, n. 12), p. 300. 
86 Ibid., pp. 301-2. 
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preaching, and how it is possible to understand Miinter's thinking on the 
role the pastor as a preacher. 

There is no doubt that Miinter emphasised aesthetics when preaching 
to his congregation. In contemporary reviews, he was credited for the for- 
mal qualities of his lectures, and for having the ability to use his sermons 
to move listeners and incite them to act on his words.” He clearly also 
believed speakers should tailor their message to the public they addressed, 
also in the context of the church service. But perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence is in the prefaces to the two volumes of Geistliche Lieder: Here he 
states that one should accommodate all segments of society, and that the 
poet who writes hymns for the church service must rely on the inspiration 
of the moment as the starting point for his work. In the preface to the 
second volume of Geistliche Lieder, he advises the poet to hold onto this 
inspiration and to use it when he comes across a theme about which he 
would like to write. This will give the work a clear religious character.39 In 
conveying these sentiments, Bastholm clearly concurs with general conti- 
nental currents in preaching and religious education. Thus the question, 
in this context, concerns Miinter’s understanding of what inspiration is, 
and the extent to which he follows an accommodation practise that goes 
as far as what is able to find in Bastholm’s work. 

With respect to accommodating listeners, Bastholm advocated for the 
radical idea of wanting to replace conventional theological and ecclesial 
expressions with concepts he believed were understood by the general 
public. The list of concepts he thought should be discontinued included 
rebirth, renewal, the image of God, repentance, and contrition. These con- 
cepts, Bastholm claimed, belonged to a professional theological vocabu- 
lary and could be considered as synthetic concepts, thus not understood 
by the uneducated public.3 The task then was to rewrite these expres- 
sions using simpler words conveying the same meaning. The pastor should 
accommodate his message to the contents he wanted to express by adapt- 
ing the aesthetic form. To this end, Bastholm gave a detailed description 
of the preacher’s ideal outer appearance and performance, as he meant 
it should be. 


87 See above, p. 71. 

88 GL 2, p.1g. Cf. also his understanding of pedagogical hymns, p. 64. 

89 Bastholm states that the writer must avoid a philosophical tone in setting up proofs, 
because this tone cannot be expected to be understood by the peasantry. Bastholm, 
Talekonst (see above, introduction, n. 12), p. 63. 
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According to Neiiendam, Bastholm was an important proponent for 
accommodation theory amongst enlightenment-oriented ministers.? Yet 
his call to replace standard concepts never caught on amongst clergymen. 
It became clear that the masses without education did in fact under- 
stand what the concepts meant. Nevertheless, Neiiendam claims, the 
neologically inspired priests tried to whittle away the concepts from the 
inside, and to replace their contents with ideas befitting enlightenment 
thinking.” Neiiendam here refers to the Norwegian priest Peter Olivarius 
Bugge (1764-1848) as an example of someone who defined the gospel as 
the “good news of Jesus,” and who explained grace and truth with the con- 
cept of “true religious knowledge.”?? But it is important to note here that 
Neiiendam pushes the Enlightenment a generation forward. Bugge gradu- 
ated from the University of Copenhagen in 1787, received his first pulpit 
assignment the same year, and published his first writings four years later. 
Munter was, however, not really a contemporary of Bugge, but he was the 
same age as Bastholm. 

In line with Neiiendam’s claims, Miinter continues using traditional 
theological words and expressions in his sermons. It is meanwhile not 
possible to find the type of revision to which Neiiendam refers. Miinter 
is a Neologian and a man of the Enlightenment, but he does not relin- 
quish his Lutheran inheritance in the sermons published during the 
Høegh-Guldberg era. He retains the specific theological expressions and 
attributes and explains them in the same manner as the contemporary 
Lutheran theologians do, among others Spalding. In some respects Miinter 
is less radical than the colleagues with whom it is natural to compare him; 
in the case of understanding and explaining original sin, he does not fol- 
low in the footsteps of for instance Johann Jerusalem. But Miinter uses the 
rational explanations to support his theological points, as when he inter- 
prets the Gospel of John’s pericope on foot-washing on Maundy Thursday 
in 1782.93 Further, there is no reason to believe Münter emphasises the 
preacher’s outer appearance, as does Bastholm. In Allgemeine Redekunst 


90 Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm (see above, introduction, n. 11), p. 183. 

91 bid. 

92 Bugge later became a member of the Norwegian Constitutent Assembly in Eidsvoll 
in 1814. 

93 The point, Miinter states, is not that people in his own day and age should wash each 
other's feet, but that the act illustrates how Jesus always challenges his followers to serve 
one another: Jesus was not a king with earthly power and prestige, as the Jews expected. 
He humbled himself and performed a service normally done by slaves. John 13,1-15; 
Luke 22,24-7, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 143-58, there p. 145. 
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he did indeed admonish public speakers to act in ways that enabled lis- 
teners to form mental pictures of the theme under discussion.?* But in 
the writings published between 1772-84, he emphasises that the religious 
devotion the believer experiences is a consequence of the theological 
message in itself. The preacher's role is only as an intermediary. 

Thus there can be claimed that Miinter’s accommodation practise is far 
more moderate than Bastholm’s. Implicit in this argument is that Miinter 
has practised traditional interpretations of the core concepts and mes- 
sage of Christianity. Although he is obviously concerned about the rheto- 
rician’s elocutio and actio, he never advocates that the linguistic form and 
the minister's appearance, gestures and so forth should overshadow the 
preaching of the pericope’s contents. Nor does aesthetic awareness have 
any critical value for the way the preacher conveys religious content. In 
Miinter's case, inspiration remains a divine matter, rooted in the Scrip- 
ture and conveyed to the preacher with the help of God's grace.’ It is 
not conditioned upon an individual exaltation based upon an experience 
of beauty, as is the case for Bastholm, but it can be experienced when 
Christians concentrate on and immerse themselves in what the word of 
God has to say. The enculturation ideology and emphasis on aesthetics 
that are present in Bastholm’s writings, which to a certain extent seem to 
overshadow the preaching of the Gospel as the preacher's primary task, 
do not resonate with Miinter. In his sermons, rhetoric and the preach- 
er's aesthetic consciousness serve only as tools for emphasising what the 
Christian theology itself seeks to convey. The Bible’s message is affective 
because of its own contents and through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
not through the artifice of human comportment. On this basis, it is pos- 
sible to postulate the following: as a contemporary of Bastholm, Miinter 
approaches Scripture, preaching, and teaching with many of the same 
ideological, social, and cultural presuppositions as Bastholm, but he does 
not treat the culture of enculturation, of which both he and Bastholm are 
a part, as a guiding principle for his preaching. Miinter can be said to fol- 
low the trends of being interested in the form of presentation, linguistic 
awareness, and renewal, which are popular themes amongst clerics and 
theologians in continental Europe. Yet compared with Bastholm, he seems 


94 Cf. Allgemeine Redekunst, pp. 18-9. 
95 Cf. his clear emphasis on the meaning of the word of God and the pastor as a media- 
tor of revealed truth. 
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only to a limited extent to take recourse in the enculturation ideals that 
are part of his ballast, and to use them in his preaching and teaching. 

When it comes to the structure of the sermons, Miinter often acts in 
accordance with the guidelines Bastholm present. For instance, Bastholm 
points out how unfortunate it is that in Denmark there are fixed peri- 
copes for the Sunday services; Miinter devises his own way to circumvent 
this problem by combining the official pericope with the passage he 
actually wants to preach on.9° The way Miinter presents Bible passages 
complies with advices Bastholm gives on how to design the sermon’s first 
part: either it explains the pericope he will use as the basis for the ser- 
mon, or it qualifies and clarifies circumstances that cannot necessarily be 
included in the main body of the sermon.” The sermon outline and use 
of sub-points help structure the contents, serving to clarity and substanti- 
ate the pericope theme.?® Miinter, meanwhile, does not use Bastholm's 
schematic, almost mandatory advice on how to pray the prayer before the 
sermon.?? Miinter’s prayers do not follow a formula, they lack any general 
pattern, and they do not follow any particular guidelines. Nor do they 
appeal to different persons of the Trinity, in the sense that the sermon 
theme determines which person of the Trinity the prayer should address.!00 
This can be observed in his use of concepts like “Father,” which he uses 
regardless of which person of the Trinity he preaches on. Even so, Miinter 
obviously follows many of Bastholm’s recommendations. However, these 
recommendations are not unique to Bastholm, but they can be seen in 
the context of an increasing awareness of international ideas about the 
relationship between the form and contents of preaching. 


Summary: Balthasar Miinter’s Preaching from 1772-84 


The question of what Minter intends to do with his preaching—in 
Skinner's meaning of the word “intends’—must be answered through a 


96 Bastholm, Talekonst (see above, introduction, n. 12), pp. 13-8. 

97 Ibid., pp. 30-1. 

98 Cf. Bastholm’s presentation of the sub points in the main clause. Ibid., pp. 49-60. 

99 According to Bastholm, the ideal prayer should consist of three parts: “1) Thou are 
great God! [Thou hast] Given us this Good—challenged us with these Duties. 2) We mis- 
used this Good—violated these Duties. 3) Help us to use thy Mercies [in a better way]—in 
order to better fulfil thy Commandments.” Ibid., p. 26. 

100 According to Bastholm, it is just as inappropriate to pray to Christ when one wants 
to preach on the effects of grace, as it inappropriate to pray to the Holy Spirit when one 
preaches on the work of salvation. Ibid., p. 24. 
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diachronic study of the relation between his authorship and the reigning 
conventions in relevant contexts. In this book, this question is connected 
with four themes: a) the dogmatic understanding noted in his texts, b) his 
understanding of the divine service, c) his representation of alternative 
ways to strive for transcendent experience, and d) the question of how 
he structured and designed his texts. The research covered in this present 
book, extending from the demise of Struensee’s government to Miinter’s 
own death, has now come halfway. 

Through his sermons and teaching, Balthasar Miinter shows himself 
to be a minister with strong roots in neology, but also as someone who 
adapts his preaching to the reigning political restrictions. He reflects a 
clear connection to Spalding, but diverges from Spalding’s teaching on 
the institutional church service’s role in the Christian’s daily pious life. 
Miinter expresses agreement with the guidelines Høegh-Guldberg gives 
in his book on revealed theology. His sermons generally comply with the 
conservative prime minister's understanding of what is most important in 
a person’s life, he emphasises the Bible’s significance for pious living, and 
he sees morality as a cardinal virtue. Miinter approaches the Bible with a 
historical-critical eye, but this approach is used to confirm biblical iner- 
rancy: one is free to study the Bible, he claims, but all the apparent dis- 
crepancies between the Gospels should be used to confirm the inner truth 
of the Scripture. The self-scrutiny and fidelity to the Bible that Miinter 
advocates also concur with neology; self-scrutiny is directed towards one’s 
inner self, but it simultaneously takes into account that human beings 
are part of this world. Further, Miinter documents a traditional under- 
standing of Original Sin. Thus his thinking during the Hgegh-Guldberg 
era diverges from the ideas he treated as exemplary whilst working to 
convert Struensee. 

With respect to the pastorate, Miinter’s practise coincides with actual 
currents in continental European Protestant congregations. This pertains 
to the way he presents his sermons but also his application of the liturgy. 
Given how he preaches on a specific theme rather than strictly interpret- 
ing the official pericope, his sermons can be regarded as thematic. He 
presents the theme by building a bridge between the official pericope and 
the Bible text he chooses himself. At the same time, he includes an intro- 
ductory explanation of the pericope, which was standard practise when 
the text was organised in this way. Further, Miinter urges other ministers 
to simplify the prayers prayed in the church service, and to view the Lord’s 
Prayer as an ideal more than a formula. He also stresses the importance 
of teaching the Gospel to young people, and in Anleitung, he anticipates 
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later writings that will become influential in educating young people in 
Denmark-Norway. 

Miinter’s contexts are, however, complex and marked with great diver- 
sity. Coexisting with the conservative political and theological course 
plotted by the Høegh-Guldberg government, one can see clear spurs of 
enculturation. Münter copes with these contexts by using a range of 
devices typical for the times. On one hand, he is a proponent of a norma- 
tive, biblically-oriented theology. On the other hand, his writings display 
an understanding of arts that is typical for the time period and the ideol- 
ogy of enculturation: he can agree with poets in his immediate environ- 
ment and their views on the function of hymns in the church service. His 
statements about the function of congregational singing, such as they are 
given in sermons and in the introductions to Geistliche Lieder, draw con- 
siderable inspiration from Klopstock. Thus he differentiates himself from 
theologians with whom he seems to share affinities. Miinter draws atten- 
tion to the church service as being more than an occasion for teaching 
intellectually graspable knowledge about religion through prosaic speech, 
and thereby inculcating a religious feeling. The poetry of congregational 
hymns has an inherent power to convey religion, and can function as 
prayer. Miinter’s ideas on enculturation and the way he adopts contem- 
porary aesthetic ideals do not, however, extend so far as to make him a 
proponent of the radical accommodation theory that Bastholm defends. 
Miinter is concerned about form, but he never allows it to infringe upon 
sermon contents. 

The complexity and paradoxical quality which can be ascribed to 
the period from 1772-84 in Denmark-Norway can be used as an argu- 
ment against Jonathan Israel's understanding of the importance of the 
Radical Enlightenment. In his nearly 3,000 pages Enlightenment trilogy, 
Israel argues for a Radical Enlightenment, the lineage of which can be 
traced back to Spinoza.’ According to Israel, it opposes the other dis- 
tinct strain in this period of the history of ideas, the Moderate Enlighten- 
ment. Spreading clandestinely throughout Europe until it surfaced in the 
last decades of the eighteenth century, Spinozism fostered a revolution 
of the mind, setting the world on a modern course. Thus, Israel thinks, 
it was Radical Enlightenment which preceded the revolutionary events 


101 Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 
1650-1750 (Oxford, 2001), Enlightenment Contested. Philosophy, Modernity and the Eman- 
cipation of Man (Oxford, 2006), Democratic Enlightenment. Philosophy, Revolution and 
Human Rights 1750-1790 (Oxford, 2011). 
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in America, France, and The Netherlands, and not its counterpart, the 
Moderate Enlightenment, characterised by a commitment to deism and 
constitutional monarchy. Israel’s controversial theory has been harshly 
criticised. Among other things, the critics point to his reductive reading 
of Spinoza, his unreasonably distinct division between Radical and Mod- 
erate Enlightenment, and his ascribing the success of the Radical Enlight- 
enment to the power of ideas alone. In his last volume, published in 2011, 
Israel accedes to some of the criticism by ascribing the “partial success 
of radical thought in 1780s and 1790s” to the “almost total failure of the 
moderate Enlightenment to deliver reforms that much of the enlightened 
society had for decades been pressing for.”!°? This failure included press 
restrictions: “Many publicists,” Israel continues, “agitated for (more) free- 
dom of thought and the press; yet no European country delivered full, 
formal freedom of the press and thought until Denmark did so, fleetingly, 
in 1770-2 and France during the years 1788—92.”103 

In Denmark-Norway, representatives of what would be labeled a Mod- 
erate Enlightenment might have been of greater importance for the com- 
ing of a modern world than Israel’s narratives would admit. This is largely 
due to text-cultural issues. Even if strict regulations of the press were rein- 
stated with Høegh-Guldberg's government, Struensee's rescript of press 
freedom seems to have been a "point of no return” as regards the process 
of stabilisation of new textual norms, and hence also the establishment of 
new textual cultures in the double monarchy. These textual norms could 
potentially challenge and change the established traditions, not least in 
ecclesiastical institutions and preaching. This process was actually ini- 
tiated through several events that happened before Struensee came to 
power. There was, for instance, the establishment of the influential Sorø 
movement, Copenhagen's status as a European cultural hub, and its host- 
ing of several internationally known literary theorists and poets. During 
the months of total press freedom in the Denmark-Norway, these moder- 
nising tendencies could finally unfold in an open public sphere. 

In light of the strict censorship during Høegh-Guldberg's government, 
it is highly interesting that a book like Bastholm’s text on rhetoric was 
able to slide past the sensors without problems, enter the literary public 
sphere and receive only positive reactions. Reviewers praised it for rais- 
ing the level of cultural formation amongst seminarians who previously 


102 Ibid. (2011), p. 14. 
103 [bid. 
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had gone “almost unequipped” from the seminary to the pulpit, and been 
ever marked by their first stumbling sermons.!* Bastholm’s eloquent 
prose and rhetoric were considered exemplary.!0 The book, one reviewer 
claimed, therefore reflected its author.!06 Such favourable attention from 
the Danish-Norwegian public sphere gave voice to tendencies that poten- 
tially could undermine the preaching and theological education favoured 
by Høegh-Guldberg. However, Bastholm seems to have been honoured for 
his focus on eloquence and enculturation, and the challenging and radi- 
cal parts of his theory—the accommodation and the fact that he treats 
aesthetics as having as much weight as theology—seem to have been 
neglected by the sensors and the literary audience. 

The paradox this text development represents extends all the way to 
the corridors of political power. Høegh-Guldberg is a man of the Enlight- 
enment, and he defends methods that undergird the current conceptions 
of science and anthropology. This is apparent from the fact that he gave 
young Friedrich Miinter a scholarship to go to Italy and study New Testa- 
ment manuscripts according to historical-philological principles. At the 
same time, he is afraid to give liberal forces free rein. This is especially 
so in theology; Høegh-Guldberg expends much energy trying to thwart 
public access to modern German currents that could threaten the Bible’s 
normative status. This is also reflected in his control of the institutional 
church. Finally, he is concerned with moral conduct and comes down 
hard on books that challenge the official moral standards. 

Throughout his publication activity, Miinter finds himself in a situa- 
tion where he can, only to a small extent, support the paradoxes of the 
era, such as they come to expression through the theological development 
that in fact seem to be allowed. He uses his writings to support theological 
principles that the political-religious authorities can immediately accept, 
he preaches on the significance of pious acts such as prayer and self- 
scrutiny, and he points out the importance of the church service. Mean- 
while, he stresses how important it is to read the Bible in the right way— 
one that seeks to go beyond the problems in the biblical texts. Only to 
a minimal extent does the enculturation ideology from his academic 
upbringing manifest itself. 


104 Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager fra Aar 1776, 1: pp. 13-22, there p. 113. 
105 Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm (see above, introduction, n. 11), p. 183. 
106 Kiobenhavnske Efterretninger (see above, n. 104), p. 113. 
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In sum, Miinter seems to support the opinions and regulations laid 
down by the government at the time. He enunciates his view through 
marketed products—books for sale—which are accessible to a general 
public who can read, who are capable of paying, and who are becoming 
increasingly adept at discussing ideas. He enters the public sphere with 
sermons and teaching that convey important aspects of Høegh-Guldberg's 
ideals. As such, Miinter stands out as someone with the power to sway 
opinion through his written material, yet he helps form public opinions 
and attitudes that are well within the framework the current government 
can immediately accept. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MUNTER DURING THE BERNSTORFF GOVERNMENT, 1785-93: 
TEXTS AND CONTEXTS 


Miinter continued to publish all his sermons until his death on 
5 October 1793. In 1784, however, the contexts of his work at Saint-Petri 
changed. This year marked the transition to a new era because a German- 
oriented government assumed power in Denmark-Norway. In contrast to 
the Høegh-Guldberg government, the new leadership had ambitions for 
progress that were in line with contemporary European ideals. Given the 
new government's political and ideological orientation, it was also less 
interested in the life and work of the church than the previous govern- 
ment had been. More than before, the church could take recourse in the 
new era’s ideals, and individual pastors and congregations were now able 
to exercise greater autonomy in shaping their own church services. The 
question which will be examined in the following pages, is thus whether 
the political and ideological trajectory of the new government also 
affected the preaching and teaching in Saint-Petri. The next two chapters 
will therefore continue the close reading of Miinter’s texts, studying how 
Miinter coped with his contextual conventions; conventions surfacing in 
this new political context. 


The Political and Societal Frame: A New Government—A New Society 


In April 1784, Ove Høegh-Guldberg was forced from his leading political 
position and superseded by a new ruling circle with connection to Copen- 
hagen’s German aristocracy. This new government came to power througha 
coup d'etat orchestrated by the young German aristocrats Ernst Schimmel- 
mann and the brothers Christian Ditlev and Johan Ludwig Reventlow. The 
key figure behind the coup was however the regent’s son, the reform-eager 
Crown Prince Fredrik (1768-1839), who would later become Fredrik VI 
It was first and foremost the form of governmental steering the coup 
makers reacted to. They were dissatisfied with the cabinet government 


1 Fredrik would be crowned Fredrik VI in 1808. 
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and wanted to reinstate a council of ministers that would advise the regent 
Crown Prince Fredrik, now of legal majority. The coup was successful, and 
the new government’s highest ministerial posts were filled by Joachim 
Schack Rathlou, Andreas Peter Bernstorff, Iver Rosenkrantz (1753-1800), 
Henrik Stampe (1713-89), and Wilhelm von Huth (1717-1806). 

The new power brokers soon encountered problems, for beyond their 
intention of changing the form of government; they lacked a common 
strategy and common political goals. The government that was established 
in 1784 therefore dissolved four years later. Only Bernstorff continued in 
the political leadership, but in order to balance the government’s German 
dominance, ministers intent on safeguarding Danish interests were also 
appointed.” In the new government, Ernst Schimmelmann also held lead- 
ing positions, first as minister of finance, then as prime minister. 

Now the stage was set for comprehensive changes in Denmark-Norway, 
and from 1784 to Andreas Peter Bernstorff’s death in 1797, a series of 
reforms were implemented, some of the most important concerning edu- 
cation. The political leadership restrained the emphasis on Danish culture 
that Høegh-Guldberg had initiated, and focused instead on ensuring that 
young people were taught to respect their fellow human beings, regardless 
of cultural or national background. This was clearly expressed in the many 
school reforms during the 1780s and ‘gos. These school reforms started on 
private estates, the first being instigated by Count Johan Ludwig Revent- 
low on Brahetrollenborg in Southern Fuen. Reventlow presented his cur- 
riculum already in 1783, arguing for pedagogical ideas inspired by the 
well-known educator Johann Bernhard Basedow in Altona. Reventlow’s 
school reform clearly reflected the growing understanding of autonomy 
characteristic of his own era: a leading principle in his curriculum was 
that all children should be educated to perform different duties in society.3 


2 This was the diocese governor Gregers Christian Haxthausen (1732-1802) and the 
president of the Supreme Court of Justice Jorgen Skeel (1737-95). 

3 Reventlow's understanding of teaching was later regarded as a model for several 
school reforms, and in 1786, Ernst Schimmelmann established five similarly patterned 
schools on Lindenborg on Jutland. Johann Ludwig’s brother, Christian Ditlev, led school 
reforms from his county at Christiansæde. These schools were models for the later folk 
schools, emphasising the idea that every child should have equal access to teaching. 

At the same time as reforms were being carried out in the schools on private estates in 
Denmark-Norway, statutes concerning folk schools in the rest of the country were imple- 
mented. In connection with this, The Great School Commission (Den store skolekommis- 
jonen) was established in 1789. Arguing for a homogenous school program for all children, 
the commission was strongly marked by continental humanistic ideas. The work of the 
School Commission was thus in accordance with Christian Reventlow’s curriculum. See 
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In addition to school reforms, the pedagogical structure was changed and 
new subjects were added to the curriculum.* 

The abolition of serfdom also began during these years, causing rural 
society to experience a series of upheavals. Until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, Denmark-Norway had many large estates owned by lords, yet these 
were run by farmers who rented the land on which they were born. The 
farmers were bound to the land and could not move from the estate with- 
out the lord’s permission. This practise of serfdom clearly shows how the 
farmers were under the complete control of the estate owners. If a ten- 
ant farmer refused to rent the farm assigned to him, the estate owner 
could punish him by sending him to do military service. In accordance 
with emerging ideas emphasising freedom and individuality, however, the 
farmers soon began demanding greater autonomy. For this reason, during 
the 1760s and ‘7os, a number of local reforms were implemented in vari- 
ous places in Denmark. Nevertheless, comprehensive national changes 
did not begin until the change in government in 1784. One of the mea- 
sures at this time was the founding of the so-called Great Farmer’s Com- 
mission (Store Landbokommisjonen) (1786), the objective of which was to 
create better conditions for farmers. The commission’s work soon bore 
fruit, and the first land reforms were passed the following year. In 1788 
Danish serfdom was officially repealed by a new regulation promulgated 
by the king, and the estate owners were no longer obliged to send soldiers 
to the army. This is considered to be the very symbol of farmers’ freedom 
from serfdom in Denmark-Norway.? 

The abolition of serfdom and the commission’s work can be seen in 
the context of a larger field of public opinion. Key figures in the Crown 
Prince’s government, Andreas Peter Bernstorff in particular, now fought 


, 


for instance Ole Fældbæk, ‘Borgerskabets danskhed (1720-1800),’ in På sporet af dansk 
identitet, ed. Flemming Lundgreen-Nielsen (Copenhagen, 1992), pp. 67-108 and Feldbæk, 
Nærhed og adskillelse (see above, chapter 1, n. 3), pp. 122-5. 

4 See above, p. 106. 

5 The practise of serfdom originated in 1733 and was an expansion of a similar regula- 
tion two years earlier. It was introduced due to the situation which arose when Christian 
VI abolished the National Guard in 1730. At the time, tenant farmers exploited the freedom 
to leave the estates. This led to a loss of working hands on the estates. The regent then 
reintroduced serfdom, but required the estate owners to offer their men as employees for 
the National Guard: one man for each 6oth barrel of grain. See Feldbæk, Den lange fred 
(see above, chapter 1, n. 25), pp. 154-5. 

6 It would, however, not be until 1848 that all farmers were free to live wherever they 
wanted. 

7 Feldæk, Den lange fred (see above, chapter 1, n. 25), p. 155. 
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for the right to free public speech.® This resulted in a new openness in all 
debate. The free speech debate revealed a clear desire to equalise the dif- 
ferences between the social classes. Periodicals played an important role 
in shaping public opinion and helping to promote civic enlightenment, 
and emphasis was particularly on claiming equal rights for all citizens. The 
number of periodicals was extensive, and previous research has pointed 
to more than 300 titles on the market within the span of the century, most 
of them published during the final decades. Among these, Maanedsskriftet 
Minerva, a monthly journal, counted as the most comprehensive, with 
approximately 30,000 pages published during its period of existence 
(1785-1808).? Periodicals like Minerva were media that enabled contribu- 
tors to discuss more extensively than newspapers did; they allowed for 
longer and more thorough texts, and, to a greater extent than in other 
written genres, enabled phenomena that were typical for the times to be 
put into their specific contexts.!° Due to a general increase in literacy, a 
growing number of citizens were also able to participate in written dis- 
cussions and debates. The contributors were thus recruited from different 
social strata. As fora for open political debate, the press found it impera- 
tive to emphasise the fundamental freedom of mankind, and inscribed in 
this concept was the right to think as one pleased, in religious questions 
as well as in much else." The Norwegian poet Edvard Storm’s (1749-94) 
words to the king on his birthday in 1788 captured the ethos of the era: 


8 Edvard Holm, Den offentlige mening og Statsmagten i den dansk-norske Stat i slutnin- 
gen af det 18de Arhundre (1975; facsimile Copenhagen, 1888), p. 2. 

9 Minerva was founded by Knud Lyhne Rahbek (1760-1830), a well-known writer 
and poet, and the Norwegian-born Christen Pram (1756-1821), jurist and writer. Eivind 
Tjonneland (ed.), Opplysningens tidsskrifter. Norske og danske periodiske publikasjoner pa 
1700-tallet (Bergen, Norway, 2008), p. v. 

10 Periodicals from the eighteenth century can, according to Werner Faulstich, be 
characterised by five distinctive hallmarks: 1) themes: they tended to focus on specific 
themes; 2) temporality: they often reflect contemporaneous phenomena; 3) targets: they 
were often directed towards specific target groups; 4) contextualisation: time-typical phe- 
nomena could be placed in their context; 5) visualisation: illustrations were more fre- 
quently used in periodicals than in other media. See Faulstich (see above, introduction, 
n. 27), pp. 225-8. However, Aina Neding has shown that the Norwegian papers from this 
period also include literary texts, or texts which can be compared to texts in the spectator 
periodicals. See Aina Nøding, Vittige kameleoner. Litterære tekster i norske adresseaviser, 
1763-1769 (Oslo, 2007). Hence, the boundaries between what counts as “a periodical” and 
what should be regarded as “a newspaper” can be rather fleeting. 

1 Despite being thematised already in 1771 (Magazin for Patriotiske Skribentere), a 
specific theological periodical is not published until Lorentz Nicolai Fallesen published 
Maanedsskrivt for Religionslerere in 1793. Before Fallesen’s periodical came on the market, 
theological themes and religious issues were discussed and themed in other periodicals. 
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everything that contradicted the natural liberty, to the extent that it vio- 
lated the laws of the land, was a violation of the citizen’s natural rights, 
thus a mortal wound to his freedom.!? 

The editors of periodicals were largely recruited from the informal set- 
tings that had been established during the Høegh-Guldberg regime. These 
were the different sociabilities typical for that time. Characteristic for the 
time period, these social milieus had mitigated the need for the politi- 
cal debate that had been suppressed by Høegh-Guldberg and his gov- 
ernment. As gathering places with internal freedom of expression, they 
cultivated politically aware participants who, under different political 
conditions, would be potentially able to claim their rights. Coffee houses 
were informal and spontaneous environments, and they could be found 
in Denmark from around 1760. With largely male clientele, they primar- 
ily attracted traders and men from the middle classes who gathered here 
to read newspapers. The coffee houses thus became perfect locations for 
exchanging ideas and for endless conversation. Patriotic associations or 
societies were established a decade later in Denmark-Norway, and despite 
originally being a phenomenon for the upper echelons of society, towards 
the end of the century they spanned a broad social spectrum. Their fore- 
most aim was to honour the fatherland, and they did so through focusing 
on issues that were good for the state and society. The patriotic societies 
could be organised around economic concerns, philanthrophic work (for 
instance to prevent poverty), or geared towards strengthening education 
and enlightenment.!4 

In contrast to the public and open character of the patriotic societies, 
the masonic lodges, however, were secret organisations, with cultish and 
quasi-religious qualities. Originating in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they spread rapidly to the continent in the next century and were 
organised according to British constitutional principles such as elections, 
majority rule, and representative governance.!> With the first Danish lodge 
established in Copenhagen in 1748 (Saint Martin), the ensuing decades 
saw a constant growth of Masonic lodges in the double monarchy. The 
different lodges enjoyed close ties with the nobility in Danish society, 
and Balthasar Miinter was also counted as a member. However, despite 
their arcane character—at first glance they seem directly opposite to the 


12 Holm, Den offentlige mening (see above, n. 8). 

13 Engelhardt, Borgerskab og fællesskab (see above, introduction, n. 21), p. 55. 
14 Ibid., pp. 65-70. 

15 Jacob, Living Enlightenment (see above, introduction, n. 20), p. 15. 
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openness thought to be a hallmark of the age of the Enlightenment—van 
Horn Melton has emphasised that Freemasonry, through the affirmation 
of its own inviolability and autonomy, embodied essential ideas typical 
for the contemporary public sphere: they expressed “the idea of civil soci- 
ety as a realm of associations whose members defined and asserted their 
interests separately from the state.”!6 

The opinions and attitudes aired in these closed fora during the Høegh- 
Guldberg government could, after the change of government, to a much 
greater degree become matters for public discussion. Already in 1783, a 
member of the well-known Drejer’s club, Jorgen Kierulf (1757-93), was 
appointed editor of the first journal to present such debates.!” Drejer's 
club was one of many clubs emerging in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century, sociabilities where intellectuals, particularly literati, intermingled, 
shared literature, and drank alcohol.!® Two years after Kierulf’s journal 
came on the market, Lyhne Rahbek and Pram founded Minerva, and along 
with writers such as Thomas Thaarup (1749-1821) and Thomas Chr. Bruun, 
they formed a guild and began expressing their views in the literary public 
square. Their texts were often published without disclosing the writer's 
name. Both in Minerva and in Kiobenhavnske Efterretninger, the writers 
commented on current events and tried to enlighten the populace, dis- 
cussing anything from child rearing, public conditions, and the military, 
to modern literature and the arts. Minerva was also an important means 
for hindering revolution on the scale of what was happening in France 
at the time. Other journals, however, tried to incite revolution: In a jour- 
nal in circulation from 1787-93, Peder A. Heiberg (1758-1841) published 
satires criticising the merchant class’ economic self-interest and mercan- 
tile institutions, while Niels Ditlev Riegels (1735-1802) used another peri- 
odical (1786-9) and a series of public letters to demand the same sort of 
constitutional changes that were resulting from the French Revolution.!? 


16 Van Horn Melton, The Rise of the Public (see above, introduction, n. 27), p. 253. 

17 It's Danish title was Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager. 

18 These clubs can be seen as a precondition for cultural diversity within Copenhagen's 
civil society. Such diversity, not least, emerged when space was given to cultural expres- 
sions other than those associated with aristocratic and intellectual movements. It was also 
partly caused by the liberalisation of the kinds of texts that could be published for a buying 
market. New genres become part of the literary canon: songs and occasional poems were 
given a hearing, and arias and novels also entered the literary market. See Fjord Jensen 
et al., Patriotismens tid (see above, chapter 1, n. 10), pp. 512-30. 

19 The title of Peder A. Heiberg’s journal was Rigsdalerseddelens hændelser, while Niels 
Ditlev Riegels published his opinions in the periodical Kiøbenhavns Skilderie and in the 
public letters Julemerker fra Landet og Byen. 
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The prevailing opinion amongst those who expressed themselves in 
Minerva was, however, that citizens’ rights were sufficiently safeguarded 
through legislation and freedom of the press. The public climate in 
Denmark-Norway therefore hindered revolutionary movements from 
surfacing. 

The renewed freedom of the press also led to boundaries being tested 
and trampled. The public sphere now encountered such things as satiri- 
cal treatment of well-known politicians, caricatures of the Crown Prince, 
and contributions highlighting frictions between various groups in the 
society.2° The openness rekindled a situation that in many respects 
recalled Struensee’s governmental period.” When Struensee fell from 
power and Høegh-Guldberg took over, one of his most important tasks 
was to limit freedom of the press. This particular freedom had threatened 
the constitutional monarchy because it provoked tension between groups 
in the population. The result was the rescript of 20 October 1773, which 
threatened to fine anyone who spoke against the government or against 
public measures. Yet under the Crown Prince’s regime, an almost unlim- 
ited freedom of the press once again became a reality, and latent tensions 
resurfaced. Even though the rescript of 1773 was formally still in effect, 
no one paid attention to it anymore, and a flood of opinions were once 
again being published. To hinder the “rudeness” this unlimited freedom of 
expression now spawned, a new rescript was promulgated on 27 Novem- 
ber 1790.2? It stated that all abuse of the press could be punished with 
fines of various sizes. 

The changes in Denmark-Norway during the Bernstorff period, which 
were characterised by a more open and tolerant public sphere and a 
more articulated equity between the social classes, reflected the general 
trends of the epoch. In France, for instance, the Revolution grew out from 
demands by the masses and reflected a desire to promote human rights 
and the idea that everyone should have the right to equal treatment. Yet 
it built on ideas that had been current in Europe for quite some time. 


20 There were blatant tensions between Danish and German culture during the so- 
called German Feud (Tydskerfeiden) in 1789-90. This was triggered by the performance of 
the opera Holger Danske, written by the poet Jens Baggesen (1764-1826) and the composer 
Friedrich L.Ae. Kunzen (1761-1817). The German Feud will be subject to further explanation 
in chapter five. 

21 Holm, Den offentlige mening (see above, n. 8), p. 2. 

22 Ibid., pp. 41-3. The architect for this new rescript was Christian Colbjørnsen (1749- 
1814), who held one of the most important official positions in the state (juridical advisor 
for the king). 
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Even as early as in 1729, Charles Montesquieu (1689-1755) had launched 
two key concepts around which the Revolution revolved: freedom and 
equality.* In the double monarchy, the notion of equality had, for several 
decades, been reflected through the concerns of foreign policy: in 1754 
the Danes removed restrictions on who could participate in West Indies 
trade, in 1772 all citizens were equally able to participate in Denmark’s 
trade with India, and in 1779 Adam Smith’s (1723-90) An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations was translated into Danish. 
In terms of human rights, Denmark was in some respects progressive. In 
1792 it banned the trade of slaves and, in doing so, was the first European 
nation to actively try to improve the conditions of slaves. The new Dan- 
ish regulations were however not implemented until 1803, and the delay 
shows that humanitarian motives were not the sole reason for the slave 
trade ban.?4 

Hence, although liberalising tendencies had been part of Danish- 
Norwegian culture for several years, it was not until new political condi- 
tions emerging with the Bernstorff government that they could overtly 
come into play. 


The Frame of Church Policy: Changes in the Relationship between the 
State and the Church 


As matters now stood, new conditions for the church and church life 
became a reality. Høegh-Guldberg had striven to guard the church's 
development, to ensure that liberal tendencies did not gain a foothold 
in preaching and teaching. But the government that came to power on 


23 Feldbæk, Nærhed og adskillelse (see above, chapter 1, n. 3), p. 217. 

24 Like most European maritime nations, Denmark had been an active slave trader in 
the eighteenth century. The slave transport from Africa to the West-Indies was important 
for securing the production of sugar. The slaves were so badly treated that many died en 
route, but they also died from the arduous work. In accordance with the new humanitar- 
ian ideals, new efforts were taken to stop the trade. But in Denmark, Ernst Schimmel- 
mann had gained his position as the wealthiest man in the country because his father had 
established plantations in the West Indies and a refinery in Copenhagen. As a politically 
well-oriented man, he now feared that large colonial powers such as France and England 
would prohibit the slave trade and eventually force the smaller countries to do the same. 
By having Denmark be the first nation to introduce such legislation, he was free to imple- 
ment it whenever it suited him. Thus he ensured that by 1803, Danish plantations would 
have so many slaves that they would be able to replenish their own labour needs. This is 
partly why the period from 1792 to 1803 stands out as a busy epoch in Danish slave trans- 
port. See Feldbæk, Den lange fred (see above, chapter 1, n. 25), pp. 292-4. 
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14 April 1784 was far less concerned about guarding church developments. 
For Bernstorff and his cadre, it seemed more important to solve large 
practical problems. They apparently cared little about religious questions. 
No changes were therefore made in administrative bodies overseeing 
Denmark-Norway’s churches.?? The most important administrative body 
was the chancery, of which Andreas Peter Bernstorff was in fact president, 
but where the civil servants Joachim Schack Rathlou, Christian Brandt 
(1735-1805), and Christian Colbjørnsen largely oversaw church affairs.?® 
Schack Rathlou, who can be described as conservative in his approach to 
church matters, withdrew from his duties in 1788 and was superseded by 
Brandt and Colbjørnsen. Now radical tendencies gained a foothold, and 
especially during Colbjørnsen's ascendancy, requests from the clergy were 
even met with hostility by the church’s administrative leadership.?? 

It was however the clerics themselves who implemented reforms 
in the church. Liturgy had largely remained the same since 1685, and also 
in Denmark-Norway, less and less people were attending church. The lit- 
urgy of 1685 was built on a completely different understanding of theologi- 
cal pedagogy than what seemed acceptable for people living in the late 
nineteenth century. It needed revision in order to comply with current 
ideals for how the church should convey its message.?8 The renewed free- 
dom of the press offered new possibilities to reform the church service. 
Bastholm’s radical suggestions for change in 1785 can therefore be seen 
as a consequence of the possibilities the new political situation afforded. 
In order for the church service to be “short, moving, and interesting,” 
Bastholm asserted, almost every element needed revision. He advised 
changing all parts of the service: the sermon, the celebration of the sac- 
raments, the prayers, and the hymns.?? In the conclusion to his text, he 
offered a new plan for the service’s progression and structure. 

With his 1785 publication, Bastholm once again challenged the public 
sphere. That he, as the king’s confessor, now had published a generally 
accessible plan for changing the church service—one that offered radi- 
cal suggestions and was written in vernacular Danish rather than Latin— 
was astounding. Reactions, both positive and negative, did not take long 


25 The collegium of general church inspection, which the bishops reported to annually, 
remained in the place until 1791. Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden’ (see above, chapter 2, n. 1), 
p- 391. 

26 Koch, Oplysningstiden (see above, chapter 2, n. 23), p. 220. 

27 Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden’ (see above, chapter 2, n. 1), p. 390. 

28 Ibid., p. 397. 

29 Koch, Oplysningstiden (see above, chapter 2, n. 23), p. 223. 
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in coming, and the discussions soon turned into a feud. By the end of 
1785, Copenhagen’s most prominent journals were publishing a flood of 
letters to the editors on the issue. These letters, written by clerics as well 
as laymen, were later compiled into eight volumes. Amongst the impor- 
tant critical voices was Nicolai Balle. In a pamphlet intended to guide the 
clergy to honesty, he spoke warmly for the traditional rituals.3% Balle's 
views were supported by conservatives such as Ove Høegh-Guldberg and 
the poet Bolle Wilhelm Luxdorph (1716-88). Another significant conserva- 
tive voice was the Norwegian cleric Johan Nordahl Brun (1745-1816). Yet 
Balle encountered resistance from men such as the prominent historian 
Abraham Kall (1743-1812) and Niels Ditlev Riegels. 

The liturgical feud showed how the notion of free public expression 
now also impacted church affairs. Although not having immediate con- 
sequences, it foreshadowed the 1790's disputes and negotiations on the 
liturgy. Among these, the dispute over Johan G.C. Adler’s liturgical hand- 
book was especially significant. The handbook, which was intended for 
the duchies and administrated by Superintendent Adler, was published 
in 1797 and triggered much debate. 

Yet liturgy was not the only thing thought to need revision. Freedom 
of the press also resulted in a more general ecclesial battle, and the radi- 
cal theological ideas were voiced through the many new magazines and 
newspapers. Larger theological treatises and books were also being pub- 
lished. Some of these were scientific in nature and included discussions 
on dogmatic problems that the writers could not reconcile with church 
teaching. One such work was published by Anders Gamborg (1753-1833), 
who cast a critical eye on the doctrine of original sin by hypothesising 
that the author of Genesis used untrustworthy sources.*! This naturally 
grabbed people’s attention, and Gamborg and his supporters were criti- 
cised for using the Bible in a way that made it acceptable to both “Moham- 
medans and Deists.”32 In relation to this, it is interesting that in the first 
volume of the first theological journal in Denmark-Norway—Lorentz 
Nikolai Fallesen’s journal for teachers of religion—a complete section 


30 Vej til hæderlighed for geistlige. 

31 Kornerup, ‘Oplysningstiden’ (see above, chapter 2, n. 1), p. 445. 

32 The criticism came especially from the conservative periodicals Kritik og Antikritik 
and Analyse. In both magazines, Gamborg was criticised for shallowness and for not being 
firm in his way of thinking. Gamborg replied to the critics and maintained his understand- 
ing of the hypothesis. Ibid., p. 446. 
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is devoted to showing the similarities between Muslims and Christians.33 
Fallesen’s goal is obviously enlightenment based on facts and knowledge: 
he uses many pages to go through Islamic history, theology, rituals, and 
culture, often showing the affinities to Christianity. Such attempts to treat 
religion scientifically are also found in other volumes of this journal. How- 
ever, of the many journals that came on the market towards the turn of 
the century and which discussed theological ideas, those published by 
Malthe Christian Moller (1771-1834) and Otto Horrebow (1769-1823) espe- 
cially distinguished themselves. Both journals offered extensive space to 
writers expressing the radical currents of the day. 

Towards the end of the century the Danish church would also finally 
start using a new hymnal. Høegh-Guldberg's attempt to introduce his own 
hymn collection had been more or less unsuccessful, and the need for 
a hymnal that communicated better with the current era now seemed 
urgent. In 1790 a commission was set up to prepare a proposal for a new 
hymnal for use in the church service. The commission spent seven years 
on the project, and the hymnal was published the year after its plan- 
ning work was complete. The result was the Evangelical-Christian Hym- 
nal, which was presented to the congregations in 1798.34 As previously 
mentioned, there was also a perceived need for new teaching materials 
in schools, so in 1791 Bishop Balle—in collaboration with Bastholm— 
published a textbook on the evangelical Christian religion. Inasmuch 
as this textbook focused more heavily on challenging pupils to do their 
own reflections, it was based on pedagogical principles that differed from 
Luther’s Small Catechism and Pontoppidan’s Explanation. As such, the 
book shared similarities with Miinter’s Anleitung, which was published 
some years earlier. 


The Social Context: German Elite Culture in Copenhagen—The Salons of 
the German Aristocracy and their Esoteric Interests 


As the pastor of Copenhagen’s largest German church, Balthasar Miinter 
was also the pastor for key figures in the government. During the Bernstorff 


33 Lorentz Nikolai Fallesen, Theologisk Maanedsskrift for Religionslerere, 1:1793, pp- 
581-600. 

34 Its full Danish title was Evangelisk-kristelig Psalmebog, til brug ved Kirke- og Huus- 
Andakt. 

35 Lærebog i den Evangelisk-Christelige Religion, indrettet til brug i de danske skoler. 
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period, these people enjoyed a high profile in the upper social echelon, 
especially on account of their salons. In Copenhagen during the 1780s, 
one of the most celebrated salons was hosted by Ernst Schimmelmann’s 
wife Charlotte.36 Later, Friederikke Brun established her own salon envi- 
ronment. Charlotte Schimmelmann's salon attracted the aristocracy, 
prominent artists, intellectuals, and social elites across Europe. The 
Schimmelmann guests kept contact with one another through extensive 
correspondence, and Charlotte Schimmelmann even corresponded with 
Charlotte Schiller (1766-1826), wife of Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805).37 
The eighteenth century was an active period in the history of European 
salons. Originating in the English sixteenth-century Renaissance court, 
the salons later came to be identified as a French institution, and the 
French salons were models and sources of inspiration for rest of Europe. 
The French salons reached a peak between 1740-80, but towards the end 
of the century, Vienna, Berlin, and Jena could also boast of a flourishing 
salon life.?® In contrast to other social settings of the Enlightenment, the 
salons were always hosted by women, thereby being an important institu- 
tion for female participation in a male-dominated literary public sphere. 
Obviously, many of those who visited these social settings were famous 
men of letters: in Berlin and Jena, the salons were patronised by men such 
as Friedrich Schleiermacher, Jean Paul (1763-1825), Friedrich Schlegel 
(1772-1829), and Novalis (1772-1801). Notwithstanding, the hostess was its 
social center. The salons were characterised by a remarkable tolerance and 
liberal attitude, and their focus on conversation presumed an egalitarian 
model suspending any hierarchical rank or order.3? Although refinement 
of taste and artistic performances had a central place in salon culture, 
the salons were also fora where opinions were formed and politics and 
economics were discussed. Thus, Habermas’s distinction between clubs 
and salons, ascribing the political issues to clubs and the cultural themes 
to salons, has been shown to be imprecise.*? The salons in European 


36 Anne Scott Sørensen, ‘Den litterære Salon,’ in Edda (1992), 3: pp. 216-28, there pp. 
216-8. 

37 Anne Scott Sørensen, ‘Min lanterna Magica’ (see above, introduction, n. 24), there p. 
78. The correspondence is presented in Charlotte von Schiller, Charlotte von Schiller und 
ihre Freunde, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1860-5). 

38 Van Horn Melton, The Rise of the Public (see above, introduction, n. 27), pp. 205-24. 

39 The conversation ideal was first presented in Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Versuch 
einer Theorie des Geselligen Betragens, published in 1799. 

40 When Jiirgen Habermas published his original edition of Strukturwandel der Offen- 
tlichkeit in 1962, he made a distinction between salons and clubs. He saw the salons as 
mainly focused on cultural themes, and the clubs as venues for political discussions for 
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cities were closely connected, and the leading hostesses and attendees 
exchanged letters and visited each other. The “first lady’ of European 
salons, Germaine de Stäel (1766-1817), along with her coterie, became the 
most important nexus for international salon culture." 

In addition to aristocrats, nobility, and cultural celebrities, there were 
young and purportedly talented writers, artists, and intellectuals who 
became frequent guests at the salons, and who could expect support 
from the more established members of society. The writers Jens Baggesen, 
Henrik Steffens (1773-1845), Schack Staffeldt (1769-1826), and the sculptor 
Bertil Thorvaldsen (1770-1844), all counted amongst those patronised by 
the Schimmelmanns. The Schimmelmann salon offered sumptuous food 
and a festive context; the repast was usually large and pretentious, offer- 
ing dishes intended for aesthetic pleasure as much as culinary quality. 
Also here, orality was an essential part of the social event, and the ideals 
implied that one should strive for a kind of conversation devoid of ulterior 
motives or specific themes. 

As with the continental sister environments, art and artistic perfor- 
mances were central to the salons in the Danish capital. Art was now 
thought to be able to convey knowledge of a transcendent reality, and for 
the salon guests, the goal was to seek transcendent experiences through 
art. But the guests in Copenhagen were not merely passive admirers wit- 
nessing an artist’s performance; they participated by performing music 
together, reading, reciting, and performing the most modern art form: the 
attitude (mime). One of the greatest of Charlotte Schimmelmann’s salon 
events was a performance of Athalie, a tragedy by Jean Racine (1639-99), 
which J.A.P. Schulz had set to music. This was a full theatre production 
replete with costumes and a special theatre built in the Schimmelmann’s 
home for the event. The architecture was adapted to their interpretation 
of the work. Those who attended the Copenhagen salons were also ardent 


the male elites in society. Later studies have shown, however, that the salons were not 
only arenas for discussing culture and aesthetics, but that the guests also discussed eco- 
nomic and political matters. See Von der Heydn-Rynsch, Europeische Salons (see above, 
introduction, n. 20), pp. 21-36. In a later edition (1990) of the work which gained him an 
international readership, Habermas nuances this sharp distinction. 

4 Madame de Ståel became a role model for her age, and many people visited the salon 
which she held in exile at Coppet in Switzerland. The literature on Madame de Ståel is 
extensive. See for instance Machteld De Poortere, Les idées Philosophiques et littéraires de 
Mme de Ståel et Mme de Genlis [Currents in Comparative Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures 135] (New York, 2004) and Kåre Tønnesson, Madame de Ståel. En høyst uvanlig 
kvinne (Oslo, 2007). 

42 Sørensen, 'Den litterære Salon' (see above, n. 36), p. 220. 
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admirers of contemporary poetic heroes. Upon hearing mistaken rumours 
of Friedrich Schiller's death, the German poet's admirers in Copenhagen 
held a three-day festival to commemorate him and perform his works.*? 
Ernst Schimmelmann and Christian von Augustenborg (1765-1814) became 
Schiller’s patrons after this, giving him considerable financial support. In 
thanks, Schiller dedicated the publication of his letters on aesthetic edu- 
cation, Uber die åestetische Erziehung des Menschen (1792), to his patrons 
in Copenhagen. 

The German aristocrats in Copenhagen left to posterity few details 
about their personal faith and dealings with the church. Since commu- 
nion protocols were not kept during the Bernstorff period, it is impossible 
to document whether they attended Miinter’s church services.** There are 
also only a few indications in the letters publicly available in Bobé's and 
Friis's collections.* On the other hand, it is possible to document that the 
aristocrats showed great sympathy for contemporary philosophical cur- 
rents, particularly the ideas of Immanuel Kant. From the hand of Char- 
lotte Schimmelmann, there are several letters confirming her interest in 
him. She viewed Immanuel Kant's concepts of “reason” and “intellect” as 
ideals after which to strive. Kant is further seen as offering solutions to the 


43 Sørensen, ‘Min lanterna magica’ (see above, introduction, n. 24), p. 77. 

44 There is a reference in Lavater's diary from the time when he visited Copenhagen 
in 1793. He mentions being asked to hold a prayer meeting at Bernstorff’s house at a time 
when few were able to attend church. Lavater writes: “Then the house, everyone, also a 
couple of managers and secretaries, who live elsewhere (the Count’s immediate house- 
hold includes 40 persons), were gathered in the refectory. The Bernstorff’s asked me to 
hold another devotional meeting because few of them had been able to attend church 
today. I did so with pleasure, and as it appeared to me, not without blessings, over the 
Beatitudes, gave everyone the hand, and released those who were touched.” Unfortunately, 
Lavater does not mention the name of the church. Louis Bobé, Johann Kaspar Lavaters 
rejse til Danmark 1793, utgivet paa Foranledning ved Lehnsgreve C. E. Reventlow (Copenha- 
gen, 1898), p. 60. 

45 To find quotations discussing church life in Saint-Petri written by Copenhagen’s 
aristocrats, one must turn to letters written after Miinter’s death. In a letter written on 
21 February 1795, Charlotte Schimmelmann commented on a Sunday service officiated 
by Johann Marezoll: “While awaiting Marezoll’s sermons,” she writes, “much admired by 
some and despised by others, his church is crowded with people, people are coming to 
hear what he says, but his eloquence fascinates and carries away.” Letter from Charlotte 
Schimmelmann to Louise Stolberg, 21 February 1795, in Bobé, Efterladte papirer (see above, 
introduction, n. 22), 4: p. 157. Marezoll became pastor of Saint-Petri after Miinter’s death. 
There are also comments with theological content in some letters written by Louise Stol- 
berg (Tremsbiittel, with Johan Reventlow as the receiver), see Bobé, Efterladte Papirer 
(see above, introduction, n. 22), 3: p. 33 and p. 68, and in letters that may be related to the 
Emkendorf milieu, from where Juliane Reventlow (1762-1816) particularly tried influencing 
her brother Ernst Schimmelmann to support the Moravian Brethren in their missionary 
work. See Bobé, Efterladte Papirer (see above, introduction, n. 22), 3: p. 347. 
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problems of the era.*6 Most interesting, however, is the religious practise 
associated with Andreas Peter Bernstorff in the early 1790s. This practise 
can be seen in the context of the growing interest in esotericism and mys- 
ticism, particularly amongst the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. Not only 
Freemasonry attracted the enlightened audience, but also other secret 
orders such as the Illuminates and the Rosencrucians experienced con- 
stant growth in the eighteenth century. These orders had different char- 
acteristics and profiles; while the Rosencrucians clearly were an esoteric 
organisation, the Illuminati were political, secretly striving to influence 
the contemporary civic world.*7 The penchant for mysticism also mani- 
fested itself outside the orders. Many contemporaries, independent of any 
order or group, seem to have yearned for supra-rational and mysterious 
experience. Hermetic, cabalistic, alchemistic, and theosophical practises 
thus became a part of daily life. These tendencies were also reflected in 
literature: Books like Moses Mendelssohn’s (1729-86) Phaedon, Edward 
Young’s (1685-1761) Night Life and Johann Friedrich von Cronegk’s (1731- 
58) Einsamkeiten in sechs Gesänge, all bestsellers, dealt with immortality 
of the soul, and were open for there being a possible contact between the 
physical and spiritual worlds.*® 

The spiritual leader of the group associated with Bernstorff, Prince 
Charles of Hesse (1744-1836), enjoyed membership in all of the eigh- 
teenth century esoteric orders. He was an acquaintance of the Count of 
Saint Germain (1712-84), who became known for being an adventurer 
and charlatan. Charles of Hesse shared these interests with other royals, 
not least in Sweden, where King Gustav III (1746-92), among others, had 
helped establish a secret group devoted to cabbalism and necromancy.*9 
The group in Copenhagen was obviously small and secret. In addition to 
Charles of Hesse, Andreas Peter Bernstorff and his wife Augusta, there 


46 Her reception of Kant can particularly be documented through a letter written to 
Louise Stolberg, 7 October 1791. See Bobé, Efterladte Papirer (see above, introduction, 
n. 22), 4: p. 127. Also in Lavater’s diary, there are abstracts referring to conversations with 
the Schimmelmanns. These abstracts refer to central expressions in Kant's philosophy, and 
Charlotte Schimmelmann shows her mastery of them. 

47 Monika Neugebauer-Wölk, Esoterische Biinde und Biirgerliche Gesellschaft. Entwick- 
lungslinien zur modernen Welt im Geheimbundwesens des 18. Jahrhunderts (Göttingen, 
1995), pp. 5-25. 

48 Anne Conrad, ‘“Umschwebende Geister” und aufgeklärte Alltag. Esoterik als Religio- 
sität der Spätaufklärung, in Neugebauer-Wölk (ed.), Aufklärung und Esoterik, (see above, 
introduction, n. 20), pp. 397-415. 

49 Bobé, Lavaters rejse (see above, introduction, n. 23), p. VII. 
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were a few more people in the group's inner circle.5° The Bernstorff circle’s 
religiosity appears to have been a strange mix of belief in supernatural 
phenomena and literal biblical Christianity, and from the correspondence 
leading up to Lavater's visit, it is possible to gain insight into their practise. 
Their meetings had a devotional character with aspects of the traditional 
Lutheran church service conjoined with a belief in supernatural and mys- 
tical events. These events the participants saw as evidence of God's pres- 
ence and care for them. One of the critical questions Lavater had asked 
before coming to Copenhagen was about how their practise unfolded. 
Prince Charles of Hesse, in his response, gave an account of the group’s 
liturgy, which included receiving the Lord's blessing in visible gestalt.°? 
They celebrated the Lord's Supper, he explained, and then they asked the 
oracular light-phenomenon about their various concerns. Because they 
believed they had a special contact with the Saviour, they meant they 
could read answers to their prayers and enquiries from the light. Later in 
the same letter, Prince Charles admitted they believed that each person 
had a guardian angel, and that anyone who fought against the teaching 
of Jesus would turn to dust. This, he argued, was because each biblical 
claim should be interpreted literally. The group members were also afraid 
of diluting their teaching. If this happened, they thought it would result 
in them being scoffers and sinners. They also considered transmigration 
of the soul—frotation” in their own parlance—as a matter of course, and 
claimed to be able to determine which historical figures indwelt people 
living in their own day and age. 

The Bernstorff circle's religious practise thus appropriated prominent 
features of contemporary esoteric practise fused with aspects of Bible 
teaching. They considered themselves orthodox, as "Christ-like Chris- 
tians,” seeing their mystical activities as being in line with the contact 
they believed they had with the Christian God.5 They stood out as an 


50 In a letter where Augusta Bernstorff, the wife of Andreas Peter, tried to persuade 
Lavater to come, she mentions, in addition to herself, her husband and Charles of Hesse, 
“another two, who are completely united with us.” Who she refers to, remains a secret. 
In addition to this, the circle obviously had other sympathizers and peripheral members: 
Charles of Hesse claimed that “also others belong to us, [but] they are not so far as the first 
five.” His son was soon to be a recruit: “My oldest son, Friedrich, 22 years old, is rising; he is 
attending our congregation and will be the sixth.” Letter from Charles of Hesse to Lavater, 
22 March 1792, in Bobé, Lavaters rejse (see above, introduction, n. 23), p. 128. 

51 Ibid., pp. 128-9. 

52 Ibid., p. 128. 

53 Augusta Bernstorff uses the description “Christliche Christen” in a letter to Lavater 
24 January 1792. See Bobé, Lavaters rejse (see above, introduction, n. 23), p. 122. Cf. also 
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exclusive group and understood others in their environment as lacking a 
deeply-felt faith and spiritual life. This view can for instance be seen in 
a letter from Augusta Bernstorff to Lavater, in which she criticises others 
in her social environment for basing their faith on human concerns and 
for searching for wisdom in human writings. Among those she finds fault 
with are the poet Jens Baggesen and his friends, first and foremost the 
Prince of Augustenborg and the Countess Schimmelmann.5+ 

These tendencies must be seen in light of a striving for autonomy which 
was characteristic for the time period. Late eighteenth-century esoteri- 
cism became a way of expressing religiosity for the enlightened and inde- 
pendent citizen, and it stands as a complex movement where elements 
from different traditions were adapted to current needs. The fact of this 
being a typical expression of religiosity for the late eighteenth century is 
also discussed by scholars who have researched esotericism and spiritu- 
alistic movements. One of the most known is Antoine Faivre. In several 
publications, Faivre has described esotericism as a form of thought with 
four intrinsic characteristics. These characteristics, correspondences, 
living nature, imagination, meditation, and finally experience of transmuta- 
tions, have their roots in Renaissance hermeticism, and must, he claims, 
be present for a movement to be qualified as esoteric.5® However, in his 
critical remarks to Faivre’s characteristics, Wouter J. Hanegraaff claims 
that this “seems to imply that, in principle, no new development of the 
tradition which began in the Renaissance period can possibly lead to the 
emergence of new characteristics. A 16th-Century worldview is presented 
as the defining norm (...).”5? This is crucial for the esotericism of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century, for it has a “spiritualist”/pietistic ele- 
ment that weaves gelassenheit and wiedergeburt together with the typical 
Renaissance elements, which are thus also made intrinsic. The spiritualist 
element has been derived from the German Reformation and is passed on 
via Böhme and others. On the other hand, Pietistic movements have, in 


Andreas Peter Bernstorff’s understanding of himself and his circle as “Christians” and 
“evangelical Brothers.” Ibid., p. 138. 

54 Letter from Augusta Bernstorff to Lavater, 24 January 1792, in Bobé, Lavaters rejse 
(see above, introduction, n. 23), pp. 122-3. 

55 See for instance Antoine Faivre, Esoterismen (trans. Cecilia Franklin and Hesham 
Bahari) (Furulund, 1995), pp. 13-9. 

56 In accordance to these intrinsic characteristics, Faivre defines two relative compo- 
nents, the practise of concordance and the transmission of esoteric knowledge from a master 
to a disciple, which are often integral to esoteric movements, but not necessarily so. Ibid. 

57 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, New Age Religion and Western Culture: esotericism in the mirror 
of secular thought (Leiden, 1996), p. 402. 
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turn, also been influenced by esotericism. Hence, Hanegraaff concludes, 
“a definition of the esotericism with primary reference to 17th/18th century 
is likely to be different from a definition based on the original ‘reference 
corpus’ of Renaissance hermeticism.”°® By making this claim, Hanegraaff 
shows that the esotericism in the late eighteenth century is actually a 
broad spectrum of inherited ideas that were adjusted under the cultural 
and intellectual impact of intellectual ideas of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Thus, the Bernstorff circle’s demonstration of a belief in supernatu- 
ral phenomena combined with Lutheran Christianity can be seen as an 
expression of a popularised esoteric practise that was typical for the time. 
The Bernstorff and their circle show a rather eclectic use of different tra- 
ditions already present in their contexts, and they hold this to be at the 
core of true religion. But the question is now: can this, as well as the other 
changes in Balthasar Miinter's closest environments during the Bernstorff 
period, possibly be reflected in Miinter’s texts? 


58 Ibid., p. 402. 
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The contextual changes emerging after the Bernstorff government coming 
to political power regards several matters. First of all, there was a change 
in the relation between the church and the political authorities, since 
the state now adopted a pragmatic attitude towards the church’s activi- 
ties and pastoral teaching. This resulted in in suggestions for changing 
the liturgy as well as the debates about the nature of theology. Secondly, 
restrictions on the press were no longer enforced, such that the public had 
access to a larger scope of opinions. One example of this can be found 
in the debated triggered by Bastholm’s recommendations for change. 
Thirdly, Miinter now needed to take into account new trends with which 
important members of his parish were involved. One factor in this equa- 
tion was that Miinter was pastor for a very prominent circle of people who 
were open to culture and who followed the latest intellectual and social 
currents from continental Europe. Another factor was that Saint-Petri’s 
patron Andreas Peter Bernstorff, in his private life, followed a religious 
practise that far exceeded the teachings of the Bible and the Lutheran 
church.?? Yet simultaneously as these two factors were brought to bear 
amongst Saint-Petri’s elite, the congregation was involved in social work. 
They helped the poor alongside Münter, who showed great enthusiasm 
for helping disadvantaged parishioners. There was obviously a wide social 
range amongst Saint-Petri’s members. 

The subsequent study of Balthasar Miinter's writings from the Bernstorff 
period will consist solely of a close reading of his Oeffentliche Vortråge, 
held as sermons at Saint-Petri church from 1785-93. This will be followed 
by an analysis of the extent to which Miinter's preaching from this period 
develops in relation to the conditions supplied by the Bernstorff regime, 
and whether he introduces aspects that would not previously have been 
acceptable for his ideological and political surroundings. 


59 There are no indications of how much Münter knew about the religious practise of 
Andreas Peter Bernstorff and his circle. However, Lavater’s visit does not seem to have 
been a secret, and Lavater's diary discloses that the Swiss theologian and his company 
had been present at the Sunday sermons in Saint-Petri church. Since Miinter kept up to 
date with the theological currents of his time, the openness the Bernstorff circle showed 
in taking Lavater to church may indicate that Miinter was informed about the activities of 
this select group. Lavater’s three volume work Aussichten in der Ewigkeit was also amongst 
those works Miinter had given Struensee during his imprisonment. 
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Oeffentliche Vorträge, 1785-93 


The year after Bernstorff came to power, and the same year as Bastholm 
published his suggestions for how to improve the church service, Münter 
began a new project of publishing sermons. This project reflected con- 
siderable changes: Münter now presented his sermons as lectures and 
designed them differently than the earlier sermons. The changes primar- 
ily concerned the use of pericopes and were grounded in his desire to 
expound on the Gospel accounts as a coherent history. Münter applied for 
and received the government's permission to exchange the standard peri- 
copes with a chronological presentation of the gospel accounts of Jesus. 
His reason for doing this was his belief that the traditional pericopes gave 
a fragmented picture of the core of the Gospels. Furthermore, the same 
texts were repeated year after year. It was Münter’s expressed opinion 
that a comprehensive review of Jesus’ life and work could help people bet- 
ter understand the Gospels and lead to greater edification. In gratitude for 
the government's goodwill, Münter dedicated the first and final volumes 
of the series to Andreas Peter Bernstorff.60 

Although Miinter called certain sermons in Predigten “lectures” (Vor- 
trag/Vortråge), his preaching now followed a different agenda. He even 
prepared his congregation for the new orientation: in the introduction 
to the seventh volume of Predigten, he announced that in the following 
year, he would preach on a chronological review of the gospels.! Only 
on the holidays would he use the fixed pericopes, but these he would not 
publish, he claimed. 

Presenting sermons as lectio continua was not a new idea. The Norwe- 
gian theologian Peder Hersleb (1689-1753) had already mentioned this as 
a possible solution to the problems associated with the official readings.6? 
In the official reflections of the sermon from 1735, Hersleb proffered that 
the official readings were selected by human beings and did not neces- 
sarily fit well with the day to which they were assigned. Nevertheless, at 


60 In the preface to the ninth volume, Friedrich Miinter stated that his father had 
reckoned Andreas Peter Bernstorff as an important support for choosing the given for- 
mal structure of the sermons from 1785 and up to Miinter's death. See Friedrich Miinter, 
Preface (see above, chapter 1, n. 65). 

61 Vorbericht, Predigten vol. 7. The sermons were published as a collection at the end 
of each year. When Miinter announced his new strategy, the new government had already 
been formed. 

62 Olav Hagesæter, Norsk preken fra reformasjonen til om lag 1820. En undersøkelse av 
prekenteori og forkynnelse (Oslo, 1973), pp. 156-8. 
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the time, the king insisted that the ritual should remain as it was. Hence, 
when Miinter came with his suggestions, he was the first to deploy the 
new strategy. His lectures consequently attracted attention from the lit- 
erary community, and both in Copenhagen and in Germany, reviewers 
showed interest in his new sermon collection. In 1786 the first volume was 
reviewed in Jorgen Kierulf’s periodical, which was one of the most read 
in the Danish capital at that time.®? It was also discussed in Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek’s edition published in 1788. Both journals followed up 
with reviews of the subsequent volumes. The reviewers praised Münter 
for his will to think anew about the Sunday service. Both of them felt 
his sermon series, seen as a historical presentation of Jesus life and work, 
served the congregation far more than the repeated official readings. This 
sermon form, Allgeimene deutsche Bibliothek’s reviewer believed, would 
be far easier to implement than many other liturgical innovations he had 
seen in recent years.64 

But Miinter was not alone in being seen as worthy of emulation. The 
government that allowed this new kind of sermon was praised for embrac- 
ing the Enlightenment.® The reviewer in Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 
was amazed that no other government or regent in the Lutheran areas 
of Europe, despite being eager to reform the liturgy, had ever previously 
allowed a discontinuation of the church year’s official readings. At the 
same time, he asked why it was necessary to gain a king’s permission to 
implement this kind of change in the church.s® 

Miinter’s lectures were immediately made available for the Danish- 
reading audience. The first volume was translated by Niels Prahl, and the 
same translation was reviewed in the fifth edition of a much-read Danish 
journal.6’ Here the reviewer recommended the volume to all who were 
interested in what religion could mean in a person’s life. The volume was 
recommended to “every religion-lover, who wants clear and instructive 
enlightenment about the life of the divine founder of our religion, his 
great deeds and his soul-ennobling teachings.”®* 


63 Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager for Aar 1786, 2: p. 685. 

64 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, LXXVIII (1788), pp. 54-6. 

65 In Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager, the government was praised 
for providing enlightenment among all social classes in society. Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Eft- 
erretinger om lærde Sager for Aar 1789, 1: p. 108. 

66 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (see above, n. 64), p. 54. 

67 Kritik og Antikritik (1789), 5: pp. 120-1. 

68 Ibid. 
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Pericope Selection and Structure of each Volume 


Miinter envisioned his public lectures as a continuous presentation of one 
historical event. Here, the listeners and readers would encounter Jesus’ life, 
from his birth to his death and resurrection. This means that for almost 
nine years, the parishioners of Saint-Petri could go to the church on the 
Sundays Miinter officiated and hear an explanation and actualisation of 
one continuos story. As with the sermons in Predigten, these sermons also 
began with a presentation of information about the Sunday in the church 
year on which the sermon was held.6? Münter did not, however, manage 
to complete the project he began after New Year’s day in 1785. He died on 
5 October 1793, and ended the series with a review of John 12,19-50. Nine 
prepared lectures were published posthumously, as an appendix to the 
ninth volume.”° 

Like the sermons during the Hgegh-Guldberg period, these lectures 
were printed and available for sale before each Sunday service. Miinter 
continued to use the medium as a channel for information, and also in 
this series, there were notes in the concluding section of some lectures 
about bowls being set out for collecting alms for the parish’s poor. These 
would remain in the church throughout the afternoon on the particular 
Sunday. 

The various volumes describe the phases of Jesus’ life and history, given 
in a chronological order.”? Volume one discusses the time from John the 
Baptist’s birth to the wedding in Cana; volume two treats the period from 
when Jesus first goes to Jerusalem to when he selects the twelve apostles; 
volume three and part of volume four are devoted to the Sermon on the 
Mount; volume five discusses a number of Jesus’ parables; volume six 
largely concerns passages from the Gospel of John; volumes seven and 
eight are dominated by passages from Luke, while volume nine ends with 
Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem. This last volume was prepared for 
publication by Friedrich Miinter. Balthasar Miinter’s son wrote the pref- 
ace and included a eulogy for his father.’? This last volume also contains 
an index of all the works Balthasar Miinter published. 


69 There is a frequency of ca. every second week, and there is reason to believe that 
Miinter and Manthey continued alternating as preachers for the Sunday services. The 
church registers can also document that they concelebrated in the same Sunday service. 

70 Anhang: Neun nach dem Tode des Verfassers vollendet gefundene Predigten, zur 
Fortsetzung der vorhergehenden. Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 9, pp. 305-448. 

71 For a precise specification of pericopes in each volume, see appendix 2. 

72 D. Balthasar Münter’s Leben und Character. 
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The Form of the Lectures 


Miinter now addresses his thoughts to a far more open public sphere than 
what he did before. Even if the press restriction from Høegh-Guldberg's 
governmental period is legally valid, it isn’t practically so, and the read- 
ing and discussing public have therefore access to a much wider range 
of opinions through the different written media, not least in the area of 
religion. Miinter has two main goals for seeking to communicate with this 
wider community through his public lectures. First, he wants to render 
the Gospels intellectually comprehensible to his contemporaries, and 
second, he wants to show the Gospels relevance. These two goals are ini- 
tially distinguished from each other through the lecture structure, through 
giving the explanation and the application in separate sections. They are 
mostly described with the terms Erklårung and Anwendung. In the first 
volume, Miinter accounts for how he has chosen to structure his lectures.73 
Each lecture begins and ends with a prayer, and in the actual church set- 
ting, it is followed by two hymns. As in Predigten, the hymn numbers are 
included at the end of each text. 

It soon becomes clear that Miinter’s two-part model takes various 
forms. The most frequently used is a simple form with the explanation 
and application of the pericope given in one and the same lecture. Yet 
even in volume one, in presenting Matthew 4,1—1, Miinter spreads the 
explanation and application across two Sundays (the eighteenth and 
twentieth Sundays after Trinity). This form can be found in all nine vol- 
umes of the public lectures. The method of presenting the exegesis and 
application on different Sundays is done for one of two reasons. It is either 
because Miinter thinks the Scripture passage contains difficulties that 
need more extensive explanation, or it is because he thinks the passage 
has an especially edifying nature, and therefore needs fuller treatment. As 
in Predigten, all lectures are the same length, thus Miinter seems to have 
insisted on keeping his lectures within a specific time frame. 

Minter can also introduce the application of a Bible text on one Sunday 
and then continue the following Sunday there where he leaves off. This he 
does in two different ways. He may state that he will use the first lecture 
to give some general comments on the pericope's usefulness.”* The more 


73 “For the most expedient disposition of this lecture, I have done this: first explained 
the text chosen for that day, and then consistently moved to the justification and increas- 
ing of the recognition and the procurement of a honest mind and life.” Vorbericht, Oef- 
fentliche Vortråge, vol. 1. 

74 See for instance the interpretation of Matt, 5-42, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 
129-44, there p. 129. 
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detailed explanation he saves for the following Sunday. Other times he 
uses the first Sunday to present the simple form (explanation and appli- 
cation), then on the following Sunday, to probe deeper into the pericope, 
analysing how it can communicate to contemporary people. This analysis 
is mostly described as Beschluss der Anwendungen.” 

A third variant is a three-part model, in cases where he thinks the text's 
complexity and contents need three Sundays. Examples where he uses 
this form are for Matt. 6,5—15 (Jesus teaching on the right way to pray, 
vol. 3, 1787), and for Luke 10,25-37 (the Good Samaritan, vol. 7, 1791). Nei- 
ther when using this three-part form, Miinter follows a set strategy for 
presentation. The particular pericopes mentioned above have different 
structures. For lecturing on exemplary prayer in Matthew, the first Sunday 
(fourteenth Sunday after Trinity) is used only to introduce and explain 
the pericope.’6 On the following Sundays (sixteenth and eighteenth Sun- 
days after Trinity), he presents what he sees as the application of the peri- 
cope’s two parts.” Even though also here Münter uses several Sundays 
to explain the significance and function of the prayer, his interpretations 
are less extensive than in Predigten.’® When interpreting the story of the 
Good Samaritan, he uses the first Sunday (the fifth Sunday after Easter) 
to give an explanation and application. However, he does not finish the 
application, and uses the following two Sundays to continue and give his 
conclusion.’? Yet other pericopes presented over three Sundays follow dif- 
ferent structural solutions.30 


75 See for instance the interpretation of Matt. 13,24-40 and 36-43, Oeffentliche Vortåge, 
vol. 5, pp. 1-16. 

76 The lecture is called Belehrung von Gott gefälligen Gebet. 

77 The pericope is here divided into “Anwendungen aus der Belehrung Jesu vom Gebet” 
(v. 5-8) and “Beschluss der Anwendungen aus der Lehre Jesu von Gebet” (v. 9-15). 

78 This is especially due to structural differences. While Minter here uses one sermon 
to explain the various components of the Lord’s Prayer, these components are given more 
extended exegesis than in Predigten. See for instance his interpretation of the prayer for 
daily bread; it is given one entire sermon in Predigten compared with a fifteen line inter- 
pretation in Oeffentliche Vorträge. The substantial content of the sermon is however the 
same as in the concluding sentence of the third volume of Oeffentliche Vorträge: “We do 
not ask for abundance: only that you will give us what is necessary from time to time.” 
Matt. 6,5-15, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 257-72, there p. 267. 

79 Fortsetzung der Anwendungen (Withsunday), Beschluss der Anwendungen (first Sun- 
day after Trinity). 

80 An interesting example is the interpretation of Luke 16,19-31 (The rich man and 
Lazarus, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 177-92), where Münter uses the first Sunday (Third 
Sunday after Trinity) to show how relevant the meaning of the text is for contemporary 
Copenhagen. These sermons are written in response to the law concerning government 
services for the poor, passed in Copenhagen on March 9, 1792. Miinter asserts that this law 
is based on “reasonable and Christian principles” (Oeffentliche Vortråge, vol. 8, p. 184). The 
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It is also possible to find lectures where Miinter diverges from these 
variants of two-part structures. This deviation is expressed in different 
ways. Sometimes he assumes that the pericope is so well known that he 
can move directly to the application of it. This is the case with the story 
of Jairus’s daughter and the old woman who touches Jesus’ cloak (Mark 
5,21-43, vol. 5, 1789). Miinter does not say why he thinks this text is known, 
only that he assumes a “repetition of this already-read Gospel account of 
both incidents is superfluous.”®! He can also blend text explanations and 
applications, such as in his treatment of Luke 18,31-3 (Jesus speaks for the 
third time about his death and resurrection, vol. 9, 1793) and Luke 14,11-32 
(the parable of Prodigal Son, vol. 8, 1792). In both instances, the explana- 
tion of the text stands side-by-side with how it can speak to present-day 
people.’ This mixing of explanations and applications can also happen in 
lectures where the application is initially written separately. In volume 
nine, some pericopes are presented purely through reflections or med- 
itations. This is the case for John (Jesus raises Lazarus, verses 1-57); 
here shorter pericopes are explained and applied over five consecutive 
Sundays.34 Finally, certain Sundays can serve as preparations for themes 
discussed in several lectures, such as can be found in the first lecture in 
volume three (second Sunday after New Year, 1787, Matt. 5,1-2). In this 
lecture Miinter expounds on the historical context for the Sermon on the 
Mount and discusses its general usefulness and significance. 


two following Sundays, the text is presented as "Erklårung und Anwendung” (fifth Sunday 
after Trinity) and as “Beschluss der Anwendung” (seventh Sunday after Trinity). See also 
Roos, Poverty, Charity (see above, chapter 1, n. 35). 

81 Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 81-96, there p. 82. Miinter’s reference to “already 
read” does however not refer to his previous sermon, where he presents Mark 5,1-20. 

82 The parable of the Prodigal Son is explained over three Sundays (third Sunday after 
Easter, Day of Penance, and fifth Sunday after Easter), where the two first Sundays are 
used to explain the meaning and potential of the parable. The last Sunday is used to shed 
a particular light on the role of the eldest son in the pericope, and is described as an addi- 
tion. Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, pp. 129-44, there p. 129. 

83 Matt. 5,3-10, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 17-48. 

84 First reflection, v. 1-16, sixth Sunday after Easter, second reflection, v. 17-27, With 
Monday, third reflection, v. 25-38, Feast of Trinity, fourth reflection, John 11,28-44, first 
Sunday after Trinity, fifth reflection, John n, 28-44, third Sunday after Trinity. In the intro- 
duction to the first reflection, Miinter explains that he will repeat his sermons on Lazarus 
from Predigten, held in 1780. The main corpus of this reflection is unchanged, both in 
terms of language and content, except that Miinter divides the reflections into sub-points 
instead of with sub-headings. What is classified under the final prayer in Predigten, is here 
only classified under one point. The introductions are, however, different. In Predigten, he 
ties the story to the series of fixed pericopes, but in Oeffentliche Vorträge, he is free not 
to base his text upon any certain content. In Predigten, one also finds a concluding note 
about Luther interpreting a Greek expression wrongly. 
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Certain of Miinter’s lectures are constructed using texts from more than 
one gospel. When treating these parallel passages, he usually bases the 
explanation on the most comprehensive gospel text. The other recount- 
ing of the same event function as background texts, yet without Miinter 
discussing the differences between the Gospel accounts. In certain syn- 
optic comparisons, however, he does explicate the differences between 
the various gospel accounts. These differences are often commented on 
in relation to what contemporary listeners can learn from them.®° There 
where the synoptic Gospels differ from each other, Miinter can freely use 
one of them as the basis for his explanation.®6 The comparisons can be 
designated “compared with” or “connected with” in the table of contents, 
yet without there necessarily being any qualitative difference between 
these interpretations. Furthermore, pericopes can also be combined to 
shed light on a particular theme.37 

Miinter never goes straight into a pericope, but chooses instead to pre- 
pare his listeners and readers for the Scripture passage and theme through 
an introduction. This was also the case in Predigten. The introductions can 
have varying length and contents. In some lectures he makes do with a 
short presentation of the pericope and an explanation of how the lecture 
will unfold.88 As a rule, however, he presents the pericope's Sitz im Leben, 
which he uses to connect the day’s text with the preceding passage in 
the Gospel. This often takes the form of a narrative about the conditions 
framing what he will describe: the location, the actors, the bystanders, or 
other circumstances that can draw the reader or listener into the text's 


85 See for instance the exegesis of Luke 11,14-23 and Matt. 12,22-30, where Münter com- 
ments on the difference between the two evangelists: “He forced the Devil out. So said 
Luke ch. 14. But Matthew: He healed him, v. 22. These differences in the expressions of the 
evangelists are remarkable because they show us that on such occasions [it was thought] 
to be indifferent to say: the devil is forced out or he who was ill is healed.” 

86 One example is the sending of the twelve disciples, where Miinter writes the follow- 
ing about them: “He divided them then into six pairs, so that two and two always walked 
with each other (...).” Matt. 9, 35-8; 10,1-5; 1, 1, Oeffentlice Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 13-28, 
there p. ug. The texts from Matthew and Mark differ from each other and Miinter uses the 
Gospel of Mark as the starting point for his explanation. 

87 See for instance the sermon for the 21st Sunday after Trinity in 1791. Here, the theme 
is Jesus working on the Sabbath, and Münter uses two pericopes from Luke 13,10-7 and 
14,1-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 289-304. 

88 See for instance the presentation of Matt. 7,1-6, where Miinter writes: “These words 
of Jesus include a warning of a loveless consideration of the neighbour, which I 1) will 
explain and 2) will use on us.” Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 385-400, there p. 385. 
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action.3? In cases where Miinter uses several Sundays to explain, interpret 
and apply a Scripture passage, this introductory presentation usually has 
a relatively comprehensive character. 

The explanations of the given pericopes are written as paraphrases over 
the content of the text. They can take different forms. They can either 
be designed as relatively free interpretations over the text, or they can 
closely follow each verse in the given pericope. An interesting example 
of a free interpretation of the text is Miinter’s discussion of Jesus rais- 
ing Jairus’ daughter (Mark. 5,21-43, 1789, vol. 5). Here, Münter freely uses 
material from the synoptic texts and from the Jewish tradition to describe 
the situation in Jairus’ house. This does in part extend the original text.90 
In the more extensive pericopes, paraphrasing is usually done in relation 
to larger groupings of verses.?! They can also follow individual lines in 
the given reading, as in the treatment of the Beatitudes in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Sexagesima Sunday 1787, Matt. 5,3-10, vol. 3). In some places 
Miinter discusses different approaches to interpreting the given text, argu- 
ing for what he believes is most probable. A pertinent example is his discus- 
sion of the Massacre of the Innocents in Bethlehem (Matt. 2,12—23, vol. 1). 
Here he claims that the prophesy from Jeremiah describes the actual situ- 
ation, and not simply can be regarded as an image of a bygone era. There 
are, Miinter argues, a number of written sources documenting that Herod 
actually could have murdered male babies. The supporting argument is 
a recently published text on Josephus.?? In this publication, the author 
points to Josephus’s recounting of Herod’s inhumanity. 


89 See for instance the presentation of Matt. 11,11-9, where Münter narratively inter- 
prets the previous four verses: “As both of the disciples of John had received the answer 
from Jesus after asking, and were about to withdraw, he turned to the people standing 
around, whose attention was awaken through this incident, to use such a good opportu- 
nity to teach them. He started reading from John (...).” Oeffentliche Vortrdge, vol. 4, pp. 
177-92, there pp. 177-78. 

90 Münter says: “In the house of mourning, Jesus found everything in accordance with 
Jewish customs. They sang songs of mourning, and flute players accompanied the song 
with sad tunes. This was an ancient practise, through which they partly tried to hon- 
our the dead, and partly tried to encourage the grieving relatives.” Oeffentliche Vortråge, 
vol. 5, pp. 81-96, there p. 91. 

91 See for instance the interpretation of John 5,31-47, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 
305-20. 

92 In a footnote he writes: “Mr. Dr. Letz has collected this information from Josephus, 
the eminent work which I here will make known for my audience: Ueber die Religion, ihre 
Geschichte, Wahl und Beståtigung. Göttingen 1784.” See Matt. 2,12—23, Vol. 1, pp. 143-58, 
there p. 153. There are, in fact, not many references to other literature in these sermons. 
In the argument for the significance of imitating Maria and Elisabeth he says “a short 
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In line with Miinter’s overarching goal of making the Gospels as intel- 
lectually comprehensible as possible, he explains the given pericope as 
rationally as possible. Difficult words are usually translated or interpreted, 
such as in passages mentioning coinage.’ Further, events that seem 
supernatural he tries to explain in ways that seem plausible to eighteenth- 
century people. One example is the story of the man with unclean spir- 
its who dwelt amongst tombs, Mark 5,1-20 (second Sunday of Lent 1789, 
vol. 5). Miinter admits introductorily that he has much difficulty with this 
text, and that no one has yet managed to interpret it in a convincing way.?* 
The main problem is that Mark describes the man as possessed by evil 
spirits. To be thus possessed conflicts with the demand for the human 
being to have rational understanding, and Miinter therefore sees the evil 
spirits in light of the vernacular language of Jesus’ day. Any other explana- 
tion conflicts with reason, whereas several logical conditions indicate that 
it would be reasonable to interpret this in light of local speech habits.% 
As for the synoptic Gospels being united in telling about the swine being 
driven into the sea, Miinter explains that this was because the animals 
were frightened—something that happens to us all. This explanation is 
consistent with Münter’s general understanding of the miracles performed 
by Jesus. Miracles had greater power to convince people in Jesus’ day, but 
should now primarily be understood in light of their inner contents.96 


very instructive treatise on this stands in a newly published, excellent and edifying book: 
Timoteus. Leipzig 1783.” See Luke 1,39-56, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 31-46, there 
p- 44. In the presentation of the living standard of John the Baptist (Luke 3,1-6 and Matt. 
3,4, vol. 1, pp. 209-24) he points out that his contemporaries reckon what John eats (grass- 
hopper and wild honey) to be “disgusting and unhealthy food.” But, he continues, “it is 
unthinkable also, according to the witness of a highly reliable man who has travelled 
through every region, for the residents there, that we Europeans enjoy eating oysters or 
crawfish.” This “really reliable man” is Carsten Niebuhr, who writes from the great Arabian 
expedition. In a footnote, Miinter points to “Niebuhrs Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 171ff.” 
Miinter's point here is that what may seem customary for the parishioners of Saint-Petri, 
might seem strange to people from other parts of the world. This makes it reasonable to 
accept the way in which John the Baptist lived. 

93 See for instance his presentation of Matt. 14,13-21, where two hundred dinar is trans- 
lated with “circa (etwa) 16 Rthlr (Reichsthaler),” Oeffentliche Vorträge, pp. 193-208, there 
p. 196. 

94 Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp 65-80, there pp. 65-6. 

95 Supposing, he says, “that this human being really was infested with evil spirits. If 
so, when they realised they had to leave him, they would have wanted to leave the area 
and go somewhere else where they could have seized on another people. Otherwise they 
would have to ask permission from their conqueror to choose to dwell amongst a flock of 
defiled animals. In those, they would, according to the experience, linger onlya moment.” 
Ibid., there p. 71. 

96 Matt. 11,2-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 4, pp. 161-76, there p. 169. 
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The events in the Gospels are also often put into a historical framework 
or given a historical explanation. This especially is the case for pericopes 
where Jesus warns the Pharisees that they will soon witness great destruc- 
tion; this destruction Miinter interprets as the fall of Jerusalem in 70 AD. 
Another example is his lecture on Matt. 4,12—7 and 23-5 in vol. 2. Here he 
discusses why Jesus could have chosen Galilee as the site for his activities: 
one reason could be that the district was under the control of Rome, and 
there was little to indicate that Jesus would be seen as a rebel. Secondly, 
Miinter conjectures, Galilee was heavily populated and among the popu- 
lation, there were many heathens. When Jesus settles in Capernaum, this 
is because the town is easy to reach, and it is easy for him to go wherever 
he needs in order to do his ministry. 

Texts from other books in the Bible can also be used to illuminate the 
meaning of his chosen readings, or to explain situations and events in 
particular texts. One example is in his lecture on Mark 1,40-45 (vol. 2), 
where he describes the implications of leprosy. He draws on Leviticus for 
support. This disease, Miinter explains, was already well-known in the 
Old Testament.” The Israelites brought it with them in their exodus from 
Egypt, and it was so widespread that Moses, their leader and law giver, 
found it necessary to promulgate laws to hinder its spread. The result of 
this is Leviticus 13, which instructs those who are ill to go to the priest. 
The Jews were therefore accustomed to contacting priests when they were 
struck by diseases. Therefore, says Miinter, it is in this context that one 
should see the leper in Mark. 1, who appeals to Jesus. 

Münter thus focuses on presenting Bible texts in ways that make the 
story contents logical to modern recipients. Readers or listeners should 
be in no doubt that the stories have the contents they do have, precisely 
because external circumstances or events indicate that it is logical for 
them to be written exactly as they are. From this, it is also clear that 
Miinter’s lectures have quite a different form than what he used in the 
sermons published in Predigten. While from 1778-84, he had been careful 
to use the sermon structure to communicate a specific contents to his 
congregation, he is now more interested in giving a rational explanation 
to the many events described in the New Testament. 


97 Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 209-24, there p. 210. 
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Theology 


Minter's application of Gospel texts in Oeffentliche Vortråge fall under 
four closely connected main themes related to each other. The applica- 
tions which will be discussed in the following pages primarily concern 
the question of what true worship is. In relation to this question, Miinter 
discusses who it is that constitutes the true church. At the root of these 
themes lie reflections about the essential nature of religion and about how 
one comes to have faith. Thus, Miinter follows up many of the tendencies 
already given in Predigten. These four themes are approached in differ- 
ent ways, all according to which Bible texts he has selected. The given 
pericope is applied also from different perspectives, each ordered under a 
separate point. He often uses the Gospel pericope to support his points by 
weaving parts of it into his argumentation. Also in the application, he can 
use other Bible passages to support his interpretation of the pericope. 


True Worship 


The admonition to adhere to true worship is a recurring theme in all nine 
volumes of Miinter’s Oeffentliche Vortrdge. Miinter especially criticises 
those emphasising the empirically visible parts of the service. This paral- 
lels the service practised by the Jews, and which Minter thinks the New 
Testament in all ways tries to warn against. But this kind of service still 
exists, Miinter claims, on account of the human propensity to follow the 
dead letter of the law and to presuppose that liturgy is fixed for all time. 
In contrast to this form of external church service, Miinter wants to chal- 
lenge his readers and listeners to strive after the essence of worship, more 
than dogmatic teaching. 

When he discusses external worship and gives it negative attention, 
it is first and foremost the trust in and emphasis on formalities that he 
attacks. Many Christians, he claims, think it is the receiving of sacraments 
and participation in the church service that bring about salvation.?® This 
false understanding can be found among Christians of all denominations. 
As in Predigten, Münter also here polemises several times against the 
Roman Catholic Church and its teachings.99 But also amongst Protestant 


98 Mark. 7,1-23, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 273-88, there p. 283. 

99 Münter attacks the Catholic celebration of the mass in Latin (Luke 1,1-13, Oeffentli- 
che Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 193-208, there p. 202), the sanctification of Mary (Luke 1,26-38, 
Oeffentliche Vortrdge, vol. 1, pp. 17-32, there p. 28), the claim of exclusively having the 
right belief (Luke 13,22-30, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 305-320, there p. 311), and the 
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congregations, it is possible to find a reliance on the external elements of 
religion, Münter asserts.!0° Faith in the external use of the church service 
is a false form of piety that draws believers away from the core of religion, 
and which precipitates hypocritical treatment of the Gospel. Christians 
can participate in the service and strive to keep the Ten Commandments 
and other regulations, yet still not fathom the message being preached. 
This kind of Christianity is a fool’s practise; it is faith devoid of a founda- 
tion, which can be comparable to a house built on sand.!°! These fools 
can also be called hypocrites: they demonstrate punctuality and strictness 
in all outward matters, they believe blindly in dogmas, and they criticise 
other people’s lack of faith. Yet their own faith is limited to demonstrat- 
ing formalities and their lives bear minimal fruit.!02 It is also possible that 
such people practise their religion only in order to display it to others. 
False disciples, says Miinter in his discussion of Matthew 7, are those who 
do devotional exercises, give alms, and build houses for the poor, but who 
only do so for vanity sake and to honour their own name. It is to these 
people Jesus says “Depart from me, ye that work iniquity.”!03 

Miinter's understanding of true or right worship is related to what he 
sees as the consequences of Christian teaching. This follows naturally from 
what he defines as true religion, and it is neither linked to time, place, nor 
to fixed rituals. True worship’s essence is a Christianity based upon deeds, 
where the deeds are done by virtue of doers allowing themselves to be 
filled with the orientation and essence of religion. True worship comes 
to expression as faithfulness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Its essence is 
“thankful love, childlike trust, pleasant obedience, and a continual endea- 
vour, based on this orientation, to fulfil our duties.”!0* This form of reli- 
gious practise stands in contrast to a kind of Christianity that controls 
people by making external demands. Given that the starting point for true 
worship is deeds, it can also be found outside the nave of the church. 
Miinter therefore stresses that no particular place is more holy than any 
other, nor no time of day more suitable for worship than any other.!% 


emphasis on Lent and outwardly visible regulations (Mark. 7,1-23, Oeffentliche Vorträge, 
vol. 5, pp. 273-88, there p. 283). 

100 See for example Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, p. 31 and Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, 
p. 283. 

101 Matt. 7,26-7, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 97-112, there p. 104. 

102 Matt. 7,15-20, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 49-64, there p. 61. 

103 Matt. 7,21-3, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 65-80, there p. 77. 

104 Luke 2,23-38, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 177-92, there p. 191. 

105 John 4,7-26, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 97-112, there pp. 108-9. 
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This defence for a non-institutional, non-dogmatic, and free worship 
service should not be construed to mean that Miinter wants to disman- 
tle the traditional Sunday service. He repeatedly stresses its significance. 
The institutional church service is the place to go to and be replenished 
with the contents and essence of religion, thus it is absolutely essential. 
Minter claims that Christians often make poor excuses for being absent 
from church, but later in life, they realise the need for the knowledge the 
church service can provide.!"6 Anne, in Luke’s Gospel, who never left the 
temple but who fasted and prayed day and night, stands out in many 
respects as an example to follow.!©” The sacraments are also necessary for 
the Christian life. Through the Christian Baptism, one is invited to join a 
community where it is possible to participate in the essence of religion. 
It is thus an initiation into a true and right use of Christianity. Baptism 
demands faithfulness to what one has been baptized into.!08 The Eucharist 
serves to remind one of the commitments Baptism entails. Through this 
reminder, the power of religion is renewed in the soul of the believer.!09 

What Miinter argues against is to view the church service only as a 
requirement, and to treat dogmas as normative for what religion should 
be. The Sunday service should provide the necessary means for one to 
recognise the true nature of religion and to fulfil its obligations. It should 
be a means for awakening the Christian mindset and virtues, and should 
nourish and strengthen them as well.!!? True worship requires no outward 
sign such as fasting, alms giving, or kneeling. Neither is it characterised 
by force or anything that contradicts reason. It is characterised instead by 
three superior things: it is reasonable, voluntary, and lacks any particular 
bodily expression.” Its voluntary character distinguishes it from the Jew- 
ish Sabbath practise. The Jews were, by law, required to obey specific rules 
and regulations, whereas the Christian church service should be a situa- 
tion where Christians come together of their own free will."? This sort 
of freedom Miinter also finds in Jesus’ own practise: Jesus did not attend 
all the feasts in Jerusalem, but practised discretion in selecting those he 


106 Matt. 14,13—21, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 193-208, there p. 199. 

107 Luke 2,33-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 177-92, there p. 190. 

108 John 3,1-12, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 49-64, there p. 53. See also Mark. 7,1-23, 
Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 273-88, there p. 285. 

109 Matt. 2,5—10; Luke 3,10—4, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 225—40, there pp. 238. 

10 Mark 7,1-23, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 273-88, there p. 288. 

11 John 4,7-26, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 97-112, there p. 109. See also Luke 18,9- 
14, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, pp. 289-304, there p. 298. 

12 Luke 2,22-32, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 161-76, there p. 170. 
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did attend."3 Freedom is the privilege of the Christian; but with freedom 
comes the responsibility to take all neighbours into consideration, to 
maintain good morals, and to end up not being indifferent to religion. 
Nevertheless, it is not the case that external symbols such as kneeling and 
fasting never can or should be a part of true worship. But if these have any 
value, it is because the Christian, in an existential sense, has assimilated 
the message of religion; the external symbols must be “natural outward 
expressions of the inner feelings of someone who prays to God.”!"4 

True to his conviction about the necessity of the public church service, 
Miinter gives instructions on how it should take place. These instructions 
can in particular be found in his lectures on the Sermon on the Mount 
in volume 3. In the discussion of Matt. 5,3-10, Münter talks about what it 
means to follow Jesus’ example. In addition to striving to assimilate the 
essence of religion and using it to improve one’s deeds, one must give up 
the idea of the liturgy as fixed for all time." This is because the theol- 
ogy on which the church service is built cannot be linked to overarching 
norms and rules. Rather, it is the starting point in each person’s expe- 
rience of the contents of Scripture. When Jesus presents the Beatitudes 
in the Sermon on the Mount, he highlights the difference between those 
who really can be considered blessed, and those who only trust in external 
regulations.!!$ The blessed, says Münter, are those who let themselves be 
influenced by the true nature of religion, and who build their worship on 
it. But the worship must also take into account the shifting fashions of the 
day. It is important that those who preach the Word should be true to the 
truth of the message, but simultaneously try to communicate in ways that 
are suitable for those with whom they speak. Not all explanations and 
interpretations can be used at all times.!!7 


13 John 2,13, 23-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 1-16, there p. 12. 

114 John 4,7-26, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 97-112, there p. 109. 

15 Miinter regrets that people in his own time are trying to pour new wine into old 
wineskins (Luke 5,27-39). This refers to the common aim to improve the service. Theologi- 
cal reformers try to change the service with the help of new regulations, but at the same 
time, they keep the old external arrangements and forms. Since these things do not fit 
together, the intention is defeated: whatever is new is too heavy for the old, it will tear it 
apart and consequently the both will be spoilt. Luke 5,27-39, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, 
pp. 257-72, there p. 271. Thus, if the sermon is to be improved, the form must also be 
considered. 

16 Matt. 5, 3-10, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 17-32, there pp. 28-32. 

17 Matt. 2,5-10; Luke 2,3-14, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 225—40, there p. 236. See 
also John 5,15—47, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 321-36, there pp. 329-30. 
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Miinter’s call for change also pertains to prayer. Prayer in the church 
service must necessarily be able to make use of formulas, because these 
unite human thoughts and feelings and direct them towards God. For- 
mulaic prayer has value as a community action. However, if the prayer 
forms are not varied, parishioners’ minds will become blunted by repeti- 
tion. There should therefore be several prayers for use in the church ser- 
vice, just as the Geistliche Lieder hymnal must be seen as a collection of 
prayers. Through variety, the devotional prayers nourish and strengthen 
the believer."'8 Speaking on the theme of variation, Münter also offers con- 
crete suggestions for changes in his own parish church: the congregation 
has repeated the Lord’s Prayer innumerable times and thereby rendered it 
an empty ceremony without purpose or meaning. In this Sunday service, 
Miinter says with reference to the actual day, the Lord’s Prayer is repeated 
all of five times. “Is not once enough, since it is in any case a fixed part 
of the liturgy?,” he rhetorically asks.!!? Furthermore, the Lord's Prayer is 
not actually a formulaic prayer; it is an exemplary prayer indicating what 
themes should be included in personal prayers. 

Personal prayers are also crucial for Christian life. As devotional exer- 
cises, they help strengthen one’s relationship with God, and in so doing, 
they also strengthen piety.!?° Such prayers are usually spontaneous expres- 
sions of needs and gratitude to God, and they spring directly from the 
heart. They can be prayed whenever and wherever one sees it fit. “Every 
place where we breathe and live is a temple of the omnipresent, where 
he gladly hears the prayer of his children,” Münter claims.!?! It is impor- 
tant not to pray in order to please others or to gain attention. Prayers 
must be short and thoroughly sincere; they must come from the heart. 
As such, they differ from the prayers prayed to demonstrate knowledge 
of the external use of religion, such as the Pharisees’ and the Jew’s long 
drawn-out prayers.!?? 


18 Matt. 6,9-15, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 289-304, there p. 296. 

19 Ibid., there p. 297. See also the interpretation of Luke 11,1-13, Oeffentliche Vorträge, 
vol. 7, pp. 161-76. This continues what Miinter stated earlier about prayer (vol. 3). 

120 Matt. 12,43-7, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there pp. 268-9. 

121 He continues: “no public building meant for Sunday service and no lonely and closed 
prayer room is necessary. God needs no special room to hear supplication or thanksgiving 
from those who have received mercy.” Matt. 6,5-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 273-88, 
there pp. 280-1. See also the interpretation of Luke 18,9—14, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, pp. 
289-304. Here Miinter underlines that one can pray to God everywhere: “in and outside 
our houses, in our native countries and abroad, in open fields, at sea (...).” What matters 
is that one is driven by “love and trust in him.” There p. 294. 

122 Matt. 6,5-8; Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 273-88, there pp. 281-8. 
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Right worship can thus be explained as practising the Gospel and striv- 
ing after the virtue Jesus had when carrying out his actions. It requires 
a balance between obedience to duty and an exercise of human free- 
dom. According to Miinter, the “false monastic life” and the “strange/ 
odd monastic duties” are consequences of putting too much emphasis 
on duties. What characterises this sort of life is that the monks pay too 
much attention to the dogmas and doctrines and hence forget the spirit 
of Christianity.!23 On the other hand, he states, one should not devote too 
much attention to entertainment and civilised comforts. This may result 
in “gluttonous sumptuousness.”!24 Worship is the hallmark of true Chris- 
tianity, and by virtue of it, one can hope for eternal life and salvation.!25 
In light of this understanding of worship, there may be good reasons for 
not attending the Sunday service. In cases where a neighbour needs com- 
fort and help during the church hour, it is Miinter’s opinion that it serves 
the purpose of religion far better to meet the neighbour's needs than to 
attend church.!?6 Jesus healed on the Sabbath, and his example shows 
how important it is to meet the needs of those around us.!?7 True worship 
requires the Christian to fulfil duties pertaining to civil society. Just as the 
shepherds in the fields near Bethlehem returned to their work after seeing 
the newborn Messiah, so must also the contemporary Christian do his or 
her daily work.!28 In this way, the Christian serves God and neighbour and 
emulates the teaching of Jesus.!2? 


The True Church 


If worship is not necessarily connected to an institutional congregation, 
what or who, then, is the true church? This question is approached from 
two main perspectives in Miinter's public lectures. First: when religion is 


123 See his interpretation of Matt. 5,1-2 and Luke 6,17-9, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, 
pp. 1-16, there p. 10. 

124 See Matt. 11,11-9, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 177-93, there p. 191. See also Luke 
14,12-24, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, pp. 17-32, there p. 24. 

125 Luke 1412-24, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, pp. 33-48, there p. 41. 

126 Luke 10,25-37, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 145-60, there p. 158. See also John 
9,1-12, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 129—44, there p. 142. 

127 Ibid. See also John 9,13—23, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 145-60, there p. 154. 

128 Luther's teaching of the two regiments is repeatedly discussed in Oeffentliche Vor- 
träge. See for instance Luke 2,15—21, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 13-28, there pp. 125-6. 

129 Luke 2,22-32, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 161-76, there p. 173. See also Mark 
731-7, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 321-36, there p 327, Matt. 14,13—21, Oeffentliche Vor- 
träge, vol. 5, pp. 193-208, there p. 205, and Luke 18,31-3, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 9, pp. 
49-64, there p. 57. 
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oriented towards inner orientation and virtues, the expression “correct 
belief” is seen as meaningless. Pretensions of sanctification cannot be 
linked with any particular creed or denomination. Second: mere mortals 
cannot know who should be considered saved. No one therefore has the 
right to alienate those whose expressions of faith differ from one’s own. 

As with the question of the correct worship, the question of the true 
church is given much attention in Miinter's public lectures. He points 
repeatedly to the fact that no Christian can claim to profess the one and 
true doctrine. Religion’s essential nature takes the form of an inner atti- 
tude—it is not a content given in articles of doctrine. Miinter’s under- 
standing of the true church extends beyond those who explicitly profess 
Christianity. Given that everything depends on the inner orientation, it is 
possible to find non-Christians whose actions are more in line with cor- 
rect worship than those who follow the ordinances of external and visible 
religion.139 The fact that these people do not loudly and explicitly call 
themselves Christians may have to do with them having had less pos- 
sibility to learn how they should verbally express themselves on issues 
related to God.!3! Notwithstanding, he asserts, their actions are marked 
by true religion. Nor can an individual believer claim to be the only one 
who, by the power of his or her religion, is capable of doing what is good: 
good deeds can be performed by everyone, heathens as well as Christians, 
Mohammedans, as well as Jews.!32 

This means it is necessary to accept those who think differently than 
oneself about religion. Religious hatred is the worst form of enmity 
between people because it is based on the external and visible use of reli- 
gion and springs from intolerance.!3? Only God can judge whether one’s 
neighbour’s faith is right or wrong, Münter stresses, and this is why Jesus 
forbids persecution of those with other beliefs.!3* Also regarding ethical 
matters and love of neighbour; this should not be limited to citizens of 
one’s own nation or to those belonging to the same religion as oneself. All 
human beings are neighbours, and Christians are obliged to treat every- 
one as brothers and sisters, no matter where they come from or what 


130 Matt. 8,5-13, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 129-44, there p. 133. 

181 Ibid., p. 144. 

132 Luke 10,25-37, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 161-76, there p. 176. See also Luke 
17,11-9, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, pp. 241-56, there p. 247. 

133 Luke 9,51-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp 65-80, there pp. 70-80. 

134 Matt. 13,24-30, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 17-32, there pp. 18-21. 
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they believe.!3° To persecute someone of a different faith can, moreover, 
result in serious consequences. Martin Luther’s life and deeds are a good 
example of this: “Luther, for example, appeared in the congregation, con- 
tradicted the incorrectness of the prevailing superstition, became hated 
and persecuted by those who held this superstition to be holy truth, that 
is, regarding his arguments against this superstition as dangerous errors.”!36 
Faced with expressions of faith that seem foreign, it is important to exam- 
ine one’s own faith, rather than attack what initially seems strange.!37 

Further, there is no reason to despair over being out of step with the 
dogmas of institutionalised religion. Its liturgy and ordinances are the 
result of fashion and external circumstances, and the institutional church 
may be built on doctrines that are far from the essence of true religion. 
As a free human being, the Christian can choose whether or not to follow 
the ordinances. If, after examining one’s personal beliefs, they are found 
to be reasonable and in accordance with God's laws, then this is more 
important than what the church officially claims to be correct. 

Miinter’s true church is thus lifted above all confessional divisions, and 
it does not take into account differences in dogmas and liturgical ordi- 
nances. It appears as an unified family where all members share the same 
religious orientation and strive to perform actions that are the fruit of this 
orientation. Münter himself never speaks of his own church of Saint-Petri 
as a congregation or parish (Gemein(d)e), but in line with the prevailing 
trends, deliberately uses the concepts “dear students” or “dear listeners” 
when addressing his parishioners directly. The gospel’s description of 
a congregation can, moreover, pertains to civil society, claims Miinter. 
When Matthew talks about the congregation’s responsibility in the peri- 
cope about the sinning brother (Matt. 18,15—20), he is not necessarily 
referring only to people in the Sunday service inside the church building. 
Rather, it could, according to Miinter’s opinion, involve people in “every 


135 Luke 10,25-37, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 161-76, there pp. 165-8. See also Matt. 
5,43-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 193-208, there p. 197. 

136 Matt. 13,24-39, 36-43, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 17-32, there p. 24. 

187 John 4,1-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 81-96, there p 95. In the sermon on Luke 
11,14-23, he exhorts the learned and enlightened to not see themselves as more elevated 
than others. The judgments and valuations of the lowly are “often more right than the 
judgments and valuations of the mighty.” This thought is drawn from the actual biblical 
pericope. When Jesus exorcises the evil spirits, those who believed him to be the Messiah 
were ordinary people. This, Miinter continues, is a sign that “even in religious cases, the 
uneducated reason is capable of judging correctly (...).” Luke 1114-23, Oeffentliche Vor- 
träge, vol. 4, pp. 209-24, there p. 219. 
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civil society, every guild, or every post in the civil service.”'38 To a certain 
extent, Miinter also eliminates the differences between Christians and 
non-Christians. With his focus on deeds, he puts the creed and the Trin- 
ity in the shadow of a religion that is expressed through the mindset and 
deeds; the consequence of religion’s true essence is what one does. And 
when confessing faith with words, one’s confessions is not tied to formal 
phrases or external doctrine, nor does it have anything to do with how 
strongly one believes.!3? In this context, the crucial point is to be touched 
or moved. This comes to expression through deeds far more than through 
a creed containing dogmatic or “right” beliefs.!4° 

This understanding of the true church also has consequences for how 
Miinter understands the pastoral vocations. The institutional church’s pas- 
tor, he asserts, is neither a supreme administrator nor manager of the Gos- 
pel, nor can he guarantee that he is conveying the message of Christianity 
in the only correct way. All who preach the Gospel are normal human 
beings and can make mistakes, just like everyone else. Thus Miinter per- 
petuates his views of the role of the pastor which he expressed in Pre- 
digten. The pastor—in accordance with contemporary parlance referred 
to as a teacher in religion—does not share Jesus’ infallibility; hence no 
one should blindly trust what he teaches about religion." As with all 
other guilds, there are pastors who do not do their work in a proper man- 
ner. The unfit pastor can principally be recognised through their intoler- 
ance of those who believe differently from themselves.!#? Neither should 
the pastor expect everyone to treat his preaching as normative. Moreover, 
history has shown that the clergy have misused their positions in order to 
gain personal honour and wealth. Political power is unnecessary, and the 
enlightened regents of the Christian world have been right to deny the 


138 Matt. 18,15-20, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 17-32, there p. 28. 

139 Mark 9,38-50, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 1-16, there p. 6. 

140 Minter interprets “For he who is not against us is for us” (Mark 9,38-50) in a rela- 
tively broad manner. To profess Jesus means to practise his teaching and spread it to oth- 
ers. This is the primary task, over and above loudly proclaiming one's faith. This practise is 
identical to the content of the Gospel, Miinter says. There is no reason to consider some- 
one an unbeliever simply because he does not overtly preach his faith or attend church 
regularly. Ibid., p. 7. 

141 Luke 3,1-16, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 209-24, there p. 220. See also Luke 
19,1-10 Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 9, pp. 97-112. John 3,22-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 
65-80, there, pp. 78-9 and Matt. 7,15-20, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 49-64. 

142 Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 9, pp. 97-112, there p. 101. He repeats this in his interpreta- 
tion of other pericopes. 
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clergy that power.!43 As holders of an office without political power, pas- 
tors are in the same situation as church leaders were during Jesus' day. The 
early church's teachers had no political power, Miinter states; they were 
uneducated in addition to being social outcasts.!** What is important in 
Christian preaching is the ability to awaken listeners and help them gain 
the right orientation and the right virtues. But it is also important for the 
preacher himself to express his orientation in his dealings with others. 
Thus, it is not a matter of learning particular ways of speaking about God, 
or to talk about religion all times. The person who wants to teach reli- 
gion must first be awakened by itself, and through the power of religion, 
become a righteous human being.149 

Miinter's ideas about working within civil society as a service to God 
also are expressed in his view of the pastor’s role. Not everyone is suited 
to teach religion, he avers. However, all people can serve their neighbour 
and society in other ways.!4 Here the authorities have an overarching 
responsibility. It is the church’s bishops and administrators who should 
see to it that those who serve as pastors perform their duties in fruitful 
ways. Pastors who are unfit for duty will also feel discomfort in their voca- 
tion. To the extent a pastor is unable to awaken his congregation’s faith 
through preaching, he will not be able to thrive in his ministry. 

When inner conviction is the basis for preaching the Gospel, even a lay- 
man can awaken Christian orientation and Christian virtues. Every person 
who has experienced what religion teaches can tell others about these 
affects, thus awakening the hearts of others. Münter also admonishes 
preachers to directly disclose how they themselves have been gripped by 
the Gospel.147 It is however important that these experiences be conveyed 
without the preacher allowing any form of spiritual pride to enter into his 
testimony. 


The Essence of Religion 


It is especially with respect to the question of the essence of religion, or 
the question of how faith arises, that Miinter repeats many of the points 
he first presented in Predigten. The starting point for faith is a changed 


143 John 9,13-3, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 145—60, there p 158. 

144 They were “poor, powerless, indeed despised men.” Luke 10,17-24, Oeffentliche 
Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 13-28, there p. 121. 

145 John 8,30-59, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 13-28, there p. 118. 

146 Matt. 7,15-20, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 49-64, there p. 63. 

47 Luke 2,15—21, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 13-28, there p. 124. 
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inner orientation, in the sense that the mind is no longer dominated by 
sin. It is a state of being awakened by Gospel preaching, and it invokes 
a sincere regret over one’s former life. It is a state of being awakened by 
Gospel preaching, and it invokes a sincere regret over one’s former life.149 
This regret turns negative inclinations (hate, envy, self-interest, sensual 
desire, etc.) into a love and concern for others.!49 Concern for one’s neigh- 
bour can be likened unto love of self—the way one treats oneself consti- 
tutes the starting point for interaction with others.!°° Faith can be defined 
as a well-reflected and voluntary decision to believe the Gospel, and it 
springs from the Gospel having influenced the heart as well as the mind; 
faith “enlightens and convinces our reason, and prepares our hearts and 
lives.”!>1 

Münter places much emphasis on the idea that faith engages both the 
heart and the mind. Certain Christians, he claims, believe religion should 
only speak to the intellect. Yet the Bible offers many examples indicat- 
ing how incorrect this understanding of religion is. The kind of under- 
standing that only emphasises the intellect leads to excessive attention 
being paid to rules, such as was the case with the Pharisees.!°? Hypocrites 
can also have this sort of understanding of religion; they can adopt its 
language and doctrines without it making any impact on their actions.!53 
For Münter, however, the inner orientation and heart are interrelated. If 
one uses reason as the starting point for understanding religion, one will 
lose sight of the fact that the heart can be corrupt, and if this is the case, 
it will be impossible to worship God in the right way. Münter therefore 
challenges his listeners and readers to examine their deeds, speech, and 
thoughts: if these are consistent with the Gospel message, one can live 


148 Münter redoubles his emphasis on the preaching of Jesus as Gospel—not law and 
Gospel. If one includes only God’s promises and the forgiveness of sin in the Gospel, one 
will not comply with the character of Jesus’ preaching. But if viewing the biblical com- 
mands and moral regulations with the inner orientation of Christ, it will seem like second 
nature to consider them with joy. Matt. 4,12-7 and 23-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 
157-72, there p. 172. 

149 John 5,15—47, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 321-36, there p. 334. 

150 Matt. 7,12, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 17-32, there p. 22. 

151 John 1,18, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 305-20, there p. 318. See also Matt. 12,43-5, 
Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 267. Concerning the meaning of voluntari- 
ness in matters of faith, see for instance also Matt. 16,1-12, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 
337-52, there p. 345. 

152 Luke 11,14-23, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 209-24, there pp. 212-8. 

153 Mark 7,1-23, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, p. 289-304, there p. 294. 
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with the assurance of having a pure heart.!?* Nevertheless, there is always 
the danger of being dominated by desire, and one must therefore always 
struggle to overcome the forces of carnal nature.! This is a daily battle 
against the ruined heart, says Miinter. One can, he claims, have partial 
recognition of a truth, and therefore think the truth will be a guide for 
one’s life. But in such moments the tendency is to forget how ruined the 
heart is. Anyone who thinks this way “does not know the character of the 
human heart,” according to Minter's opinion.!56 

As underlined earlier in this chapter, Miinter directs attention to a reli- 
gion oriented towards the deeds that may also include those who do not 
overtly profess faith in God. Notwithstanding, often when encountering 
the true essence of religion, one will make a public confession of faith. 
When encountering God’s word, one gains an inner conviction, which in 
turn results in voiced endorsement of the Gospel.!?” This is not the same as 
deeds.!?8 The true nature of faith is such that it is natural for the believer 
to talk about it. Yet there is no necessary contradiction between this and 
Miinter’s emphasis on actions as the foremost hallmark of religion. In 
his discussion of Luke 1,39-56 (vol. 1), he accuses those living within a 
Christian culture of not being good enough at sharing the message of the 


154 Ibid. This text, says Miinter, should not be interpreted as meaning Jesus formed 
an opinion about original sins. The expression “From within, from the human heart, bad 
thoughts arise, and all kinds of immoral speech and deeds,” does not necessarily mean 
that the human heart suffers under innate sin. However, says Miinter, “he asserts just this: 
when a person has bad thoughts, speaks badly, does bad deeds, all this originates from his 
heart and proves that his heart or his mindset is inflicted or depraved.” In another inter- 
pretation, Mark 10,13-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 8, one can read that Münter ascribes to 
adult life those qualities which are an expression of sin. He encourages everyone to adopt 
the “innocence and simplicity of the heart” that is typical for a child. Oeffentliche Vorträge, 
vol. 8, pp. 337-52, there pp. 346-7. 

155 John 12,19-50, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 9, pp. 289-304, there p. 293. See also John 
6,22—71, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 225-72, Matt. 10,5—42, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, 
pp. 145-60. In his interpretation of Matt. 12,43-5, Münter describes this as a daily battle 
against the ruined heart. One can have partial recognition of a truth, and therefore think 
the truth will be a guide for one’s life. But in such moments the tendency is to forget how 
ruined the heart is. Anyone who thinks this way, Miinter states, “does not know the char- 
acter of the human heart.” He does not know that the love of sin has rooted itself deeply 
and that the longer it goes unchecked, it will gain more and more control over the soul. 
Matt. 12,43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-62, there p. 264. 

156 Matt. 12, 43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 264. 

157 Matt. 7,24-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 81-96, there p. 89. 

158 Miinter continues by offering the following encouragement: “But not only hearing, 
not only accepting and confessing, but also doing (...).” Ibid. 
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Gospel with others.!5° All social occasions are opportunities to share one’s 
faith, he asserts. Mary and Elisabeth therefore stand out as good examples 
of people who share their experiences of faith. But it is also possible to 
imagine good-hearted people who do deeds that are the fruit of religion, 
but who do not necessarily speak out loud about their experiences. Their 
endorsement of religion will remain tacit; no one will know what it is that 
incites them to act. But their acts are qualitatively different from those 
done by people who act merely for sake of being seen. 


How Does a Person Come to Believe? 


Also on the question of how a person comes to faith, Miinter carries for- 
ward his argumentation from Predigten. Faith arises as the result of a 
search for God and his grace, and it is awoken through a participatory 
process. This process has three stages. First the person hears, and then 
he or she evaluates the message being preached. Once God’s word has 
entered that person’s mind, it must constantly be replenished through self- 
scrutiny and daily devotions on the Gospel contents.'6 One must always 
inquire into whether the life one lives is in accordance with the Gospel's 
message. The goal is that the contents of religion should take complete 
control of one’s life: it should be “mistress of all our feelings, intentions, 
and everything we do.”!6! 

To hear is a matter of listening to presentations and interpretations 
of the Gospel from another human being who has already experienced 
it. The source of religion is the Bible, and those who seek God must pay 
attention when the Gospel is preached. This extends to preaching by lay- 
men as well as to the knowledge and insight from conventional church 
services. In order to be able to take the Gospel’s message to heart, there 
are specific requirements for how it should be presented. The character 
of preaching should be such that it enables listeners to awaken from their 
condition.!62 This character is achieved by the teacher being true to his 


159 See Luke 1,39-52, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 33-48, there p. 43. See also Luke 
2,15-21, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 13-28, there p. 124. It is important to notice that 
when Miinter, in other contexts, includes everyone as part of the right congregation, 
excusing their non-confessional status as on account of never having learned to express 
their faith in God, he refers to non-Christian cultures or other religions. See the interpreta- 
tion of Matt. 8,5-13, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 129-44 and Matt. 18,15—20, Oeffentliche 
Vortråge, vol. 7, pp. 17-32. 

160 Matt. 12,43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 268. 

161 John 8,30-59, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 81-96, there p. 92. 

162 Matt. 12,31-7, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 225-40, there p. 232. 
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own religious experiences. He must convey to his neighbour the impres- 
sions these experiences have given him.!63 The preaching must often cope 
with poor conditions, and is continuously challenged by listeners’ pen- 
chant for following personal desires.!6* Hence it is important for preach- 
ers to adapt their sermons to the specific congregation.!6° 

To give full consent to the Gospel is a consequence of having evaluated 
how and to what extent the Gospel’s message speaks to the soul. This 
evaluation consists of trying to fathom who God is, what his will is, and 
how one can behave in order to live in harmony with the Gospel. Miinter 
uses Jesus and his forty days in the wilderness as an example: in the des- 
ert, Jesus had time to think through his mission and to fight temptation.!66 
Modern people should also seek solitude when testing the Gospel. At the 
same time, it is crucial to read the Bible. The more one reads, the clearer 
one can see that the Bible's message is pertinent for today.!®” When read- 
ing Scripture and taking its words seriously, one will also be able to ignore 
those passages that are difficult. This reader will see that the immediately 
intelligible passages are well suited to edification.'6 In this way, Münter 
meets the problems readers can have with the Bible’s more incomprehen- 
sible content. 

The Gospel message, which leads to faith through self-examination and 
deliberation, requires constant renewal in order to affect the Christian’s 
life. Once again, Miinter emphasises the explanation of devotions, and the 
importance of these devotions being held daily. The concept of devotions 
points primarily to daily interaction with God and the Gospel. It should 
help ensure and strengthen the religious orientation. It is expressed 
through daily prayer and through having directed one’s thoughts and 
feelings to God.!6° Daily prayer is principally an exercise in piety that 
helps the individual maintain contact with God.!”° But it is also neces- 
sary to constantly test whether or not one is living in accordance with 
the Gospel. Thoughts, words, and deeds must all be weighed, and one 
should constantly ask if these are being steered by the character of reli- 
gion. The Christian must do this because of the constant danger of being 


163 Matt. 5,1—2 and Luke 6,20-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 49-64, there p. 56. 
164 Matt. 12,43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 260. 

165 Luke 3,10-4, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 225-40, there p. 236. 

166 Matt. 4,1-11, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 289-304, there p. 297. 

167 John 5,15-47, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 321-36, there p. 333. 

168 Mark 5,1-20, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 65-80, there p. 76. 

169 Matt. 12,43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 270. 

170 Matt. 6,5-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 273-88, there p. 276. 
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misled by urges and inclinations that creep up unawares; these can lead 
human reason astray.!7 Self-examination, in other words, is a continuous 
process whereby everyday life is tested in the light of the Gospel. With this 
emphasis on prayer and scrutiny of one’s inner orientation, daily devo- 
tions appear to be an extension of right worship. 

Also in his public lectures, Miinter describes the concept of devotion as 
a personal, fervent state of being and a relationship between the believer 
and God. Devotion is first and foremost the fruit of an introspective exer- 
cise, and it arises through a process of working through and renewing an 
experienced message. In this way, it becomes a state of being the Chris- 
tian is responsible for maintaining. Time and again, Miinter uses concepts 
emphasising how devotion concerns each individual person, who, alone 
and undisturbed by outer impressions, examines his or her own inner ori- 
entation.!7? In this regards he points to Jesus’ example: on several occa- 
sions he expressed the need to be alone, both in order to pray and to think 
over what he needed to do.!73 Miinter's language also points to devotion 
as being the result of a fervent exercise that first and foremost concerns 
the individual person’s relationship with God. When speaking of the need 
for devotion, he deliberately uses the grammatical singular form or forms 
that indicate each individual person. Thus, he emphasises that religious 
knowledge is a fervent and subjective state of being. 

To summarise, Miinter now constructs his sermons as two-part lectures, 
delivered in a variety of forms. These lectures all belong to an overarching 
historical presentation of Jesus’ life and work, his death and resurrection. 
The story is given a rational explanation and thereafter applied to the lives 
of readers and listeners. Theologically speaking, he discusses four general 
themes or questions: what is correct worship, what is the true church, 
what is the essence of religion, and how does the individual come to faith. 
The latter two questions are direct extensions of the theological thinking 
he presented in Predigten. 


171 Matt. 12,43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 271. 

172 One of these concepts is the expression “häuslicher Einsamkeit.” Matt. 5,3—10, Oef- 
fentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 33-48, there p. 47. In his interpretation of Luke 1,26-38, 
Miinter encourages women to live in “domestic introspectiveness.” Only in this way do 
they fulfil the obligations which their gender entails, he asserts. Women are thus protected 
from all manner of external dangers, and should receive preferential treatment in relation 
to men. 

173 Matt. 41-1, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 1, pp. 289-304, there p. 297. 
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Thus, there seem to be some significant differences between Predigten 
and Oeffentliche Vortrdge with respect to the conception of the worship 
service. In Predigten, he uses words stressing the duty to participate in the 
institutionalised church service, underscoring how Jesus’ Sabbath heal- 
ings do not relieve the Christian of the responsibility to attend church.!74 
In Oeffentliche Vortråge, he does the opposite by emphasising how partici- 
pation in the institutionalised church service is a voluntary act. 


174 See above, chapter 2, n. 236, and notice especially how Miinter points out that Jesus’ 
miracles do not justifying staying home from church. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ANALYSIS: BALTHASAR MUNTER AND CONTEMPORARY 
THEOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL MOVEMENTS, 1785-93 


The political changes that occurred after the Bernstorff government came 
to power should have—and indeed did have—consequences for the 
understanding of theology and the way in which church life practically 
unfolded in the double monarchy. One issue was the tolerance of pub- 
lished texts; another was the government’s tendency to ignore matters 
concerning the church. Because the government no longer sought to curb 
influences from modern German theology, or disallow theological state- 
ments that questioned normative issues of faith, pastors and lay people 
could use the growing number of journals and other written media to 
discuss the ideas and theology emanating from the Enlightenment almost 
as much as they wanted. Their discussions also revolved around attempts 
to revamp the liturgy. Almost immediately after the new public climate 
came into being, Bastholm’s suggestion for how to improve the church 
service triggered a literary debate spanning a broad social range of writers. 
The pen now fully showed its potential as a mighty sword, also in church 
matters. 

From the previous review of Minter's public lectures, it should be 
clear that he also helped bring to fruition the developments facilitated 
by the Bernstorff government. In composing his public lectures, Miinter 
used structural devices that highlighted questions about whether or not 
parishioners’ intellectual understanding of the sermon should be the 
preacher’s most important concern. With these devices, he emphasised 
a principle that was important for Protestant theology in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century; this theological principle (or thinking)—in 
its neological form—was something Miinter was clearly committed to. 
In some respects, he followed it further than many of his colleagues. For 
Miinter, the art of sermon writing and preaching was more than a matter 


! The expression “The pen is a mighty sword” is here borrowed from James Tully's 
review article on Quentin Skinner's work, ‘The pen is a Mighty Sword. Quentin Skinner's 
Analysis of Politics,’ in British Journal of Political Science, vol. 13, n. 4 (1983), pp. 489-509. 
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of changing language in order to communicate with modern times; he 
moved the issue of understanding the sermon into a larger context. 
Miinter took the liberty to change the pericopes he would preach over in 
order to make the sermons fuse into a vibrant narrative. To understand a 
pericope or a sermon was thus a matter of seeing it as part of a larger his- 
torical context. The rationalisation of the church service then in evidence 
was thus not merely a formal or linguistic matter. In Miinter’s case, it also 
had a clear historicising element, and as such, it put accommodation of 
the Gospel into a wider context. 


Comparative Perspectives on Miinter’s Development: 
1772-84 and 1785-93 


To gain a better overview, and to approach the theoretical goal of deci- 
phering Miinter's intention in writing, the subsequent study of the inter- 
section between Miinter's preaching and actual currents in his context 
will start with a section discussing the comparative perspectives on his 
sermon series. In many respects, it is relatively easy to find threads of con- 
tinuity running through the 21 years of sermons and theological writings 
covered in this study. Miinter has some specific theological agendas, and 
he presents them in all his published writings from the time of Struensee’s 
fall and until his death. He draws attention to how the Christian’s inner 
orientation must be renewed, the perpetual need to seek personal and 
fervent contact with God, and the constant need to express faith through 
actions. Brotherly love is grounded in the love of oneself, which in turn 
is grounded in being created in the image of God. The essence of faith is 
devotional life, insofar as a contemplative attitude is a hallmark of the 
person who communes with God. This devotion can be considered as the 
fruit of prayer. It can therefore also be cultivated through hymn singing, 
which here can be seen as a special form of prayer. Miinter always empha- 
sises how the Christian is truly a part of this world, and that fulfilling 
civic duties is a means of serving God. The Christian is, moreover, a ratio- 
nal being, and all preaching and teaching must therefore be couched in 
a form the mind can grasp. Throughout this period, then, Miinter shows 
himself to be a theologian who is modeled by neology. 

Yet in addition to these points of continuity, there are basic differences 
as well as shifts in his sermon series. These differences are both of formal 
and theological character. 
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Formal Aspects 


In a formal sense, it is a matter of two comparative series of sermons, held 
at Saint-Petri church and published as printed material over seven and 
nine years, respectively. With a few exceptions, these were delivered in 
Saint-Petri's main Sunday service, on average every other week through- 
out the church year. When juxtaposing the two sermon series, it is pos- 
sible to notice a clear formal development or change. In many cases, the 
differences are striking. In Predigten, published during Høegh-Guldberg's 
government, Miinter tends to use the ordinary lectionary readings as the 
starting point for the sermons. In most cases, however, these readings 
are linked with other Bible passages he selects himself. The readings are 
taken from the Old and the New Testament as well as the deuterocanoni- 
cal writings, and they are the actual sources for his sermon themes. 

When a preacher in this way selects sermon pericopes himself, he can 
steer the theme in whatever direction he wants. Miinter does just this, and 
gives his sermons contents with clear traces of neology. Yet they are still 
within the bounds of what is acceptable for the wider context. Hence, in a 
characteristic way, he balances between the rational aspects known from 
the neological theology and the neology’s emphasis on deep, fervent sin- 
cerity. Through choosing this type of sermon disposition, he aligns himself 
with continental currents and themes. The text’s theological potential often 
determines sermon structure, in the sense that the sermon is designed 
in relation to how Miinter thinks the theme can speak to contemporary 
people. From the very start, the reader or listener is introduced to the 
sermon's theological theme, and the sermon can be divided into as many 
sections as Miinter finds necessary in relation to the particular pericope. 
His sermon themes comply with the restrictions and regulations enforced 
by the Hgegh-Guldberg government, and the chosen sermon structure 
allows him to communicate these themes to the congregation. Miinter 
practises thereby moderate accommodation and do not seem to relate to 
the aesthetic practises his colleague Bastholm propounds. 

In his Oeffentliche Vortrdge, published during the Bernstorff govern- 
ment, Miinter uses a completely different formal structure. First of all, 
the sermons are part of a larger unity; seen together they present a his- 
torical narrative about Jesus’ life and work.” He now only uses Gospel 


2 It is worth noting that Münter mentions a similar historical review in Predigten. In 
his sermon on Luke 2,41-52; 2 Tim. 3,14-5, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 81-96, he claims that when 
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readings. Secondly, in almost all cases, he deploys a two-part sermon 
model, where part one explains the reading and part two discusses how 
it applies for people living in the eighteenth century. This two-part model 
can take various forms. In the explanatory part, Miinter clarifies concepts 
and events that might seem strange or difficult for his readers or listen- 
ers to understand. At the same time, he gives a narrative presentation of 
the Gospel passage. The theological theme is drawn from the Gospel and 
clearly reflects a rationalisation of the story’s events. Miinter now consis- 
tently deploys a rationalistic model of explanation, emphasising how it 
is possible to see the Gospels as products of the time in which they were 
written. The Bible gives a historically determined framework for herme- 
neutics, and the preacher's role is now to use vehicles that will enable him 
to render the Scripture more understandable to modern people. 

The overarching formal and structural differences between Predigten 
and the Oeffentliche Vorträge cause Münter to use several techniques or 
devices in the latter which he does not use in the former, and vice versa. 
One example of this can be found in the introductions of each sermon. 
In Oeffentliche Vorträge, each sermon begins with a presentation of the 
Sitz im Leben, with Münter placing the text in a wider context. This helps 
readers and listeners understand the connection between the present and 
foregoing pericopes, and why he, on the particular Sunday, has chosen a 
particular text. In the sermon introductions, the reading and its expla- 
nation are woven together as part of a coherent story. The sermons in 
Predigten also have introductions, but they serve a different function. 
Because Miinter here uses additional readings to those found in the lec- 
tionary, his attention is on helping the congregation understand why his 
self-chosen text can be used instead of, or parallel to, the original reading. 
The reading’s Sitz im Leben—the striving to show how it is connected to 
the foregoing Sunday’s reading or an explanation of the reading’s con- 
crete circumstances and conditions—is therefore toned down so that he 
can explain how both the lectionary reading and the self-chosen read- 
ing cohere. By contrast, the most important goal in Oeffentliche Vortråge 
seems to be to present an overarching theme. 

Another difference concerns the function Miinter ascribes to what he 
calls the application of the sermon. In Oeffentliche Vortråge, the application 


teaching children, one must strive to present the Bible stories in chronological order. But 
given that he treats the Sunday sermons as a chronological presentation, he goes beyond 
what he argued for in this particular sermon in Predigten. 
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always actualises the Gospel text, either in part two of the sermon, or 
as a separate sermon following a sermon largely devoted to explanation. 
In some cases, an application leads directly into a conclusion.? By con- 
trast, in Predigten, the application can play different roles. Sometimes in 
this series it serves to summarise what Miinter has said in an explanation 
which already has been presented. In this case, it shows how he always 
focuses on how the pericope’s theological potential should be apparent in 
the explanation. Other times it functions in the same manner as in Oef- 
fentliche Vorträge, either as the final part of a sermon or as a summation 
of a certain part or parts within a general outline. 

Hence, the modern reader cannot deny the fact that there are ten- 
dencies in Predigten pointing forward to Oeffentliche Vortrdge. Firstly, in 
Predigten Miinter sees an obvious need to give rational explanations of cer- 
tain pericopes, or to clarify their concrete conditions and circumstances.* 
These concrete conditions can also be explained in footnotes, such as 
when Miinter discusses the desert where Jesus fasted and prayed in the 
Gospel of Matthew.? Secondly, one finds interpretations in Predigten in 
which Münter uses a narrative technique similar to what he makes use 
of in Oeffentliche Vortråge. This is especially apparent where the applica- 
tion is treated as a separate component, either placed after certain parts 
of a sermon, or as the final part of a sermon. One example is in his ser- 
mon on Herodias’s daughter, Salome. He presents it as a story with four 
main points: the reason for John the Baptist’s imprisonment and execu- 
tion, Herodias’s bloodthirsty and implacable vengefulness, Herod’s weak- 
ness and cruelty, and the extent of Salomé’s credulity. Each of the four 
themes is a subject for free interpretation: Miinter informs the reader 
about Herodias’s rage and her desire to have John the baptist executed. 
He tells about how she spied on her prey like a tiger behind the shrub, and 
that John the Baptist could not avoid her deceitfulness and malice.” There 


3 Beschluss der Anwendung. 

+ See for example the pericope about Jesus washing the disciple’s feet, John 13,1-15; 
Luke 22,24-27, Predigten vol. 5, pp. 145-60. 

5 Matt. 4,1-11; Mark 10,17-27, Predigten vol. 2, pp. 129-144. 

6 Matt. 11,2-10; Mark 6,17-29, Predigten vol. ı, pp. 17-32. 

7 Ibid., there p. 22. This should be compared with his technique for telling the story of 
Jairus’s daughter. There he uses a similar approach (see above, p. 175). Ehrensperger views 
this narrative technique in light of the fable-telling technique developing in contempo- 
rary poetry. He points out that Johan J. Breitinger (1701-76) had already emphasised that 
the poet’s foremost goal is to emulate the painter: he must strive to render the contents 
concurrent with the life of his readers. Ehrensperger, Die Theorie (see above, introduction, 
n. 16), pp. 154-60. 
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are also other examples of this in Oeffentliche Vortrdge, and a case in point 
is the extensive explanation for the story of Abraham. Here one can also 
see that the pericope is freely interpreted in Miinter’s own presentation of 
the text.® Then again in Oeffentliche Vorträge, it is possible to find places 
where he reiterates, almost word for word, passages from Predigten. 

Even though, in a formal sense, several similarities can be found, the 
differences between Predigten and Oeffentliche Vortrdge are striking. The 
sermons in Predigten are marked by how they are based on readings 
Miinter has himself chosen in order to provide a framework for the theme 
on which he wants to preach, whereas the explanations of Bible readings 
in Oeffentliche Vorträge are marked by his desire to create an intellectual 
understanding amongst his readers and listeners, of the particular read- 
ing’s message. In Oeffentliche Vortrdge, he has a deliberate desire to change 
the service’s liturgy. The existing liturgical arrangements are, he claims, 
simply a result of fashion, and must never be conceived as fixed norms.? 
He uses the parable on feasting and fasting in Luke 5,27-39 to shed light 
on the worship’s service and form, pointing out that the five repetitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer could, with benefit, be reduced to one. The differences 
with regards to changing liturgy are especially noticeable—and explic- 
itly comparable—with respect to prayer. The starting point is the same 
in both Predigten and Oeffentliche Vortråge. In both collections, Miinter 
seeks to show that the Lord’s prayer is not a formal prayer. Instead, its 
intention is to show people how to pray. Simultaneously, in both sermons, 
he emphasises how the prayer should not consist of long, complicated 
formulas: It should instead have short and pregnant expressions. In both 
volumes, the ideal prayer is further described with the words “short” and 
“simple.” In Oeffentliche Vorträge, however, his sermon on Matt. 6,5-13 
deals with the theme of the concrete reality of the church, and especially 
with how the use of a limited number of prayer formulas will bore the 
congregation. In addition to varying the prayer formulas, he encourages 
pastors to pray “from their own hearts with their congregations.” In Pre- 
digten, by contrast, the sermons that discuss prayer focus only on how the 
contemplative attitude maximises a person’s contact with God." These 
tendencies thus express a liturgical consciousness in Oeffentliche Vortråge 
which not is expressed in Predigten. 


8 Luke 17,1-9; John 8,39; Gen. 13,1-12, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 417-32, there p. 420. 
9 John 5,1-15, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 2, pp. 273-88, there p. 285. 

10 Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 3, pp. 289-304, there p. 296. 

N Luke 15, 1-10; Matt. 6, 5-13, Predigten, vol. 3, pp. 287-302. 
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Theological Aspects 


To a certain extent, the theological changes in Miinter’s oeuvre are related 
to his formal development. The formal structure in Predigten immediately 
highlights his theological project in a way that does not exist in Oeffentli- 
che Vortråge. In the latter series, showing the contemporary relevance of 
the theology of the particular Gospel pericope must give way to a ratio- 
nally explaining of the text. Theologically speaking, he is a bit more tied 
down than he was in Predigten. In Oeffentliche Vortråge, the Gospel stories 
and the theme of the history of Jesus determine what he will say to the 
congregation. But his theological development also has other aspects that 
require further analysis. 

The ensuing discussion primarily concerns the understanding of the role 
of the church service in the Christian’s life. As previously underlined, the 
way Miinter structures the Predigten sermons highlights the four duties he 
believes all Christians have: Bible study (reading), prayer, self-scrutiny, and 
church attendance. These duties constitute a core in his understanding of 
personal piety, but perhaps most of all, he emphasises the significance of 
church attendance. He describes participation in the church service with 
words such as “duty” and “obligation,” and uses two sermons in particular 
to stress its significance. Both sermons are based on the story of Jesus 
healing on the Sabbath (Luke 14,1-11), but the sermon from 1780 is linked 
with Romans 10,14 and is entitled The Christian’s duty to attend the public 
worship service. Divided into three parts, this sermon focuses on how the 
church service nurtures Christian life, and how Christians are obligated to 
attend in order to find the source of nutrition. The duty falls on a specific 
day of the week.!? In connection with this, Miinter draws on the rhetori- 
cal questions Paul asks in Romans 10,14: “How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher?” 
As the place where the proclamation and explanation of God’s word is the 
primary activity, the church service is the only suitable place for hearing 
the word of God read from the pulpit and for hearing Christian preaching. 
It is thus also the foundation of all other devotional exercises.'* 


12 Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 385-400 and Luke 141-11; Mark 2,27, 
Predigten vol. 6, pp. 433-48. 

13 Luk. 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14, Predigten vol. 3, pp. 385-400, there p. 390. 

14 Minter states that solitary devotion can also help enlighten one’s mind and sanctify 
one’s heart and life. Thus, it can be hoped that those who fail to come to the public service 
are at least engaging in devotional exercises on their own. But, Miinter asks rhetorically, 
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In the second sermon on Luke 14,1-11, Münter discusses the manner of 
church attendance. This sermon is divided into four parts that are tied 
together with Mark 2,27. Here he describes how one should participate in 
the service and how to prepare for it. The Sabbath was ordained for the 
benefit of believers, Miinter points out, thus again reiterating how Chris- 
tians are obligated to participate in the Sunday service. This communal 
worship time is entirely for the sake of one’s soul and therefore cannot be 
linked to external factors such as vestments or physical rituals.!5 Only by 
applying full concentration, can the church service influence the way one 
interacts with one’s neighbours. 

In Oeffentliche Vorträge, Minter places much more emphasis on human 
freedom in relation to church attendance. He continues to argue that true, 
genuine worship has nothing to do with external factors such as kneeling 
and fasting, but he no longer uses the words “duty” and “obligation.” Now 
his sermons are filled with words such as “freedom” and “voluntary.” What 
he particularly focuses on when changing vocabulary, is the difference 
between the worship service of the Jews and the practise Jesus introduces. 
He points out how the Christian worship service now allows freedom. 
Time and time again, he criticises the Jew’s outward form of worship, and 
just as often, stresses that this is now replaced by a different form of wor- 
ship with a completely different contents. Yet this freedom involves far 
more than an end to compulsory forms of behaviour and the keeping of 
Jewish laws; for the contemporary person, it extends to participation in 
the Sunday service. This time of communal worship invites the Christian 
to freely and heartily participate, Miinter claims, and he goes on to point 
out that one is in no way forced to participate.'6 He also claims that in cer- 
tain instances, it would even be preferable to forego church attendance. 
Jesus healed on the Sabbath and, in doing so, acted on behalf of his neigh- 
bour in a way that was far superior to church attendance.!” Worship is 
not principally an institutional act, but the kind of deeds Jesus did. True 
worship consists of showing one’s faith when interacting with others, of 
acting in ways that always benefit one’s neighbour. Through actions, it 


“would not these domestic devotional exercises be stronger and of more lasting signifi- 
cance if they were combined with attending the public church service?” Ibid., p. 394. 

15 Predigten vol. 6, pp. 433-48, there p. 440. 

16 Luke 2,22-32, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 2, pp. 161-76, there p. 171. 

17 See above, p. 181. 
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is possible to demonstrate that one has heard God’s word, and keeping 
God's ordinances is the best way to imprint them on the heart. 

Thus, there seem to be some significant differences between Predigten 
and Oeffentliche Vortrdge with respect to the conception of the worship 
service. In Predigten, he uses words stressing the duty to participate in the 
institutionalised church service, underscoring how Jesus’ Sabbath healings 
do not relieve the Christian of the responsibility to attend church. In Oef- 
fentliche Vortrdge, he does the opposite by emphasising how participation 
in the institutionalised church service is a voluntary act. 

The divergent features of Oeffentliche Vortråge and Predigten are, how- 
ever, not consistent, and it is also possible to see the two sermon series as 
sharing affinities. First and foremost, it is clear that the concept of “true 
worship,” found in both Predigten and Oeffentliche Vorträge, can point 
to human actions. Confession happens not only through words but also 
through actions towards one’s neighbour. To care for the neighbour is the 
fruit of faith, and, as Miinter points out in both sermon series, actions and 
virtue are what distinguish Christianity from the sort of religious service 
Jesus abandoned.!? 

The pertinent question is then to ask how to understand Miinter’s use 
of the word freedom. As underlined in the review of his text, his under- 
standing of church attendance in Oeffentliche Vortrdge is as something 
voluntary, but does this imply that it is unnecessary or at least optional? 
In his sermon on Matthew’s account of Jesus feeding the five thousand, he 
points out that many who gathered around Jesus were not simply there 
out of curiosity; they truly were interested in hearing his gospel.?° These 
“truth-seeking Israelites” cast a glaring light on many a Christian, Münter 
states, because the Christians do not grasp that the precondition for 


18 In his sermon on Matt. 12,43-45, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 4, Miinter sheds light on 
Jesus’ words: “Blessed are those who hear the word of God and keep it.” Miinter claims 
that to hear the word of God means “we faithfully use the occasions he has given in our 
lives, when we learn to understand these teachings, regulations, and promises rightly, and 
are convinced about their divine truth and beneficence: when we consequently adapt this 
with sensible insight and hearty approval, or recognise it for what it truly is, namely divine 
teachings, which most truly show us how we should honour our almighty Father through 
love, confidence, and obedience, and by so doing, be his privileged children.” To preserve 
God’s word means thus to keep “these teachings, regulations, and promises ever and in 
mind (...).” Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there p. 265. 

19 See for example Matt. 5,20-6; Phil. 19—1, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 353-68 and John 1,19- 
28; Matt. 10,32-3, Predigten. vol. 4, pp. 17-32. 

20 Matt. 14,13-21, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 5, pp. 193-208. 
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hearing God’s word is teaching and learning. Their reason for their making 
us ashamed is that we, in the most convenient way, could obtain knowl- 
edge about our most important tasks, the honest worship of God, as Jesus 
taught it to us. Instead, we remain utterly cold and indifferent towards 
the teachings of Jesus.?! The necessity for hearing God's word is, in turn, 
due to the fact that one must battle daily in order not to be dominated 
by sin, and that sin will gain an ever-stronger foothold the longer one 
goes without hearing God’s word. The statements on this theme in Oef- 
fentliche Vorträge are entirely on par with those in Predigten. Münter even 
uses identical formulations: the person who thinks it is possible always 
to retain the feeling that arises when in communion with God's word, 
knows not the weakness of the human heart.?? Thus the freedom Jesus 
demonstrates when he attends the Jew's parties is a freedom that also 
extends to others, but it is a relative freedom because it poses certain 
demands.?? The freedom that Münter, in Oeffentliche Vorträge, ascribes 
to the Christian as far as church attendance is concerned, is actually non- 
existent because the Christian is always under the yoke of sin. 

At the same time as he ascribes to the Christian the freedom to choose 
whether or not to participate in institutionalised worship, that worship is 
actually absolutely necessary for maintaining and renewing faith. There is 
no way around it: institutionalised worship is a necessary prerequisite for 
being able to exercise the kind of faith that should be manifested when 
interacting with others. What, then, should freedom mean in relation to 
church attendance? It can be useful to return to Miinter’s explanation of 
the passage in Luke's gospel about Anna in the temple. This is a sermon 
idea he may have borrowed from Spalding.?* Münter believes Anna is a 
sterling example of a pious life. According to the biblical account, "she 
never left the temple and worshipped night and day, fasting and praying.”?? 
For Münter, this can only mean she was faithful in going to the temple to 


21 Ibid., there p. 198. 

22 Compare for example Luke 11,14—28; 2 Pet. 2,20-1, Predigten, vol. 4, pp. 145-60, there 
pp. 154-5 and Matt. 12:43-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 4, pp. 257-72, there pp. 262-3. Here 
Miinter, through a longer passage, writes exactly the same thing, expressed with almost 
identical words. 

23 Münter states that we can be absent from our obligation to attend the sermon only 
when we are able to give an account of a rightful life. John 2,13, 23-5 Oeffentliche Vorträge, 
vol. 2, pp. 1-16, there p. 12. 

24 Luke 2,33-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 177-92. Cf. Spalding’s explanation in 
Neue Predigten, see above, chapter 3, n. 35. 

25 Luke 2,33-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 177-92, there p. 190. 
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worship, occupying herself with daily devotions. She is an example worth 
following. But, Münter warns, one must not misinterpret her piety.?6 Anna 
is exemplary because she remains in the temple on account of her virtue. 
She is filled with “grateful love, childlike confidence, joyful obedience, 
and continuing efforts, based upon this virtue, to fulfil all these duties.”?7 
Miinter's understanding of Anna’s piety puts the institutionalised worship 
service in a new perspective. This form of worship is an institution that 
Christians seek as a consequence of their inner orientation; the orienta- 
tion which everyone should strive for.28 The person who has the correct 
inner attitude will naturally want to attend church, and during the service, 
the virtue will be nurtured. Because it is the source of sustenance, the 
church service is matchless. 

But what about coming to faith, or that of professing one’s adherence 
to the Gospel? The previous review of Predigten showed that coming to 
faith is explicitly linked with hearing God’s word and with reading it in 
the Bible. Münter continues this argumentation in Oeffentliche Vorträge. 
He repeatedly underscores that the source of religion is the Bible, and 
that one must take care to repeat the Christian message by reading God's 
word.?? At the same time, one must put oneself in a position to hear the 
Gospel, either through people who have already heard it and who tell of 
their experiences, or by attending church. Here it is also possible to notice 
Miinter's relatively inclusive understanding of the concept of “the believ- 
ers,” since it can also include those who do not confess their faith publicly. 
He keeps a clear focus on not judging others or assuming that one’s own 
interpretation of faith is superior to that of others. The example of Martin 
Luther suffices to show what can happen when one judges the faith of 
others to be incorrect. 


26 Ibid., there p. 191. 

27 Ibid. 

28 There are remarkable similarities between Spalding and Miinter’s sermons on this 
pericope. Both see the institutional worship service as the starting point for the worship 
manifested in a person’s interaction with others. Spalding, however, emphasises more of 
an aspect of voluntariness. Miinter emphasises Anna as being an example to follow, even 
though he also stresses the need to not misinterpret her faithfulness. Spalding, for his part, 
underscores that her piety must not be interpreted as a form of “injunction, which gener- 
ally obliges the Christian.” On the contrary, it is the springboard for a life of true worship, 
in the way that it may lead the believer to new ways of serving and honouring God. Spald- 
ing, ‘Der beståndige Gottesdienst’ (see above, chapter 3, n. 40), p. 211. 

29 See for example John 5,15—45, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 2, pp. 321-36, there p. 333. 
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To a certain extent, it is possible to find a similar inclusivism in Pre- 
digten. In Miinter’s sermon for the second day of Pentecost (Monday) 
in 1781, he discusses what it means to say that God’s grace extends to 
everyone, or that Jesus is everyone’s saviour.3? He points out that the pre- 
condition for grace is faith; a person must verbally confess faith and fol- 
low the teaching found in the Gospels. But some people have, for various 
reasons, not had the opportunity to hear the Gospel. For these people, 
he conjectures, a different criterion determines whether they can enjoy 
the grace God offers through the death of Jesus. This criterion is the dis- 
tinction between good and evil. Also amongst the heathen, there may be 
those who do deeds that are exemplary for Christians. These people act 
in accordance with an inner feeling God has given them as compensa- 
tion for never having heard the Gospel. Even the wildest barbarian has 
an inner feeling of right and wrong, claims Miinter. Pure reason has lifted 
many heathens to a perfect recognition of the human duties, perfectly 
comparable to that which could be claimed by Christians. Moreover, there 
are many truly virtuous people amongst the heathens, whose example 
deserves to be praised by every Christian, and who may put a lot of them 
to shame.*! Miinter presents a similar argument two years later, on the sec- 
ond Sunday after Easter. Here, he says, a number of honest, truth-seeking 
people must battle against doubt and misunderstandings; others live in a 
situation where they do not have the possibility to understand the scope 
of the Gospel of Christ.3? The Christian should beware of considering such 
people faithless. The truly faithless are those who proudly claim not to 
need the Gospel, but also those who use the Gospel to advance their own 
interests.33 

It seems obvious that Miinter, both in Predigten and in Oeffentliche 
Vortråge, understands religion as something acknowledged within the 
human soul, which has come into being through a revelation that can be 
accessed through encountering God's word. It is created through a fervent 
union between God and the individual, and as such, is subjective. In both 
sermon series, one can also see that the reception of God's grace can be 


30 John 3,16; John 2,2, Oeffentliche Vortråge vol. 4, pp. 273-88. 

31 Predigten vol. 4, pp. 273-88, there p. 279. 

32 John 20,19-29; Acts 17,31, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 225-40, there pp. 234-5. 

33 This sermon explanation can be compared with Matt 7,21-23; Luk. 6,46, Oeffentliche 
Vorträge vol. 4, pp. 65-80. It is worth noticing that Jesus’ remark “depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity” is central to both sermons. 
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demonstrated in other ways than through a verbal confession of faith, and 
that no one has the right to judge the faith of another. 

The difference between Predigten and Oeffentliche Vorträge can be seen 
when examining Miinter’s understanding of Christianity as an internal 
matter, and when comparing this with his understanding of the church 
service and its liturgy. He advocates for change, claiming that liturgies 
and dogmatic ordinances must always be seen as the result of trends and 
extemporaneous circumstances. The form of institutionalised worship, 
such as it is experienced by church goers on whatever Sunday, is never 
fixed for all time. True worship can, moreover, be experienced when inter- 
acting with other people, through experiencing their goodness and moral 
behaviour. In Predigten one does not find this critical attitude towards the 
church service’s structure and liturgy. Here, to participate in institutiona- 
lised worship is one of the pillars of every Christian’s life, and Miinter does 
not go into detail about what the church service, or worship, actually is. 
Indeed, he underscores that one should be critical when listening to or 
reading a sermon, but this critical attitude only concerns how one relates 
to the contents of the Gospel, and it does not extend to how the service 
unfolds.3* Seeing the church service's design as the result of the vagaries 
of circumstance is never a theme for discussion. 

By criticising the church service, Minter makes a shift in his under- 
standing of the relation between a religion which is based upon virtues 
and institutionalised and public worship. In Oeffentliche Vortrdge the 
church service can be understood as secondary, in the sense that it can- 
not provide norms for how Christianity should be defined or for where it 
can be found. Nor can the institutionalised service be seen as obligatory. 
It is, however, necessary, and Christians, of their own free will, attend it 
because they have the correct virtue and inner orientation. There are cer- 
tain necessary formulas and rules for how the church service should be 
conducted, but these must never be seen as strict or mandatory univer- 
sals. Rules change in relation to time and circumstance. In Oeffentliche 
Vortråge, a religion based upon virtues can be defined as outside of, or 
independent of, a normative institution. Having said this, Miinter seems 
to have landed in a situation similar to Høegh-Guldberg's position in his 
treatise on revealed theology: Christians are ascribed freedom, but the 
relation between freedom and church attendance always seems to come 


34 See for example his sermon on what it means to hear God’s word with the correct 
kind of attention, Luke 8,4-15, 16-8, Predigten vol. 1, pp. 129-44, there p. 136. 
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to the fore, since, in an anthropological sense, human beings are domi- 
nated by sin and thus always in need of spiritual renewal.3* In Predigten, 
public worship can be understood as the primary level of religion. Church 
attendance is defined as a duty, yet without the form of the service being 
discussed. Hence, a virtue-based religion—despite its individuality and 
sincerity—always has the institutional service’s concrete expression as a 
starting point. For this reason, it can be understood as inextricably tied to 
the cultic collective’s dogmas and liturgy. 


Miinter during the Bernstorff Era: 
Four Aspects of Theology, Social Life, and Literature 


It is in the conception of the church service, its design and importance 
for Christian life, that one finds the most important changes in Miinter's 
preaching throughout the latter period covered in this study. These 
changes can be viewed in light of the political realities of Denmark-Norway. 
After Høegh-Guldberg was deposed, the new government showed no fear 
of Enlightenment theology, and clergymen were now free to draw on the 
impulses they themselves found useful for preaching. Miinter's develop- 
ment between 1772-93 can be seen in relation to the changes in textual 
norms as well as in relation to contemporary developments in theology— 
both of which were interconnected. When Hgegh-Guldberg stepped down, 
Miinter used the opportunity to modernise his sermons with respect to 
changes in textual norms. In Oeffentliche Vortrdge, he implemented an 
important change in sermon design: his new structure acknowledges 
accommodation far more than the earlier sermon collection did. Rather 
than writing sermons as separate presentations of recurring pericopes, 
each sermon is now written as part of a lectio continua of the story of 
Jesus’ life and work. The new structure is so startling that it is noticed by 
a wider writing public, both by the reviewers of his sermon series, and 
in connection with public debates triggered by Bastholm’s proposals for 
liturgical change. Suffice it to say at this point, Miinter’s accommodation 
practise concerns not only the historicising presentation of the Gospel, 
but also his efforts to clarify and translate the message of the Bible passage 


35 See also the comparison between Miinter and Schleiermacher’s Uber die Religion. 
Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verächtern, originally published in 1799, on the topic 
of argumentation techniques. 
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that is linked with the explanatory section of the sermon.3® Through 
such an understanding, the Scripture now, to a lesser extent, represents 
an absolute, normative truth. It becomes a more situational and histori- 
cally determined book that needs to be constantly adapted to mutable 
contexts. 

With respect to sermon design, Minter helps bring to light a practise 
that actually blurred in the previous governmental period. Initiatives 
acceptable to the Hgegh-Guldberg government, thanks to their being 
rooted in a culture of taste and refinement, but which would eventually 
undoubtedly also impact theology, can now be implemented within a 
theological and ecclesial paradigm. Through the sermon’s structure and 
design, Miinter now draws on international currents without the risk 
of being fined or punished by the political authorities; he is now free to 
accommodate, free to use aesthetic devices, and free to preach in what- 
ever way he thinks best for his listening and reading audience. As text, 
his writings confirm intellectual currents stretching several decades back 
in time. These currents reflect ideas about enculturation and enlighten- 
ment, and they have simmered slowly whilst putting up with temporary 
politically imposed constraints on how pastors and others are allowed 
to express themselves publically. As text, his writings also respond to a 
general development where an expanding market, a new audience, and a 
new public sphere make room for an increasingly larger scope of disparate 
texts and literary genres. 

With respect to theological matters, there are also changes in Miinter’s 
statements and practises. After 1785 one can find a far clearer explication of 
“moral worship” as man’s foremost goal; it is in fact the goal of all preach- 
ing. This is consistent with the prevailing constraints in the neological 
variant of Enlightenment theology. At the same time, it is now also pos- 
sible to find a widespread use of the concepts of freedom and voluntari- 
ness, and Miinter deploys them in Oeffentliche Vortråge when discussing 
the church service. The freedom he associates with the church service in 
this sermon collection is related to two factors. First, it concerns the form 
of the liturgy, and secondly, it concerns people’s freedom to themselves 
decide whether they will attend church or not. The liturgy is understood 


36 He is also direct in his discussion of the need for accommodation. In the sermon 
on Matt. 2,5—10 and Luke 3,10-14, he argues that the one who preaches the Word must be 
true to the Gospel, yet simultaneously preach the message with wisdom and insight. “Not 
everything is useful for everyone, not everything can be said to be useful for all times.” 
Matt. 2,5-10; Luke 3,10-14, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 225-40, there p. 236. 
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as relative; there are no absolutes or normative guidelines for the various 
elements or how they should be shaped. The church service, Miinter con- 
tends, must not be seen as an imperative or a dogmatic regulation, but in 
its concrete gestalt, it is a result of changing circumstances.37 

As an extension to this, he dwells on the importance of not judging 
those who have an understanding of religion that differs from one’s own 
understanding. Christianity can have a myriad of manifestations, and the 
only thing that really matters is whether the Gospel of Christ is preached.38 
True religion can also be found outside the walls of the church. Because 
he now, in Oeffentliche Vortråge, tends to detach religion from the cul- 
tic collective by deploying concepts such as freedom and voluntariness, 
he is more explicit about defending subjective religiosity than he was in 
Predigten. The criterion of Christianity is not an outward confession, but 
rather a faith that is based on inner conviction. In this way he attributes to 
both the religious individual and the church service a freedom coinciding 
with the possibilities that arise when the government changes. It simul- 
taneously becomes clear how the religious discourse changes as a conse- 
quence of the general characteristics of the Enlightenment. The political 
context has now opened the way for these changes. 


Miinter and the Liturgical Controversy 


As the most important changes in Miinter’s preaching has shown to con- 
cern the role of the church in the Christian’s life, it is natural to start by 
examining Miinter's thinking about the church service in relation to the 
ideas for liturgical renewal emerging in the double monarchy in 1785. In 
many respects, Miinter’s teaching and preaching about the church service 
can be seen as parallel to Bastholm’s proposed changes. However, in other 
respects, he may share more of an affinity with Bastholm’s opponents. 
When a reviewer in one of the most read periodicals in Copenhagen at 
that time, in early February 1785, evaluated Bastholm’s proposal for a new 
liturgical scheme, he pointed out that Bastholm grappled with an obvious 
need for renewing the appearance of the church service. This need con- 
cerned both language and theology.3? In order to fulfil the intentions of 


37 Mark 7,1-23; Matt. 15,1-20, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 5, pp. 273-88, there pp. 283-8. 

38 Mark 9,38-50; Luk. 9,49-50, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 7, pp. 1-16, there p. 8. See also 
Matt. 13,24-30; 36-43, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 5, pp. 1-16. 

39 The review was printed in Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager on 
4 February 1785. 
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the church service—namely, to be a means for supporting and promoting 
an inner religious life—it was necessary to change the practises that had 
endured since earlier times, the reviewer said. It was necessary to throw 
out the “same old concepts, imagery, arguments, explanations of Bible pas- 
sages, terminology, subtleties, formulations of faith, and the entire system 
that was accepted and introduced in an age when the sciences first 
began working their way into superstition's coercion and darkness (....).”40 
Through his proposal, Bastholm had managed just this, and had “broken 
the ice for his successors.”* 

These are elements of church service renewal that also can be recog- 
nised in Miinter’s Oeffentliche Vortrdge, and in some respects, there is 
a direct correspondence between Bastholm’s proposal and the practise 
Miinter encourages. Miinter’s efforts to communicate primarily center on 
the use of Bible passages. Just here, he and Bastholm are entirely on the 
same wavelength. In the introduction to his proposal, Bastholm points out 
that the pericopes are often inappropriate. Firstly, they are too short, sec- 
ondly they are too similar, and in the last instance they oftentimes do not 
fit well with the particular Sunday in the church year.* Instead, he sug- 
gests dividing the Gospels into “as many sections or segments as there are 
Sundays in the year.” This, he contends, will provide “material for many 
years of useful and fruitful reflection.” Parishioners will, moreover, have 
the benefit of being able to “hear the Holy Scripture from beginning to 
end.”* At the same time, he suggests that the New Testament evangelists 
should harmonise with each other, in order to avoid the boredom that 
can arise when the Gospel texts overlap. Yet Bastholm admits that cer- 
tain Sundays must have specific readings. When preaching over the Gos- 
pels as one cohesive story, it necessarily follows that certain readings will 


40 Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger om lærde Sager for Aar 1785, 1: pp. 65-7, there 
p- 66. 

4 Tbid., p. 71. 

42 The third point Bastolm makes—that the pericopes do not fit well with the church 
calendar—he exemplifies by saying that on New Year's Day, the faithful come to God's 
house to be “encouraged to be grateful for those benefits received in the previous year, and 
to make new resolutions for improvement in the new year.” But, he laments, “they must sit 
through an entire hour of hearing about Jesus’ circumcision.” Bastholm, Forsag (see above, 
introduction, n. 10) p. 5. Bastholm therefore recommends exchanging certain pericopes in 
the same manner as Miinter did in Predigten. Cf. Miinter’s replacement of Luke 2,21, see 
above, p. 84. Bastholm further suggests alternating between the Gospels and the Epistles 
in the congregations where there is no vesper, and that the Epistles could be used there 
where congregations do hold vespers. 

43 Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, n. 10), p. 6. 
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not match the day’s character and purpose.** He therefore insists on the 
necessity for Sundays with special significance (New Year's Day, Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday, and so forth) to be exempt from the historical 
presentation. 

Through focusing on a historical presentation of Christianity, Bastholm 
encourages his fellow clerics to make the same text changes as Miinter, 
one year earlier, introduced in Oeffentliche Vortrdge. The reading and 
writing audience took notice of Minter's published texts. In the debate 
ensuing from Bastholm's proposal, Miinter was held up as example of a 
preacher who had implemented the changes Bastholm advocated. Otto 
Fabricius (1744-1822), a missionary to Greenland, pointed out that Bast- 
holm seemed to have forgotten that others were already involved in try- 
ing to improve the public worship services in Denmark.*® Not the least 
of these was Balthasar Miinter. “A Miinter has made his wish come true 
by choosing his own texts instead of using the old ones, and in so doing, 
has paved the way for other,” Fabricius claimed.*” Other contributors to 
the debate, however, did not agree upon Miinter as a role model for oth- 
ers. The dramaturge Peder Rosenstand Goiske (1752—1803) claimed that by 
getting his proposal approved by the Regent, Miinter was simply following 
a path which was open to everyone.*® 


44 Bastholm offers a detailed proposal for which Bible passages should be used on the 
various Sundays. He also points out that the Gospel texts and those from Acts should be 
read in the corridor by the cantor or the verger, so that the pastor who will later preach 
can rest. Ibid., p. 9. 

45 As such, he in this case seems to be in agreement with Münter, who, in the introduc- 
tion to volume seven of Predigten, states that on the feast days, he will use the traditional 
lectionary readings. This resolution was implemented in Oeffentliche Vortråge. 

46 The text was entitled En erfaren geistlig Mands uforgribelige Tanker angaaende Con- 
fessionarii Bastholms Forsøg til en forbedret Plan i den udvortes Gudstieneste (Copenhagen 
1785). Fabricius wrote this anonymously. It was published by Jens Winther Bentzon, who 
would come to be one of Balle's closest supporters. 

47 Ibid., p. 13. Fabricius also points out that Bishop Balle, in his explanation of Paul's 
minor epistles, has proffered the suggestion to divide the Bible into certain lections or 
subdivisions for Sundays and Holy Days. He then explains Balle's proposal in a footnote. 

48 "At page 13, the clergyman talks about the change Münter already has made, and 
Bishop Balle wishes it were possible to choose other texts than those normally used. Con- 
cerning the first [point], the clergyman says that he has shown others the right path. I 
do not know any other path Miinter could have chosen than to apply to the king, and 
I do not know that he could have shown others [the possibility of receiving permission 
from] the throne, which should be open to everyone.” Peder Rosenstand Goiske, En verds- 
lig Mands Raisonnements over den erfarne geistlige Mands uforgribelige Tanker angaaende 
Dr. Bastholms Forsøg, samt over Udgiverens Hr. Jens Winther Bentzons Tillæg (Copenhagen, 
1785), pp. 17-8. Münter is also refered to in Nogle Andres Domme og egne tilfældige Tanker 
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Also for issues other than the use of scripture in the church service, 
Bastholm’s proposal can be seen as related to Miinter’s contributions. 
The two pastors share an understanding of the function of sacraments; 
both emphasise that the Lord’s Supper is a memorial meal, the foremost 
purpose of which is to awaken the human heart with a love for Jesus 
Christ.49 To a certain extent, they also share an understanding of the func- 
tion of hymn singing and prayer. Also in Bastholm’s proposal, hymns and 
prayers have important roles in the church service. They are, however, 
understood as distinct, in the sense that hymn singing is not considered 
a form of prayer. For Bastholm, hymns should be used to praise God.°° If 
hymn singing and prayer are no longer seen as distinct categories, Bast- 
holm argues, the singing and accompaniment will have a negative effect 
by disturbing the devotion that should be in the supplicant's heart. Spiri- 
tual songs can, however, include prayers to God. “But it is natural?,” Bast- 
holm asks. “Does a child come singing to the father when asking him for 
a benefit? When a peasant subordinates himself to an overlord to ask for 
a favour, he does not bring music. Singing and music are effects of joy. 
Those indigent, those distressed do not sing.”>! Singing is thus attributed 
an extroverted function, and it stands in a contradictory position to the 
introverted prayer exercise. Yet aside from this, Bastholm’s understanding 
of the proper form of hymns seems largely similar to Miinter’s understand- 
ing: Bastholm points out that hymns must not have a grand, highbrow 
character, and the melodies must correspond with the contents of the 
lyrics. Furthermore, hymns should be short and use everyday language in 


i Anledning af S. T. hr. dr. Christian Bastholms Forsøg til en forbedret Plan i den udvortes 
Gudstieneste (Copenhagen, 1785). In this writing, the author points out that for a long time, 
there has been talk of discontinuing the lectionary readings, and that Dr. Miinter already 
has done this in his sermons. There, p. 5. In a review of this writing in Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske 
Efterretninger for lærde Sager for Aar 1785, 1: pp. 114-26, the reviewer, in connection with 
the discussion about the need for renewing the church service, shows that “Miinter has 
received permission to choose texts himself.” There, p. 121. 

49 Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, n. 10) pp. 80-1, cf. Miinter’s sermon on 
Matt. 2,5—10; Luke 3,10—4, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 225-40, there p. 238. Both clerics 
emphasise that the Lord’s Supper is a ritual for both the intellect and the heart. 

50 Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, n. 10), p. 10. 

51 Ibid., pp. 14-5. Also in his presentation of the Eucharist liturgy, Bastholm shows that 
it is unnatural to sing prayers. He comments on this in connection with the singing of 
Lord’s Prayer and the incantation. As for the unnaturalness of singing the incantation, he 
points out that pastors very often lack a singing voice conducive to convincing commu- 
nicants about the seriousness in such a holy act, there pp. 76—7. Bastholm is criticised for 
proposing the idea that the song disturbs the human attention. See in particular the review 
in Nyeste Kiobenhavnske Efterretninger. 
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order to be understood by all parishioners.5? Congregational songs should 
comply with the true nature of hymns; they must “lift the soul to God and 
express the feelings of the heart.’53 If they have this nature, concludes 
Bastholm, there is no need to fear that people will be absent from the 
worship service until the preacher steps up to the pulpit.°* 


52 In several respects, Bastholm’s language is extremely similar to Miinter, but the 
reader will only be able to notice this if able to read both Old Danish and German: 
"Disse Psalmer ere derfor ikke belærende undervisning, hvoraf man skal lære sin Troe og 
sine Pligter, dette kan læres langt bedre og grundigere paa andre Maader.” (These hymns 
are therefore not teaching hymns, from which to learn about one's faith and duties. These 
things can be learned far better in other ways.) Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, 
n. 10), cf. Miinter's: “Sie sehen, werthester Freund, dass ich den eigentlichen Unterricht in 
der Religion nicht fiir das Geschåfte der geistlichen Liederpoesie halte: dieser scheint mir 
dem prosaischen Vortrage vorbehalten werden zu miissen.” (You see, dearest friend, that 
I do not hold the education in religion to be a task for the sacred song’s poetry, rather, as 
far as I think, this should be reserved for prosaic lectures.) GL 2, p. 5. As for Bastholm’s 
distinction between hymns for private and public devotion: “Jeg taler ikke om saadanne 
Sange, som ere bestemte til den private Andagt, hvor enhver kan veelge dem, som passe til 
hans indvortes eller udvortes Forfatning, jeg taler om dem som er bestemte til den offen- 
tlige Gudstieneste (...).” (I speak not of such songs as are meant for the private devotion, 
where each person can choose for himself what fits with his internal or external needs; I 
speak of the songs meant for the public church service (...)). Bastholm, Forsag (see above, 
introduction, n. 10), p. 13, cf. Miinter’s “Das Kirchenlied muss allgemein abgefasst werden, 
so dass es auch von ganzen und zahlreichen Gemeinen gebraucht werden kann. Das håus- 
liche Lied kann besondern und auch seltenen Umstånden des Leben angemessen seyn.” 
(The hymns meant for the church service must be understood by everyone, so that they 
can be used by numerous congregations. The hymns meant for the private prayers can be 
adapted to the particular and exceptional occasions in life) GL 2, p. 14. Another example is 
Bastholm’s understanding of the language and music of sacred songs as being "ædle, høie 
og veerdige” (noble, high and worthy), Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, n. 10) 
p. 12 cf. Miinter’s description of the aim of sacred songs and poetry as being to express 
“edel und wiirdig (...)” (noble and worthy (...)), GL 2, p. 23. 

53 Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, n. 10), p. u. Bastholm suggests cutting 
moralistic, dogmatic and historical hymns from the service, since they are “a strange mix 
of warmth and coldness, and the coldness at times gets the upper hand.” This can be seen 
as an extension of Miinter's rejection of the idea that hymns should be elevated didactic 
devices. Bastholm’s proposal is criticised by, among others Bentzon, who believes that this 
type of content in hymns will also serve to edify the soul. See Bentzon, En erfaren geistlig 
Mand (see above, n. 46). When Bastholm, later the same year, launches a new version of 
his proposal, almost the only concession he makes is to accept dogmatic, moralising, and 
historical hymns. Thus his changes are minimal. See Neiiendam, Christian Bastholm (see 
above, introduction, n. 11), p. 265. 

54 Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, introduction, n. 10), p. 13. Cf. Münter’s presentation of 
Luke 14,1-1; Mark. 2,27, Predigten vol. 6, pp. 433-48, where, in the same manner as Bast- 
holm, he complains over how the congregation believes the sermon is the central part of 
a service. Bastholm later makes a radical suggestion in order to draw the congregation’s 
attention away from the sermon. He points out that the sermon, under no condition, must 
be longer than a half hour or three-quarters of an hour. In village churches, he conjectures, 
it would be better if the sermons were cut entirely, since most people there understand so 
little of coherent speech. This suggestion, however, should not apply for feast days, since 
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Yet despite a similar understanding of the need to simplify hymns, it 
seems that for Bastholm, hymns have a different role in devotional life 
than Miinter gives them. They are not outward expressions of an internal 
exercise that brings the individual closer to God; instead, they are songs 
of praise and worship directed to the Creator. In other words, Bastholm 
does not give hymns a devotional function, in the sense of seeing them as 
a means for deepening and strengthening a person's contact with God. 
The purpose of hymns is to enliven the church service. Accordingly, when 
Bastholm argues for simplicity in hymn writing, he has a different purpose 
than Miinter. 

Like Miinter, Bastholm is critical of the practise of repeating prayers ad 
nauseam. Bastholm points out that the Lord's Prayer is recited four times, 
with the result that it is read in a “very cold” way.” At the same time, 
he emphasises the importance of understandability, brevity, and concise- 
ness. Prayers should be written in simple, veracious language everyone 
can follow.9 Church prayer should express a congregational dimension, 
where the participants, in awe, turn to God. The prayers represent a deep 
contact between the individual and God, and point to a condition where 
the supplicant concentrates fully on the contents of what is prayed. It is, 
however, differently in the church nowadays, Bastholm claims with refer- 
ence to how distracted parishioners are when the pastor prays: “One is 
talking to the person sitting beside him, the other one gazes at the finery 
of the neighbour, one is taking a pinch of tobacco, the other is cleaning his 
glasses, one is letting his eyes orbit the room, the other is occupied with 
looking up the next hymn, and as for the one who seems to be quiet and 
devout, is in thoughts equal to his mind is totally blank.”?” 

In order to succeed in this exercise, Bastholm believes the faith- 
ful should be more concerned about sensory aspects. Just as the pastor 
should concentrate on awakening his listeners’ attention through the use 
of vibrant pictures that appeal to the senses, so also the liturgy should 


at that time it is necessary to preserve the traditional sermon. Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, 
introduction, n. 10), p. 47. 

55 Compare this with Miinter’s proposal to only read the Lord’s Prayer once in the ser- 
vice, and his understanding of church prayers needing to be varied through having a cer- 
tain number of formal prayers. See Matt. 6,9-15, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 3, pp. 289-304, 
there pp. 295-7. 

56 “The rich and the poor, the one who receives honour and one who is despised, 
the sick and the healthy, the young and the old, they must all sing it with the same 
devotion, and with the same application of themselves.” Bastholm, Forsøg (see above, 
introduction, n. 10), p. 18. 

57 Ibid., p. 21. 
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make room for those things that can activate the senses. Bastholm conse- 
quently suggests that in connection with prayer, a ritual with an elevated 
quality should be introduced, in order to unite the congregation in awe of 
God.58 He recommends kneeling, since this is a symbol of awe. It helps the 
supplicant become aware of the feelings that should accompany prayer.>? 
By falling on one’s knees, one should achieve the kind of devotion that is 
characteristic for communication with God. It is, says Bastholm, scandal- 
ous that the “Muhammedans, in this regard, disgrace the Christians by 
praying their prayers on a public sidewalk with more devotion than the 
Christians in the house of the Lord.”60 

Bastholm insists, then, that prayer should be accompanied by a spe- 
cific bodily position in order to ensure proper devotion. Catholic practise 
is exemplary in this respect; he has apparently participated in Catholic 
masses where the congregation physically kneels before God, and has 
experienced feelings he has had difficulty putting into words.© Clearly: on 
this point Bastholm and Miinter diverge. Miinter stresses that prayer and 
all other forms of participation in worship, are, in all respects, unrelated to 
the position of one’s body. For Miinter, it is precisely this that makes the 
Christian worship service different from that of the Jews; he removes all 
forms of prescribed behavior and special rules for how the service should 
be performed.®* Miinter underlines this point in sermons published in 
both Predigten and Oeffentliche Vortråge. 

In addition to Miinter seeing an obvious potential for non-genuine wor- 
ship through kneeling and other bodily rituals, the differences between 
Miinter and Bastholm with respect to prayer seem to be related to two 


58 Bastholm, moreover, always emphasises the sensory aspects as awakening the reli- 
gious aspects. Also in his discussion of baptism, he points out that the essential aspect 
of what goes on in the liturgy should affect the senses, and thereby affect the heart. His 
criticism concerns making the sign of the cross too quickly, to the point where no one 
registers it. Ibid., p. 59. See also his suggestion for the congregation to stand up during 
hymn singing. Ibid., p. 45. 

59 Ibid., p. 22. 

60 [bid. 

61 Ibid., pp. 22-3. 

62 In a letter critical of Bastholm, a writer argues in a way that is closely related to 
Miinter's views. The anonymous Fruentimmer paa Landet, that is, a young lady from 
the countryside, emphasises that falling on one’s knees amongst the unenlightened and 
immoral general populace would soon turn into a mechanical religious practise, thus “so 
unpleasant in the eyes of the all-seeing [God] as impious sacrifices.” Brev fra et Fruentim- 
mer paa Landet angaaende Hr. Dr. Bastholms Forsog til en forbedret Plan i den udvortes 
Guds-Tieneste (Copenhagen, 1785), p. 3- 
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additional issues. First and foremost, Miinter believes it is a contradiction 
to worship God in a way that involves one’s body. God is spirit, and people 
must therefore appeal to God without using sensory or body-dependent 
means.63 

Secondly, the differences can be related to how they use and understand 
the concept of devotion. For Bastholm, devotion can be achieved through 
a particular kind of concentration during the church service, brought on 
by an interaction between sensory experiences and human reason. This 
concentration cannot be achieved without liturgical variation, because a 
monotonous liturgy dulls the senses and reduces one’s ability to receive 
the message. Bastholm therefore reasons that devotion is a consequence 
of the church service's form. Miinter, by contrast, emphasises that a per- 
son’s experience of devotion is a private matter and actually quite sepa- 
rate from liturgy and the church’s liturgical calendar or Ordo. It can be 
experienced during the church service, pre-eminently through prayer and 
hymn singing. However, church prayers, reciting the Lord’s Prayer, and 
hymn singing are only part of what it means to experience the essence 
of faith. In the rituals and various parts of the church service, one can 
actually experience the devotion that, in principle, can also be experi- 
enced elsewhere.6 Given that it is universally achievable, the experience 
of devotion cannot be tied to specific rituals or bodily positions in the 
church service. 

Consequently, there is a fundamental and obvious difference between 
Bastholm’s proposal for rejuvenating the church service and the contri- 
butions to the discussion that are presented in Miinter's sermons. First 
and foremost, Bastholm’s goal is to make the church service more inter- 
esting and lively through liturgical variety and innovation. The result of 
this formal and practically oriented intention is that the individual should 
achieve a close relationship with God. Miinter, by contrast, places most 


63 “Pomp and circumstance, fasting, sacrificing, bending of knees, holding up the hands 
in horror, floods of tears: none of these bodily and sensorial expressions have anything in 
common with honouring [and worshipping God, who is a spirit].” John 4,7—6, Oeffentliche 
Vorträge vol. 2, pp. 97-12, there p. 109. 

64 Even though Minter clearly underscores the necessity of prayers that involve the 
whole person, and that are not formulas, the formulaic prayers are the starting point for 
personal devotion. This can especially be seen in his discussion of the Lord's Prayer. It 
is explicitly seen as a prayer that presents the orientation which the virtuos supplicant 
should have. The praying person must appeal to God with a heart filled with thankfulness, 
love, and child-like trust. Matt. 6,5-15, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 353-68, there p. 364. 
See also his sermons on Luke 18,9-14, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 289-320. 
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emphasis on a deepening and increasing fervency through devotional 
exercises. His contribution to changing and rationalising the church ser- 
vice happens primarily through his innovation in pericopes. Otherwise, 
he is more interested in describing the individual’s experience as the ulti- 
mate goal of religion. He encourages diversity and simplification, but sel- 
dom offers ideas on how the liturgy should be designed. He also has good 
reasons for adopting a pragmatic attitude to changing the church service: 
as he has explicitly pointed out, any concrete suggestions for liturgical 
change will be the result of mutable fashion. From the above, one can 
see that the differences between Bastholm and Miinter are more than a 
matter of text genres—that is, that Bastholm publishes a proposal for how 
the liturgy could be changed, whereas Miinter is an author of sermons or 
lectures—but the differences also concern their basic understanding of 
how devotion, seen as an internal state of being, can be achieved. 

With his understanding of inner devotion as the ultimate goal, Miinter 
shows an affinity with one of Bastholm’s strongest opponents—the Nor- 
wegian pastor Johan Nordahl Brun (1745—1816).% For his contribution to 
the liturgical debate, Brun published a book where he spoke warmly for 
the traditional liturgy.6 Brun criticises Bastholm for placing too much 
emphasis on the church service’s rituals: “They are dead things, without 
life and spirit,” he concedes.® If ritual practises are treated as the ground 
of religious experience, one will be far from the goal, just as Bastholm 
has argued. But, Brun claims, the rituals are not to be treated as causa 
instrumentalis for devotion; what truly matters is the power with which 
the rituals are communicated. The purpose of the church service should 
primarily be to cleanse the human soul, and for this one does not need to 
change the learned customs. Like Miinter, Brun is also sceptical of kneel- 
ing and other physical acts. Kneeling does not engender greater awe than 
standing or sitting does; what a person feels with respect to the customs 
is simply what one has learned to associate them with.68 “Cleanliness 


65 The relation between Bastholm and Brun is also described in Rolv Nøtvik Jakobsen’s 
unpublished thesis Den firfoldige fader. Allegori og sjolvframstilling i spenning mellom klas- 
sisme og romantikk med særleg vekt på tekstar av Johan Nordahl Brun (1745-1816) (Oslo, 
1996). See especially pp. 223-6. 

66 Johan Nordahl Brun: Vore gamle Kirke-Skikke, forsvarede mod Hr. Confessionarius og 
Doctor Bastholm (Bergen, Norway, 1785), pp. 25-6. “What is precious for our hearts, we are 
not bored by seeing in the same form. The age has made it honourable.” 

67 Ibid., p. 40. 

68 Ibid., pp. 41-2. In a later discussion about Bastholm’s suggestion to kneel during the 
church prayers, he points out that the soul is voluntarily involved in worshiping God, and 
that he therefore cannot support the suggestion. Moreover, this would require a sharper 
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and order are decorous for setting a dinner table, but they satisfy no one,” 
says Brun about the attention Bastholm pays to the liturgy’s empirical 
characteristics.69 

Due to Brun's conservative ideas and desire to preserve the status quo, 
other writers accuse him of opposing general enlightenment.’° However, 
he also shows tendencies towards a private and fervent religious practise 
well within the framework of a liturgical thinking that seeks to preserve 
the status quo. Insofar as his emphasis on internalised religion and the 
church service’s contents are concerned, his ideas correspond with those 
of Miinter. Notwithstanding, Miinter's internalised religiosity has, in a 
liturgical sense, a different starting point, for he links the design of liturgy 
to fashion, and in so doing, shows a pragmatic attitude to traditional prac- 
tises. Through his Scripture selections, he is innovative, using a historicis- 
ing presentation of the Gospel stories as the basis for a cohesive sermon 
series extending over many years.” Understanding is important—both in 
terms of seeing the stories as a part of a larger unity, and in seeing the 
Bible as a historical document. But despite completely divergent start- 
ing points, Miinter and Brun agree on the ultimate goal of the church 
service—internalised, individual devotion. 


Balthasar Münter and Johann S. Semler 


By emphasising an individualised religion, where the question of religion 
is not necessarily linked to a creed or confessional boundaries, Miinter 
moves closer to another theologian who struggled to be reconciled to 
the Høegh-Guldberg regime. Johann Salomo Semler was more than an 


church discipline than what is presently the case, otherwise, each and every recommended 
act would be in danger of being ignored. Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

69 Ibid., p. 42. 

70 In the review of Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske Efterretninger for lærde Sager, the reviewer 
almost pokes fun at Brun for lacking culture and insight, and for setting himself against “all 
Enlightenment and Improvement in the nature and essence of Religion.” “But we hope,” 
the reviewer concludes, “that the Sun of Enlightenment, whose morning-red light has 
already greeted the shores of Denmark, will also at some point strike the shores of Norway, 
and then the superstition and ignorance and prejudice will flee from its [the Enlighten- 
ment's] face, like snow melts before the enlivening wind of Spring.” Nyeste Kiøbenhavnske 
Efterretninger for Aar 1785, 2: pp. 567-8. In a later review in the same journal, Brun is also 
criticised for not being thorough. 

71 With respect to the use of texts, Brun admits that Bastholm is right about many 
things, not least that the pericopes are too short. However, he is sceptical about exchang- 
ing the present texts because he believes that each and every Gospel passage has enough 
material to enable preachers to vary their sermons. Brun, Vore gamle kirke-skikke (see 
above, n. 66), p. 44. 
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apologist for accommodation theory; he also drew an important distinc- 
tion between public and private religion. When working with Struensee, 
Miinter took recourse in Semler’s theories. In the discussions between the 
counselor and his confidant, the condemned Count had expressed scep- 
ticism towards Semler's theories. Miinter then pointed out that Semler 
was one of the theologians who demanded people’s enlightenment, and 
who therefore was worth reading.” In 1777 Semler published Versuch 
einer freyen theologischen Lehrart, where he outlined a tension between 
the visible and invisible aspects of religion.”? He explained that the insti- 
tutional church was marked by different interpretations of the Scriptures, 
and that these resulted in different confessions with artificial boundar- 
ies between believers. God’s kingdom, Semler pointed out, consisted not 
in words and formulas, but in inner qualities, such as justice, peace, and 
joy.’* This condition in the soul was preconditioned by the Holy Spirit and 
was independent of nations and religious denominations. Hence, those 
one would normally reckon as outside the church could actually belong 
to the category of true Christians.”? Whichever confession emerged in a 
society, Semler believed, was dependent on local variations: it was up 
to the government to decide which churches could exist in the regions 
under its jurisdiction at that particular time.” The religious denomina- 
tions that people would have the opportunity to become acquainted with 
were therefore arbitrary. 

Semler did not, however, think public religion was pointless. The 
church was instituted by God, he stressed, and it had teachers whose job 
it was to preach the Christian message in the correct way. Furthermore, 
it had an educative function by virtue of its position in society; the min- 
isterium ecclesiasticum was a civil servant and he served as an advisor for 
his congregation.” Public religion was also useful for ensuring cohesion 
in society. Semler’s point, as far as private religion was concerned, was 
simply that one should not judge others for speaking a different religious 
language than what was practised within one’s own denomination. True 


72 Bekehrungsgeschichte, p. 137. 

73 What concerns the church is in chapter 4, ‘Von der Kirche, oder Gesellschaft der 
Christen,’ in Johann S. Semler, D. Joh. Sal. Semlers Versuch einer freyen Theologischen Leh- 
rart, zur Bestätigung und Erlauterung seines lateinischen Buchs (Halle, 1777), pp. 642-96. 

74 Ibid., p. 647. 

75 Ibid., p. 654. 

76 Ibid., p. 646. 

77 Ibid., p. 656. 
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religion manifested itself in morality and was not dependent on institu- 
tional divisions. 

Nine years after Versuch einer freyen theologischen Lehrart was pub- 
lished, Semler published the popular theological treatise Ueber historische, 
geselschaftliche und moralische Religion der Christen. Here he expanded 
on the ideas in his earlier work. In this second text, one can notice clear 
points of contact to the religious thinking and understanding found in 
Miinter’s Oeffentliche Vorträge. In the introduction to Ueber historische, 
geselschaftliche und moralische Religion der Christen, Semler relates the 
moral religion and private religion to Jesus’ abolition of traditional Jewish 
worship. Jesus’ coming, he points out, annuls all the laws of the Jewish 
religion. They are now replaced with a new moral virtue.’® This virtue 
is independent of whether or not Christ has both a divine and a human 
nature. What really matters, he now asserts, is how the Holy Spirit works 
in human hearts, telling them what is morally right and wrong.”? Christ 
serves primarily as a model for demonstrating how religion invites the 
believer to do moral deeds in society.®° Descriptions of this are given in 
many different ways in the various New Testament stories, he asserts, 
such that no Christian can claim to confess the only valid doctrine.®! Con- 
sequently, neither should any church denomination claim its teaching is 
more correct than that of others. To have this kind of judgmental religious 
practise Semler regards to be highly problematic: if one judges another's 
religion, one will be disobeying God's order, but in addition, one will be 
putting oneself in God's place.82 

Coming to faith is seen as an independent process for which each indi- 
vidual is alone responsible. Religious knowledge is dependent on reflec- 
tion, not on hearing Christian doctrine spelled out.83 Semler elaborates 
further on this idea, stating that there are two types of Christians: the 
moral Christian, and the kind who becomes bound by outward conven- 
tions and dogmas. To be a moral Christian is the opposite of allowing 
oneself to be convinced of the institutionalised church's legitimacy. To 


78 “In Christ, there is neither circumcision nor descendants from the patriarchs, tem- 
ple, offerings etc., but a morally new creation.” Johann S. Semler, Ueber historische, gesel- 
schaftliche und moralische Religion der Christen (Leipzig, 1786). 

79 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

81 Ibid., p. 17. 

82 Ibid., p. 39. 

83 Ibid., p. 59. 

84 Ibid., p. 60. 
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Semler's mind, moral Christianity means that a person has existentially 
taken religion to heart, to the extent that it makes an impact on the way 
he or she lives. It is, he says, important to liberate oneself from the dead 
letter and to enter into “legal majority” in one’s faith; internalised, fervent 
religion is conditioned on the independent and mature individual’s reflec- 
tion. Institutional religion only plays a role at the start of one’s Christian 
life.85 However, in relation to individual moral beliefs, the church service 
and public religion can easily be estranged.99 This is because true morality 
can be constituted in a myriad of variations: just as there are millions of 
people, so also are there millions of moral viewpoints.37 

One can hope, says Semler, that the institutional church can adapt 
itself more fully to people’s varying religious viewpoints and to take into 
account that liturgy and regulations for outward behaviour are only the 
result of changing times.88 Teachers must be aware that outward religion 
only serves to maintain an outward order and has no bearing on the soul’s 
well-being and moral perfection.®° The goal of all religion must be to col- 
lect everyone in a comprehensive and boundary-less religious community 
that is open for all types of moral viewpoints.%° The institutional church 
must then be subordinated to these moral principles.9! Moral behaviour 
is not exclusively linked with Christianity. The Christian church functions 
as a purveyor of moral education in society, but its role is limited to legal 
and formal matters. A Muslim, Deist, or Jew who grows up in a Christian 
society can therefore demonstrate a larger moral dignity than those who 
adhere to the doctrines of institutional Christianity.% 

In some respects, there are striking parallels in the way Miinter and 
Semler formulate themselves and in some of their basic ideas. Münter also 
lifts religion out of the institutional sphere and turns it into a question of 


85 Ibid. 

86 Semler points out that the original moral religion was quickly muddied precisely 
on account of different denominational churches being established. The establishment of 
these churches stands out as an estranging process because it is founded on a false and 
totally unchristian presupposition—that all Christians at all times must behold the same 
“unchangeable Christian knowledge (Erkenntniss), the same Christian language and the 
same moral and spiritual type of religion.” There is thus no correspondence between his- 
torical and moral religion. Semler, Ueber historische (see above, n. 78), pp. 21-2. 

87 Ibid., p. 104. 

88 Ibid., pp. 128-9. 

89 Ibid., pp. 214-5. 

30 Ibid., p. 109. 

91 Ibid., p. 109. 

92 Ibid., p. 132. 

93 bid. 
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individual knowledge and experience. He emphasises that the true church 
is unrelated to denominations and outward confessions, and he expects 
the true believer to exercise openness and acceptance of those who do 
not share exactly the same faith. Given that true religion and true worship 
are matters of morality, the believer is actually also emancipated from the 
institutional church. The fervent religion of the soul, what Miinter and 
Semler call internalised religion, stands in contrast to that which is vis- 
ible through outward signs—the religion that is not open to view is what 
constitutes the foundation for moral behaviour. 

Also in Miinter’s writings, one comes to understand that only God has 
the authority to decide who is to be counted righteous: in his lecture on 
the weeds in the wheat fields (Matt. 13,24-30, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 5), 
he explicates how God determines who is or is not orthodox. It is 
because of Jesus’ coming that moral religion was introduced, he argues, 
and it is this that invalidates the Jews’ worship. Moral actions can also 
be performed by those who profess neither church affiliation nor the 
Christian religion.9° When the religion is completely practically oriented, 
it can manifest itself in numerous ways.°® What Münter wants is a non- 
confessional, loving society of morally religious people who are united in 
a utilitarian goal to create the greatest possible happiness and joy for all 
citizens.” In Münter’s lectures, therefore, important ideas from Semler's 
writings are put into a practical context. He opens the door to an under- 
standing of the religious person as one who does not necessarily profess 
any conventional or institutionalised faith. With this, contemporary theo- 
logical currents become subjects for homiletic treatment. 


94 Matt. 13,24-30, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 5, pp. 17-32, there p. 21. Cf. Semler, Ueber 
historische (see above, n. 78), p. 39. See also Münter’s sermon on Luke 1,39-56, Oeffentliche 
Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 33-48, there p. 47. 

95 When Miinter argues that the expression of morality can be found in other people 
and not only Christians, he merely confirms that "[there is] virtue in every human being, 
thus [virture] always has its characteristic features.” As examples of “every human” he 
mentions Christians, Jews, Mohamedans, or heathens. Luke 10,25-37, pp. 161-76, there 
p- 176. When Semler mentions these examples, he accounts for their moral acts by pre- 
supposing they have grown up in a Christian society. Miinter’s approach to this creed-less 
moral behaviour is thus far more simply argued than is Semler's approach. 

96 Matt. 8,5—13, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 4, pp. 129-44, there p. 144. Cf. Semler, Ueber 
historische (see above, n. 78), pp. 35-8. 

97 Cf. Miinter’s sermon on Matt. 10,5-42, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 5, pp. 145-60, there 
pp. 152-4, where he argues that Christianity is rooted in a continuous maintenance of 
brotherly harmony among those who profess this religion. From here, he goes on to claim 
that the goal of all religion is to unite all people into one great family. 
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The liberation of moral faith from the institutionalised church seems, 
however, to be more fully outlined in Semler’s writings than in Miinter's. 
Semler's privatisation of religion is linked to his conception of a person 
reaching “legal majority”; this is a mature, independent individual, com- 
pletely independent of normative supervisory bodies. In describing the 
religious individual, he uses words meaning ‘capable and mature’ and 
speaks of someone who is independent of a teacher's influence. Admit- 
tedly, a teacher or preacher may be inspiring, but the mature Christian 
decides what is right and wrong without consulting an authoritative 
teacher or preacher.9® According to Semler, coming to faith is a matter of 
training one’s abilities—it is less dependent on an external order than on 
the abilities one uses for moral self-improvement.’ True religion, which 
was instituted when God sent his son, thus invites people to enter into a 
religious maturity that is only loosely connected to the cultic collective. 
The church’s role is primarily formal, insofar as it functions as an institu- 
tion for ensuring order in society. 

An absolute distinction is thus drawn between private and public reli- 
gion, and it is done in a way that connects public religion to the state’s 
decisions.!09 Private religion, by contrast, is an inner condition caused by 
Christ, and it emerges in each individual person. As such, it is indepen- 
dent of the public religion. Implicit in this distinction is Kant’s concept of 
Enlightenment, such as he had presented this in Was ist Aufklårung. Kant 
had here described Enlightenment as “man’s release from his self-incurred 
tutelage; from his ability to make use of his understanding without direc- 
tion from another.”!°! Semler's religious individual is the enlightened indi- 
vidual who has liberated himself or herself from self-incurred immaturity 
which is also an emancipation from the dictates of the normative and 
institutional church.!02 


98 Semler based this on 1 Cor. 2,15 (“The spiritual man makes judgments about all 
things, but he himself is not subject to any man’s judgment.”) 

99 Semler, Ueber historische (see above, n. 78), p. 171. 

100 Tbid., p. 107. 

101 Immanuel Kant, ‘Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklärung?) in Was ist 
Aufklårung? Aufsåtze zur Geschichte und Philosophie, ed. Jurgen Zehbe, (Göttingen, 1975), 
pp. 55-61, there p. 55. 

102 Theology’s distinction between public and private coincides with culture’s general 
distinction between public and private spheres. For political-utilitarian reasons, civil ser- 
vants are bound by duty to follow the laws and rules of society. This subordination does not 
extend to private individuals. A priest can, however, in an actual sense, live two separate 
lives. Nevertheless, there will always be a danger that the public and the private spheres 
intermingle. This became a problem for the churches in Germany towards the end of the 
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This distinction between public and private religion is not as appar- 
ent in Miinter’s lectures. He attributes the individual absolute freedom 
as far as attending church, and he also universalises religious experience. 
He continues to maintain that true worship should be understood as a 
moral action, as a consequence of experiencing the message of Christian- 
ity both intellectually and emotionally.!°? One could just as easily experi- 
ence this outside the four walls of the church.!% The institutional church 
service is indeed a necessary precondition for religious knowledge and 
experience, but it must not be thrust on people to the point where they 
feel forced into it. Instead, church should be a place one attends in order 
to strengthen virtue, thus to serve one’s neighbour in accordance with 
the will of God. Nevertheless, the church service is completely central to 
Christian life. One attends church because to do so is in fact an absolutely 
natural consequence of having developed Christian virtues. Through the 
sacraments and liturgy, the church service nourishes faith; it strengthens 
and rejuvenates those impulses that enable one to continue living a moral 
life. 

Miinter’s individualised and universalised religiosity is thus relativised 
in relation to what one finds in Semler's writings. Miinter sees true reli- 
gion as independent from institutional dogmas and denominational con- 
fessions. He thereby sees the institutional church’s liturgy as a matter 
of shifting time and circumstances. Yet he never talks about a mature, 
independent person who, through personal reflection, ends up with true 
moral religion. Admittedly, he awards the individual the freedom to use 
discretion in attending church on Sunday, and he uses the concept “the 
free individual” to describe someone who, of personal volition, critically 
examines the way a church service is designed.!0 He also discusses how a 


eighteenth century, and it resulted in the Wöllner Edict, issued in 1788. Its purpose was to 
ensure that the three main confessions would not be watered down by Christian teaching. 
Semler was a key figure in the movement that eventually lead to the Wöllner Edict. 

103 Luke 14,12—24, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 32-48, there p. 41. 

104 See for example the discussion about the church service or worship service concept 
in his sermon on Matt. 7,21-3, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 4, pp. 65-60, there pp. 75-7. Here 
Miinter points to those who have practised the false worship service. They demonstrate 
piety in order to win favour from others. By contrast, those who practise the proper wor- 
ship act as Jesus did, showing care for others even during the church hour. See also his 
sermon for John 9,1-12, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 6, pp. 129-44, there p. 142. 

105 I have not found the use of concepts such as capable (Fåhig) or mature (Miindig) to 
be descriptions of the Christian in Miinter’s Oeffentliche Vortrdge. He tends always to use 
the word free (Frey). See for example his sermon on Mark. 7,1-23; Matt. 15,1-20, Oeffentliche 
Vorträge vol. 5, pp. 273-88, there pp. 282-3. 
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person’s own reflection is the guarantor of religious insight and assurance.!06 
Nevertheless, the free individual is dependent on the church’s preaching. 
Because human nature is fundamentally sinful, it is necessary to hear 
God's word on a regular basis.!°” For this reason, institutionalised religion 
plays a fundamental role in nurturing religious life. The Holy Scriptures, 
prayer and hymn singing are the pillars of all spiritual edification, and self- 
scrutiny is always dependent on preaching. From this analysis, it seems 
that in Oeffentliche Vortråge, private religion is completely dependent on 
public religion, regardless of how much or how little Miinter universalises 
and individualises private religion. 

With respect to understanding the church service’s role in the Chris- 
tian’s life, Miinter’s argumentation technique points towards Friedrich 
Schleiermacher’s Uber die Religion. Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren 
Verdchtern (1799). In the second and third speech of this book, Schleier- 
macher argues for a universal religion, given as a feeling in the soul and 
as a consequence of the finite person's vision of the infinite being. This 
vision, which only comes in glimpses, can appear in infinitely many forms. 
Yet despite this universalised religion, there is one religion that singles 
itself from all the others. In the fifth speech, Schleiermacher emphasises 
Christianity as the only complete, perfect religion, because the unity 
between the finite and the infinite is realised in one person, Jesus Christ. 
For Schleiermacher, therefore, one encounters a religious universality that 
is closely connected to a religious particularism; Christianity stands out 
as the ultimate religion. In Miinter’s lectures there is a similar balance 
between freedom and necessity: religious knowledge and experience are 
liberated from all confessions and all institutional divisions. Nevertheless, 
to attend the church service is an absolutely necessary act. 

It is now also possible to see how much Miinter draws on and devel- 
ops tendencies from his theological schooling. This further development 
consists of adopting and adapting the theological ideas emerging in his 
environment. Much, however, can still be attributed to the legacy from 
older Neologians, especially Spalding. Miinter describes true worship as 
primarily moral in nature, in the sense that it manifests itself as concrete 
action in practical life. He thus fills out his conception of religion, which 
he started sketching in Predigten, and which also was an important theme 


106 Luke 10,1-6; Matt. 11,20-4, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 7, pp. 97-112, there p. 107. 
107 John 2,13; 23-5, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 2, pp. 1-16. See also John 8,30-59, Oeffentli- 
che Vorträge vol. 6, pp. 113-28, there p. 120. 
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for other Neologians. His neological roots are also explicit: in all likelihood, 
he draws direct inspiration from one of Spalding’s sermons when explain- 
ing how piety can and should be the starting point for moral worship.!® 
In addition, it is possible to see that his formulations and word choices 
coincide with that of key Neologians. Yet at the same time as Miinter 
explicates the necessity of attending church, he opens up for religious tol- 
erance. He universalises morality, making it clear that those who profess 
other religions can be included amongst the truly moral. Furthermore, he 
underscores how important it is not to judge others who have a different 
understanding of religion than oneself. He emphasises the teachings of 
Christ as the only matter of importance in religion, and admonishes his 
readers and listeners to tolerate Bible passages that cannot be reconciled 
with reason. For Miinter, it is far more important to examine one’s own 
faith than to judge others.!°° To continue, he believes that the command- 
ment to “love thy neighbour” implicitly entails needing to accept those 
who think differently than oneself. Christianity is not built on ways of 
speaking or on outward signs; it is actually quite separate from the dead 
letter of the law.” It builds instead on something lying behind or beyond 
the words. For this reason, it serves no purpose to attack anyone who 
understands the Scriptures differently than oneself. 

This theological openness can harmonise well with currents in 
Minter's immediate environments, even also to currents found amongst 
the leading members of Saint-Petri Church. By balancing between free- 
dom and necessity, where freedom includes the necessity to accept 
non-conventional religious expression, Miinter can accommodate his 
patron’s private religious practise. As mentioned, Andreas Peter Bernstorff 
attends private religious meetings with a select circle of friends, and this 
circle fulfils precisely those requirements Miinter sets for what can be 
considered acceptable: they preach Christ—albeit in a non-traditional 
way, mixing it with esoteric and mystical practises involving a light phe- 
nomenon believed to give them answers when they pray. In addition, 
they believe in the transmigration of souls and the possibility of detecting 


108 Cf. his sermon on Luke 2,33-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 177-92. 

109 This openness and tolerance applies to all matters. Miinter admonishes his readers 
and listeners not to judge those who apparently display bad traits, and who show distrust 
towards God. It is far more important that one examine one’s own heart, to test to what 
extent it is similar to the person who seems to have bad traits. 

Matt. 18,21-35, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 7, pp. 49-64, there p. 64. See also his sermon on 
Matt. 7,1-6; Luke 6,36-42, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 3, pp. 385-400. 

10 John 4,7-62, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 2, pp. 97-112, there p. 106. 
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which previously living persons now live inside presently living persons. 
When Miinter defends such a non-dogmatic, free interpretation of Chris- 
tianity as can be read from his Oeffentliche Vorträge, he simultaneously 
accommodates Bernstorff’s mix of estotericism and Christian thinking. 


Miinter and His Social Environment 


Miinter was the pastor of a church whose members counted amongst 
the richest, most educated, and most socially well-connected in the land, 
where trends and currents from the European continent were quickly 
assimilated into daily life. Some of his influential parishioners hosted lav- 
ish salons, as was also common amongst high society elsewhere in Europe. 
It seems as though Miinter accommodated this social life in his sermons. 
In Oeffentliche Vortråge he presents sociability—geselligkeit—as a posi- 
tive habitude, making comments which would indicate that he encour- 
ages his listeners to develop their social lives. One now finds his explicit 
acceptance of the idea of participating in social contexts. It is absolutely 
permissible to enjoy the convivial pleasures God has prepared, Miinter 
asserts. It is a significant part of what it means to be a human being, and 
can be related to the Bible’s stories. To include the social pleasures in 
one’s life is to follow Jesus’ example: Jesus attended a dinner party held by 
a despised tax collector. It is important to attend every gathering with 
an open mind. If rumour has it that a certain social gathering is a locus 
of sin, one should not necessarily believe the rumour. One should attend 
the party in good faith and make an independent judgment. If the rumour 
should turn out to be true, it will provide a golden opportunity to behave 
as a good example and lead the wayward to the right path. On this view, 
the Christian need only avoid living a dissolute lifestyle! 

This social openness does not exist in Predigten. As a sermon collec- 
tion, it focuses on the importance of introspective self-scrutiny. Such a 
practise would go far in removing the Christian from excessive partying 
and ensure that his or her attention is focused on God."3 Despite Münter 
encouraging people to enjoy the benefits God bestows, the basic attitude 
to life in Predigten is marked by a certain sense of being removed from 


11 “He was social and did not think that one should withdraw from people in order to 
honour God in the right way.” Luke 5,27-39, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 2, pp. 257-72, there 
p- 260. 

12 Luke 14,12-24, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 33-48, there p. 42. 

13 See above, chapter 2, n. 226. 
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the world. Hoegh-Guldberg’s regime could accept this attitude, what with 
its emphasis on moral behaviour. 

The need for self-scrutiny is also emphasised in Oeffentliche Vortråge, 
and daily devotions are still an important part of pious life. Nevertheless, 
in these lecture-sermons, Miinter seems less concerned about preach- 
ing the kind of moralising sermons that fill the pages of Predigten, and 
now his admonitions are far more hushed. The Vortrdge thus indicate not 
only a greater theological openness, but also, in social terms, more con- 
cern about accommodating the wider society. He conveys this idea by 
emphasising moral conduct as true worship, yet also through a far more 
explicit discussion of how Christians can and should use the goods and 
benefits God has provided." Living in society is an important part of what 
it means to be a Christian. Miinter stresses that God does not demand from 
contemporary Christians what he demanded from his apostles: when dis- 
cussing what it means to follow Jesus, he points out that there is no need 
to deny oneself." Neither is John the Baptist an example worth following: 
it is completely at odds with an enlightened understanding of Christianity 
to go about in poverty, eating wild honey and grasshoppers.!!® Using the 
benefits God bestows is a means for glorifying God. The Christian’s duty is 
not to misuse these benefits and thereby lose sight of the true destiny.!!7 

Notwithstanding this positive focus on humanity’s possibilities and 
social freedom, it is always modified by sermons emphasising the duty 
to live a temperate life. To a certain extent, then, Miinter continues Pre- 
digten’s project of telling people to live carefully. He regularly appeals 
to his learned and enlightened congregation, advising them not to “lord 
it over others” and to give generously to the needy. Several sermons 
in Vortråge make it abundantly clear that he wants his parishioners to 
exercise accountability: “You who hold prominent positions in society, 
you who are great, powerful, learned, and rich, must always remember 
that you have much power to influence others, and you must use that 


114 The following excerpt is typical in this respect: “If God bestows on us an abundance 
of material benefits, we could and should reckon this as a gift of his love, and use it with 
order and gratefulness to fulfil the beneficial intentions to which he has given it.” Matt. 
5,11-12; Luke 6,20-6, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 3, pp. 49-64, there p. 62. 

115 Matt. 16,21-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge, vol. 6, pp. 257-72, there p. 270. 

16 Luke 3,1-6; Matt. 3,4, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 209-34, there pp. 223-4. Cf. 
Miinter's countless instances of pointing out that the Christian does not need to live the 
ascetic life of a monk. 

17 Matt. 16,21-8, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 6, pp. 257-72, there p. 271. 
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influence to the betterment of your fellow human beings.”!8 Nor should 
privileged parishioners speak ill of those lower in rank. Truly wise people 
have no need to demonstrate the accoutrements of honour, or to position 
themselves in a specific way in order to announce their dignity and fine 
qualities."9 One should not judge those who lack the education or wis- 
dom one believes oneself to have.!2° The opinions of uneducated people 
are often far more correct than what one finds amongst the cultured and 
well-schooled.!?! As a city dweller, one should also avoid lording it over 
country folk. Urban citizens have the tendency to see themselves as being 
better than others—as if one’s value depends on where one lives.!?? Chris- 
tianity, by contrast, makes no distinction between people, and all are of 
equal value before God. 

Social responsibility rests heavily on Miinter's congregation, given the 
preponderance of well-educated, well-connected, and wealthy members. 
Caring for the poor by supporting those who are responsible for parish 
work, and thus securing the independence of the general public can be 
connected to the Christian gospel.!23 Social life must be combined with 
spiritual life. Every household must ensure that Sunday dinner is organised 
in relation to the indispensable church attendance.!?4 Also when hold- 
ing social gatherings on Sundays, one must organise them so they can be 
combined with church attendance. In this way, one will aid the spiritual 
edification of one’s favoured guests.!25 

Miinter seems especially focused on the topic of temperate living 
and offers several reasons for why it is preferable. First, he believes the 


18 John 7,25-36, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 6, pp. 1-16, there p. 7. 

19 Luke 14,7-u, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 1-16. 

20 Luke 11,14-23, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 4, pp. 209-24, there p. 219. 

121 John 7,25-36, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 6, pp. 1-16, there p. u. 

122 Luke 13,1-9, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 7, pp. 257-72, there p. 267. 

123 Luke 16,19-31, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 177-92. In this sermon, Münter points 
out how important it is for the wealthy parishioners to support the work on behalf of the 
poor. Münter asks not only for money, but also for their trust. In order to be convinced of 
the rightness of this work which has already started, he invites them to participate in the 
gatherings the church has initiated. This work will be carried out at specific times: “Until 
the winter comes and forces us to meet in my home, we will meet here every Wednesday, 
at midday, to organise the congregation’s charity work for the poor. And here, as well as 
there, every member of our congregation who wants a proper teaching of the organisation 
of this work, as well as of our attempts to improve it, is welcome.” There, p. 187. 

124 Luke 14,12-24, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 8, pp. 17-32, there pp. 24-5. 

125 As an extension to this, Münter believes it coincides with Christian virtue to invite 
the poor and needy and those who are unable to return the hospitality. In this way, the 
Sunday dinner can be a genuine form of worship. 
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New Testament shows that a median status is always best. One instan- 
tiation is those who were chosen to participate in Jesus’ birth. All were 
from the middleclass, Miinter asserts. Mary and Joseph and the shepherds 
in the field were neither rich nor noble nor poor.!26 As middleclass citi- 
zens, they had the benefit of not needing to worry about their daily bread, 
but neither were they focused on trying to become rich. They were not 
dazzled by sumptuous wealth.!2” The Scriptures, Miinter claims, give 
countless examples of the rich and powerful opposing the essence of reli- 
gion; they are overly focused on sensory pleasure, and the false sense of 
happiness draws them away from the great advantages of Christianity.!?® 
The Bible says one should not lay up treasures on earth, nor own more 
than is needful.!29 Possessions draw attention away from what is really 
important—following the Gospel.!30 

Reading Oeffentliche Vorträge’s sermons, it seems that Münter is try- 
ing to accommodate several interests simultaneously. On one hand, he 
emphasises that it is perfectly fine to use and enjoy the wealth one has 
and to entertain and lead an active social life. This message is far clearer 
in Oeffentliche Vortrdge than in Predigten. On the other hand, based on 
his civic involvement and care for the poor, he distances himself from all 
forms of lavish living and advises his parishioners to live temperately and 
carefully. One can notice an explicit difference in the use of concepts: 
geselligkeit (sociability, conviviality, gregariousness) is consistently used to 
mean something positive, whereas the concept sinnlichkeit (fleshly desire) 
is always negative. It is, however, interesting that his attitude towards the 
womans role in society is difficult to reconcile with salon society. In his 
sermon on Luke 1,26-38 (Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1), he discusses the 
woman’s role in relation to Mary and Elisabeth, claiming that the ideal for 
a woman is a life in the home. The female who takes her role as a woman 
seriously sacrifices for her husband and children and prioritises home life 
more than social engagements.!?! This is inconsistent with salon culture, 
given that salons are always hosted by women. 


126 Luke 2,8-14, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 97-112, there p. 107. 

127 Ibid., there pp. 107-8. 

128 John 5,15—47, Oeffentliche Vortråge vol. 2, pp. 321-36, there p. 334. 

129 Matt. 6,19-24, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 3, pp. 337-52, there p. 339. 

130 Matt. 2,1-1, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 129—44, there p. 141. 

131 “Living a domestic life apart from the world, you Christian virgins, wives and moth- 
ers, are your occupation; only by this way of living you could be safe from the prevailing 
dangers of being seduced by vanity, or of developing an impious mindset and lifestyle, only 
by living this way could fulfil your duties as Christian wives and mothers. Those among 
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Balthasar Miinter on the Literary Stage 


Miinter’s sermons, such as they appear in Oeffentliche Vortrdge, represent 
far more than a departure from the normal way of preaching the Gospel. 
As far as text genres are concerned, they are synthetic compositions— 
independent entities but also part of a larger narrative. On the one hand, 
they can be read as separate sermons with independent and specific 
religious themes. On the other hand, they can also be read as part of a 
larger cohesive story. At the same time, they have a double resonance 
or function: they can be understood as helping to promote the proper 
exercise of the Christian faith, but also as promoting ideals suitable for 
the enlightened individual. A few illustrations can suffice: first, Münter’s 
emphasis on morality can be seen, on one hand, as a consequence of right 
or true Christian knowledge and experience. On the other hand, it can 
be seen as an attempt to set up norms for how to behave in a society in 
the early stages of establishing itself. Second, his advising people to see 
a doctor when they feel sick can be seen as emphasising how necessary 
the natural sciences are, but to give such advice can also be understood 
as a means for stressing how each citizen’s work is also a service to God. 
A third example would be that Miinter can pass judgments on political 
matters, simultaneously as he preaches. 

Through the textual complexity Miinter now demonstrates, he accom- 
modates general tendencies in Danish-Norwegian society. In letting his 
texts perform on different levels simultaneously, he reflects currents that 
challenge traditional distinctions between text genres. During the Bern- 
storff regime, such tendencies were assimilated by the public in a differ- 
ent way than previously, and they could now also form the basis for wide 
political discussions. The many journals that were founded after 1785 gave 
rise to public discussions which helped inculcate attitudes and percep- 
tions amongst the wider population. 

Miinter's textual complexity, his mixing of genres, can be seen as a 
theological response to other texts in the public sphere that triggered 
debate. This they did through experimenting with literary form. Some of 


you, who most seldom are present in your houses, those who rather are in societies, than 
among their own, those of you who tumble from one blazing joy to another, and thereby 
looses the endlessly much sweeter, but calm and domestic joy of taste, oh, you could cer- 
tainly not be or become wives, who are precious gifts of God, neither mothers, who in the 
grave with thanks will be honoured for the education she gave her children in their earliest 
childhood, neither hostesses, whose expectation, order and thrift lead to prosperity and 
blessings.” Luke 1,26-38, Oeffentliche Vorträge vol. 1, pp. 17-32, there p. 29. 
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the texts to which he responds also mark their author's political position. 
Several examples could be given to demonstrate this point; here, how- 
ever, one publication that was consequential for instigating an aware- 
ness of a specific Danish national identity will be used to illuminate 
the issue in question. In April 1789, Peder A. Heiberg wrote the opera 
Holger Tydske, a heroic opera in three acts.!3? This was a parody of Jens 
Baggensen’s and Friedrich A. Kunzen’s opera Holger Danske, which had 
its first performance one month earlier in Copenhagen’s largest theatre.!33 
Both Baggesen and Kunzen were associated with the city’s German circles 
and had the sympathy of the aristocracy. The opera closely followed the 
plot in Christoph Wieland’s (1733-1833) Oberon, but with one exception: 
The Christian warrior Huon was replaced by the Danish national hero 
Holger Danske. In reviews of the premier performance, criticism focused 
mainly on the opera as an art form. Meanwhile, when C.F. Cramer trans- 
lated the text into German and, in the same move, highlighted Baggesen 
at the expense of the Danish poet Johannes Ewald, anti-German letters 
started pouring in to Copenhagen’s journals and newspapers. Heiberg 
involved himself in the debate, first through letters to the editor of one 
of the most read contemporary journals.!3* In Holger Tydske he went a 
step further, authoring a parody opera written in Danish but with German 
fragments. The German was quoted verbatim from Cramer’s translation. 
Heiberg also wrote a preface where he underscored his right to make a 
parody of the given work.!3® After this, he started attacking the Germans, 
especially the composer Friedrich Kunzen. With a biting, ironic tone, he 
criticised his fellow Danes for their enthusiasm of all art of international 
origin, regardless of whether or not the artists were well-known in their 
own country.!° The satire in the opera redoubled insofar as its music was 
identical to the music it parodied. 


132 The opera was first published without mentioning Heiberg’s name on the title page. 
The author was simply called The author of Michel and Malene. 

133 Tt was first performed at the Royal Theatre 31 March 1789. 

134 This journal was Rigsdaler-Sæddelens Hændelser. Peder Andreas Heiberg, Udvalgte 
Skrifter, ed. Otto Borchsenius and Friedrich Winkel Horn (Copenhagen, 1884), pp. 1-289. 

135 “Indeed, he likes opera as an art form, he admits, but he requires that supernatural 
events, witches and fairy stories should be removed from the stage. When Baggesen now 
has written his text, he has fallen into this quagmire; he allows Oberon and Titania to 
play with the thunder-fire as if it were fire bolts. They play with lightning and storms as 
if it were the fire in the stove.” Peder A. Heiberg, Holger Tydske. Heroisk opera i tre Akter 
(Copenhagen, 1789), preface. 

136 “Since it is, unfortunately!, an all too well-known fact that the Danish people has a 
love for everything foreign, and in particular for whatever is German, I dare to ask: should 
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The anger surfacing in Holger Tydske and in the letters to editors soon 
triggered a counter-offensive from Copenhagen’s German circles. The first 
thrust was the short text Ausrufungen veranlasst durch Holger Danske, 
published anonymously, but authored by Ernst Schimmelmann and his 
treasured secretary Ernst Philip Kierstein.!8” With this, the battle between 
the country’s German and Danish population was a reality. All the leading 
periodicals published letters to the editor from both German and Danish 
readers, and the tone became increasingly irreconcilable. The letters were 
often personal and directed towards specific opponents, thus inviting them 
to reply. In January 1790, Minerva published an anonymous letter request- 
ing that the government repeal the law stating that in order to be a civil 
servant, one must be born in Denmark-Norway.!38 Naturally enough, reac- 
tions were not long in coming, and the counter-attackers did not hesitate 
to treat the anonymous author fiercely. The more reasonable letters to 
editors discussed the law of natural-born citizens and Denmark-Norway’s 
government. In Minerva’s April issue, the battle of words stopped when 
Christen Pram wrote an extensive chronicle in which he clearly favoured 
Danish citizens, yet concluded by calling for reconciliation between the 
two populations that were now at such odds.!89 


not this predilection have any part in the happiness Mr. Kunzen’s music has brought? 
Especially—and it can hardly be doubted—[since this predilection and happiness] have 
been supported by some of the given dictatorial language? (...) It would have pleased me 
unspeakably more if I, here in Denmark, had heard all of Germany give an echo of fame 
over his musical genius (...).” Ibid. Instead of stooping to choose a foreign composer such 
as Kunzen, one should have chosen a Dane such as Claus Schall, Heiberg further asserts. 

137 In the April edition of Minerva from 1789, there are advertisements for both Holger 
Tydske and Ausrufungen. 

138 The law is called innfodtsretten. The letter is headed with the words: “Til forfatteren 
av Folkets Røst om Tydskerne” and it was a response to "Folkets Røst om Tydskerne,” 
printed late in 1789. The author argues for his view by pointing to Germans who had served 
the country in the very best way. He believes that because of this, what could count as 
grounds for employing civil servants is that the person is qualified to do the job. He con- 
cludes by presenting his wish that all “authors full of malice” must be publically branded 
with the wages they so richly deserve. ‘Til Forfatteren af Folkets Røst om Tydskerne, Min- 
erva, January 1790, pp. 50-60. 

139 Christen Pram used his discussive article to ask the following question: “Is there any 
reason for the indignation between the Germans and the Danes?” To secure the growth 
of Danish talents, Pram stressed, Danish citizens should be given preferment in the job 
market. At the same time, the German citizens should be prepared to adjust to the claims 
of the nation. Nevertheless, he concluded his article by encouraging his readers to love 
and honour each other as brothers. See Ole Feldbæk and Wibeke Winge, ‘Tyskerfejden 
1789-1790. Den første nationale konfrontation,’ in Et yndigt land, ed. Ole Feldbæk (Copen- 
hagen, 1991), pp. 9-109, there pp. 91-8. See also Christen Pram, "Er det nogen Grund til den 
Uvillie, der skal vaere imellem Danske og Tydskere,’ in Minerva, April 1790, pp. 64-144. 
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Between the angry attacks, a clear tendency welled up amongst the 
Danes: a strong, sharply-profiled national identity. This was actually an 
echo of the currents that had led to the law on natural-born citizens. 
Signed in 1776, the law ensured that only people born in the united mon- 
archy could hold government posts and function as civil servants. Yet civil 
servants and the upper-middleclass were not the only groups demanding 
priority in the job market; in all other types of jobs, native-born citizens 
were to be given preferment. But more than this, initiatives were taken to 
hinder Danes from standing in a client relationship to the German upper 
class. Danes were to be as good as Germans in every respect. This last step 
signaled that the national identity now extended to all classes, and that 
class-consciousness manifested itself in political as well as public life. 

The German-Danish feud demonstrated a tension between the two 
population groups which would endure until the final break between 
Denmark and Germany in the mid nineteenth century, and there should 
be no doubt that Heiberg’s satire and Cramer’s German-friendly foreword 
significantly contributed to the feud beginning in the first place. As such, 
one could say that a work written in a dramatic form, in this case Holger 
Tydske, became a decisive contribution to a debate that demonstrated 
how a new national profile and form of public culture came into existence 
during Bernstorff’s government. This public culture was not exclusively 
conditioned upon Bernstorff’s politics and policies, but was a complex 
mélange of a larger, more general openness in political conditions and an 
increased level of education amongst the wider population. 

When claiming that Miinter’s Oeffentliche Vortråge can be said to be a 
theological pendant to a work like Holger Tydske, this pertains to how he 
uses the textual complexity of his sermons to communicate with a paral- 
lel public arena, or to communicate against the same social and political 
backdrop as did Holger Tydske. Miinter is the first to present the Gospels 
as a lectio continua, and the fact of his doing so generates a certain amount 
of mass media attention. Thus, he signals to the reading, discussing, and 
increasingly savvy public that a sermon is more than a presentation of a 
given pericope, where the listener can have a religious experience by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Now the sermon becomes a chapter in a ratio- 
nal story about a historical event. This historical event contains literary 
devices and dramaturgical elements that must be seen in the context of 
the time in which the story was written, and the devices and events must 
be explained in order to give meaning to modern people. In this way, the 
sermon genre is destabilised—this in itself constitutes a contribution to 
the understanding of what theology’s contents should be. 
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Well aided by the new political situation in the united monarchy, 
Miinter ensures that an understanding of the Gospels, which previously 
was limited to an academic elite, now extends to a wider public. As some- 
one whose practise anticipates Bastholm, he also becomes visible for those 
who engage in the debate on revising liturgy after Bastholm’s proposal is 
published. In this debate, the lectio continua style of sermon becomes a 
theme for the wider public’s discussion, and it is defended by debaters 
who apparently lack theological expertise.!4° 


140 This can be seen in a letter mentioned earlier in this chapter, written by the Fru- 
entimmeret pa landet (the young lady from the countryside, see above, n. 62), who writes 
that she has heard of fellow citizens who believe that “the apostles Paul, Peter, and John” 
have not written anything more than what is presented in church on Sunday. But, she says, 
“when one now can hear sermons over the entire Testament, one could listen to much fine 
language—language one would probably otherwise never hear.” Brev fra et Fruentimmer 
paa Landet (see above, n. 62), p. 32. 
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ENLIGHTENED PREACHING—BALTHASAR MUNTER 1772-93 


It is finally time to summarise the previous findings, to discuss Miinter's 
intention in writing, and to shed light on how he contributes to the devel- 
opments that are characteristic for the time span covered in the present 
research. Theologically speaking, Balthasar Miinter seems to have been a 
pastor who kept up with the times and who had neological characteristics 
solidly embedded in the inner marrow of his preaching. He used neologi- 
cal theology in his efforts to convert Struensee and continued using it in 
the writings he produced from 1772-93. Some of the most prominent char- 
acteristics of neology are themed in his writings during these years: the 
balanced relation between reason and revelation, fervent devotion as the 
religious person’s ultimate goal, and moral virtues as the consequence of 
practising true religion. To a great extent, it seems that Miinter’s theologi- 
cal thought corresponds with that of Spalding, and in some instances it 
even seems he paraphrases Spalding’s statements and claims. Miinter put 
much emphasis on making his teaching and preaching accessible, and one 
can clearly see tendencies towards an intellectual understanding as the 
starting point for religious experiences. 

It can also be noticed that Miinter was inspired by the poets who lived 
and worked in his immediate environment during his first years in Copen- 
hagen, for persisting throughout his oeuvre is the idea that the hymns 
sung in church have a unique potential to convey religious experience. 
Drawing on this inspiration, he changed the function of the hymns in the 
church service's liturgical arrangement. Congregational singing was now 
described as prayer; it played an independent role in the liturgy and was 
no longer seen only as a means for preparing listeners for the sermon. In 
instigating this change, Miinter showed a particular affinity with Klop- 
stock and his theory on poetry's special potential as a means for commu- 
nication. Klopstock accounted for this view in Die Heilige Poesie. At the 
same time, Miinter distanced himself from Spalding’s evaluation of the 
function of hymns in the church service, as this was expressed in Ueber 
die Nutzbarkeit des Predigtesamtes and in texts published in relation to the 
ongoing hymnal reform in Germany. For Spalding, hymns should most of 
all prepare the congregation for the lectionary reading and the sermon. 
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But despite this distance from Spalding and other German hymnal 
reformers, Miinter seems to have adapted his preaching and theological 
presentation to the movements prevailing in his contexts. While subject 
to Høegh-Guldberg's conservative emphasis on the duty to be subordinate 
to the cultic collective, Miinter spoke of the Sunday service as a duty and 
refrained from discussing liturgical problems or the order of the church 
service. He used the sermon to highlight themes coinciding with Høegh- 
Guldberg’s guidelines on morality and correct living, and he emphasised 
Bible study in a way that allowed the differences between the Gospel texts 
to confirm the Bible’s inner truth. This understanding of the Bible was 
expressed in his sermons and in his presentation of the Christian doctrine 
(Unterhaltungen). In the sermons, Minter used circumspection in deploy- 
ing accommodation, taking special care to present the different Christo- 
logical themes in ways that were in accordance with Høegh-Guldberg's 
understanding of Christian doctrine. Neither did Münter use his rhetorical 
knowledge nor his educational background as Bastholm did in his book on 
preaching and rhetorical practise (Den geistlige Talekonst). With his tradi- 
tional Christology, Münter distanced himself from Jerusalem's discussion 
and rejection of original sin, such as this was presented in Betrachtungen 
über die vornehmsten Warheiten der Religion (1768-9). Minter had previ- 
ously defended this text while trying to convert Struensee to Christianity. 
He seems, however, to closely parallel Spalding’s constant need and long- 
ing for repentance and penance, and as such, he accords with a Christian 
tradition that can be traced back to Augustine’s Confessiones. Thus, the 
extent to which Miinter took recourse in neological theology during the 
Hgegh-Guldberg government period remained within the bounds of what 
was considered acceptable at the time. 

Minter published nine volumes of public lectures during the Bernstorff 
government period. These were delivered in the regular Sunday service 
in place of traditional sermons. Here one can find significant changes in 
relation to Miinter's earlier practise. Principally, he was now far more apt 
to use accommodation. This is partly expressed through his historicising 
presentational form, but also through his more extensive explanation of 
words and expressions assumed to be too difficult for uneducated readers 
and listeners. Miinter also changed the conception of the role of the church 
service in the Christian’s life. He ceased using the word “duty” (pflicht) and 
replaced it with “freedom” (/freyheit), implying that one was now freer 
to decide whether or not to attend the public church service. Münter 
also put greater emphasis on moral worship as the Christian’s ultimate 
goal. This entailed that the cultic collective could be given less priority 
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than deeds demonstrating the essence of Christian faith and Christian 
virtues. If a deed benefiting a suffering neighbour conflicted with church 
attendance, Miinter had a clear opinion on which was most important. 
To help a suffering Christian could be seen as an expression of correct 
virtue and could therefore be regarded as moral worship. The freedom 
Miinter ascribed to the religious person was, however, relative, since the 
person was always under the yoke of sin and always needed to renew 
God's grace through hearing the Gospel. God's grace, Miinter stressed, was 
best renewed through participating in the church service. 

Miinter was also open to the idea of changing the liturgy of the 
church service, but he did not specify how it should be done in practise. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that his understanding of liturgy was pragmatic. 
He saw the order of the church service to be a result of transient fashions 
and trends. His suggestions were similar to the liturgical changes taking 
place in the independent German states. Münter recommended short, 
easily understood prayers and not to repeat the Lord's Prayer so often that 
the meaning would become blunted for the congregation. To some extent, 
he suggested changes similar to those Bastholm would soon present in 
his proposal for improving the liturgy. Bastholm was clearly inspired by 
Miinter, given how he proposed pericope innovation and the giving of a 
historical presentation of Christianity. Also in Bastholm’s proposal, one 
finds suggestions for changing and simplifying liturgical prayers and con- 
gregational hymns. But in contrast to Miinter, Bastholm understood devo- 
tion to be a result of sensory interaction with what was sacred, and he 
advised adopting special bodily positions for prayer and praise to God. 
Further, the primary reason for his proposal was to create a more lively 
church service; it was not to promote each individual’s deeper devotion, 
as was Miinter’s objective. In Bastholm’s proposal, the hymns were meant 
to enliven the church service. This contrasts strongly with Minter's view 
of hymns as means for personal edification. Minter's goal for the institu- 
tional church service therefore coincided with that of one of Bastholm’s 
strongest opponents, the Norwegian pastor Johan Nordahl Brun. In his 
contribution to the liturgical debate, Brun emphasised the inherent power 
of rituals more than their form. However, he argued from the standpoint 
of preserving the status quo, whereas Miinter, despite his pragmatic atti- 
tude, sought renewal and variation in the service. 

In Oeffentliche Vortrdge, it seems important for Miinter to emphasise 
that a Christian should not judge those who do not share their precise 
understanding of religion. Given that religion, first and foremost, was 
expressed through virtue and the inner orientation, Miinter argued that 
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religion could manifest itself in innumerable ways, and only God could 
determine whether or not someone was a true believer. With respect to 
preaching, Miinter pointed out that it was sufficient to preach Christ, not 
that one necessarily must follow any kind of specific overarching dogmatic 
principles. This was because true religion was constituted in the soul and 
was independent of the institutional public church. To some extent, then, 
Miinter’s views coincide with Johan Semler’s ideas about individual, pri- 
vate religion. Yet for Semler, private religion seems far more emancipated 
from the institutional church. 

By emphasising Christ as the focal point of preaching, Miinter could 
accommodate the views of key church members. Andreas Peter Bern- 
storff, who also functioned as Saint-Petri’s patron during the last eight 
years of Münter’s pastorate, helped establish a small religious circle whose 
select members practised their faith through esoteric rituals and the inter- 
pretation of supernatural phenomena. They diverged from the teachings 
of the institutional church on several key points but nevertheless treated 
the preaching of Christ as central to their understanding of the faith. 
Miinter, in the Bernstorff era, also emphasised a greater degree of open- 
ness in relation to social gatherings and soirees. It is difficult to document 
how close he was to the German aristocracy, but he seems to have made 
allowances for the direction in which their social life developed, and he 
found it important to stress the significance of enjoying festive gather- 
ings. Geselligkeit—social intercourse—was now a concept with positive 
associations. This fits well with the activities of the elite members of his 
congregation. The aristocracy gathered in their salons and pursued a life 
style emphasising pleasure and the discussion of contemporary intellec- 
tual currents. Miinter also accommodated members of the congregation 
who had financial and material needs, admonishing all his listeners and 
readers to share their wealth. In this way, he persisted in involving him- 
self in social welfare projects during the Bernstorff government period. He 
constantly reminded his affluent parishioners of their duty in relation to 
those with fewer resources. This can especially be seen from his repeated 
fund raising initiatives in connection with church services, and through 
his concrete exhortations from the pulpit. 

Thus, although demonstrating his neological inheritance throughout 
his oeuvre, Miinter seems obviously to have been susceptible to influence 
and willing to accommodate his surroundings. He was clearly influenced 
by his cultural environment during his first years in Copenhagen, and he 
assimilated the idea that the aesthetic aspects of hymns could lead to 
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knowledge and experience of something deeper than what prosaic speech 
could express. While Bernstorff held the reins of power, Miinter's concep- 
tion of the church service took a radicalised turn; he no longer treated 
church attendance as an absolutely necessary means for religious experi- 
ence. Through accommodation and a historicising structure, the sermon 
became an object for intellectual attention in a different way than during 
the Høegh-Guldberg era. The neological theology therefore does not stand 
out as a constant and unchanging aspect of Miinter’s preaching and teach- 
ing; instead, it is shaped and modified in relation to the circumstances 
and conditions which the situational context sets as premises. 

With his balance between individuality and intellectuality, Minter 
appears to have tried to comply with the theological ideals of his era. 
Fervent inner devotion seems, however, to dominate his conception of 
Christian faith. The inner devotion was actually anchored in institutional 
preaching, but it was cut loose from its moorings in the cultic collec- 
tive during the Bernstorff era, particularly when Miinter proclaimed the 
individual’s freedom. But this loose relationship between Christian faith 
and the church was inconsistent. Through Miinter's clear expression of 
original sin and the perpetual need for spiritual edification and renewal, 
he retained the institutional church’s primacy. Thus the church served 
a larger purpose than as the overarching institution for education and 
enculturation in society. In relation to Johann Semlers conception of 
private religion, Miinter’s internalised religiosity stands out as far more 
institutionally anchored and far less marked by the idea of rendering 
the individual independent. Words meaning “legal majority” (miindig) 
and “mature” (fähig), which Semler used, are not used in Miinter's texts. 
Instead, he made do with the somewhat more careful “free individual” 
(freyer mensch). In other words, the public church service continued to 
have a fundamental role in the individual Christian’s life. 

Even though the church service continued to hold considerable sig- 
nificance in Miinter's writings and preaching up to the end of his life, 
the fulfilment of ideals such as freedom and independence were far more 
evident in the Bernstorff period than in the Høegh-Guldberg period. First 
of all, church attendance, which Münter saw as a necessity, he also saw as 
fully harmonising with a basic understanding of human freedom. When 
one attended church, one did not do so out of duty, but because of an 
inner drive. This inner drive did not conflict with free will. Secondly, he 
emphasised the individual's status as an intellectual and rational being. 
As a final point, he underscored the individual's right to ground his or 
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her personal religion on something other than the institutional church 
service. The cultic collective was thus not to be seen primarily as a norma- 
tive community, but rather as a community for nurturing faith. 

Münters individualisation and attempts to loosen religion from its 
ties to the church can be said to go deeper than that of his more well- 
known contemporaries. Since his Oeffentliche Vortrdge were delivered as 
sermons, not as (popular) scientific books (which was how Semler had 
published his writing), their contents had a more immediate impact on 
the local congregation. His public lectures thus functioned as means for 
communicating with the wider congregation; they were not simply meant 
for those who might be interested, and/or for educated readers. The theo- 
logical development in Miinter's authorship points towards allowing the 
individual to be a free, autonomous being, which was a hallmark of the 
early Friedrich Schleiermacher's thought as presented it in Uber die Reli- 
gion. Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verächtern.! With the first edition 
of this book, the nascent individualisation of religion noticed in the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century now became full blown.? Yet Schleier- 
macher belonged to (early) Romantic generation and his background was 
in Moravian theology. He therefore ignored intellectual knowledge as the 
ground of religious experience. Nevertheless, the parallels between the 
two theologians and the developments in Miinter’s authorship signal how 
religion and faith, during the Enlightenment, were gradually emancipated 
from cultically conditioned preaching and the public church. 


Miinter’s Intention in Writing 


Miinter’s texts and preaching clarify how the church’s message could 
allow itself to be shaped by the conditions the environment set as prem- 
ises. He changed both the form and theological content of his preaching 
after Bernstorff came to power in 1784. His authorship reflected a transi- 
tion in a time when the institutional church was consigned to being but 


1 For other similarities between Schleiermacher and Miinter, see also above, chapter 5, 
n. 35. 

2 Schleiermacher published three editions of Reden, in 1799, 1806, and 1821. In the 1806 
edition one can already see changes in relation to the original text. The most decisive 
changes are in the 1821 version. The understanding of religion and of the individual’s 
piety has now changed from a relatively undefined intuition and feeling (Anschauung und 
Gefiihl) to a more specified feeling of absolute dependence (schlechthinniges Abhångig- 
keitsgefühl) with God becoming the object on which the human depends and relies. This 
view harmonises with the general development of Schleiermacher’s authorship. Cf. also his 
dogmatics, Der Christliche Glaube (1821-2). 
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one of many arenas for spiritual and religious exercises. Miinter clearly 
shows how meaning in utterances—here: preaching—can be developed 
through the interworking of the given expression and the new contex- 
tual conditions. The question “What is religion?” gained a new meaning, 
partly because religion was awarded a new meaning and significance in 
the writer’s texts, but also because the environment could allow itself to 
interpret the question in new ways. What, then, was Miinter’s intention 
in writing? 

Generally speaking, the great strengths of Quentin Skinner’s theoretical 
insights and his speech act theory are, first, that it casts a searchlight on 
local historical innovation. Secondly, it offers the historian a tool for eluci- 
dating how an individual actor contributes to historical research through 
his or her language or expressions. To grasp intention in doing, Skinner 
says, One must compare all the ways the specific concept or expression 
could have been used within its ideological context. Doing this will reveal 
which speech act the author made with his statement. Through what 
Skinner calls “the manipulation of the conventions of the available ideol- 
ogy,” he admonishes the historian to see how the author related to the 
relevant conventions—whether he, for instance, accepted, challenged, 
ignored, or opposed the reigning conditions.’ In this way, Skinner also 
reactivates the actual or physical author-subject, who emerges as a type 
of residual consciousness able to use language in order to affect innova- 
tion and historical change.* Through this interplay between author, lan- 
guage, and context, Skinner explicates the dynamics of language, showing 
how all speech and writing must always be seen as a part of a practical 
connection. 

Following Skinners method, Minter's intention in writing must be 
derived from studying his concrete, practical use of language, that is, how 
he relates to the conventions reigning in his contexts. The situational 
context—in this case delivering a sermon—determines the linguistic 
conventions, and by so doing, is the main purveyor of premises for how 
the language is used. The context can in turn be linked with the theology 
undergirding the respective sermon, and it is also linked with, for exam- 
ple, dogmatics and the basic understanding of worship or the church ser- 
vice. The conventional basis for Christian preaching changed during the 


3 Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge, Eng., 
1978), 1: p. xiii. 
4 Helge Jordheim, Lesningens vitenskap. Utkast til en ny filologi (Oslo, 2001), p. 201. 
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time span studied here, thanks to the different political courses plotted 
by Høegh-Guldberg's and Bernstorff’s governments. In the first period, 
Høegh-Guldberg clearly stated his own theological view through texts on 
natural and revealed theology. Yet for deciphering Miinter’s concrete and 
practical use of language, texts by Spalding, Jerusalem, and Klopstock are 
also of central importance. These authors are positively known to have 
been important for Miinter in his pastoral work and ministry. In terms of 
vocabulary and dogmatic, Miinter in many respects confirms Spalding’s 
viewpoints. This is also to the case as regards to the question of what 
religion is and how it is constituted in each individual. In his sermons, 
however, Miinter seems to be careful about deploying accommodation 
and rationalisation. In terms of dogma, he rejects one of Jerusalem’s key 
disclaimers, namely Original Sin. As for his understanding of worship and 
the church service, he diverges from the thinking found in Spalding’s writ- 
ings, since he narrows down the concept of worship and emphasises the 
individual's duty to seek out the cultic collective. Hence, Münter complies 
with Høegh-Guldberg's understanding of worship and the church service. 
That said, Miinter does not assimilate the tendencies of linguistic innova- 
tion registered in the works of his contemporary Bastholm. There where 
Bastholm suggests exchanging academic language with expressions he 
believes everyone can understand, Miinter, in his sermons, retains the tra- 
ditional language. In this sense, Bastholm is innovative, whereas Miinter 
sticks to the conventions of the genre within which he writes. 

During the governmental period of Bernstorff, the conventional basis 
for preaching expands through theological texts that then became accept- 
able in the new environment. First and foremost, this includes books and 
articles linked with the liturgical debate as well as Johann Semler’s writings 
about public and private religion. In Oeffentliche Vorträge, Münter opens 
up for a greater degree of religious freedom for individuals. In addition, 
he emphasises the need to create a rational understanding of the events 
recorded in the Gospels. This latter insight proceeds from his historicising 
of the Gospel events. He thus perpetuates and builds on his neological 
base and accommodates some of the new currents his environment now 
offers. At the same time, he adapts his teaching to social movements in 
his immediate environment. This can be seen through how the themes of 
social life and entertainment become aspects of his preaching schema. 

A diachronic study of Miinter's oeuvre and preaching shows that there 
is a division coinciding with the change of government. Miinter seems 
thus to use his theological inheritance to confirm or promote whatever 
church (political) conventions are in ascendancy at the particular time. 
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His illocutionary force, or what he does when saying and writing what he 
says and writes therefore lies in his confirmation—what he confirms— 
and this is what he meant to do when preaching his sermons. “Meaning” 
should here naturally be understood against the backdrop of Skinner's 
thinking about the author's intentionality. Miinter enters the public sphere 
and declaims on the basis of premises laid down for that public sphere, 
and with whatever possibilities for change it may hold. The confirming he 
does also then entails theological innovations and/or historical changes. 
This confirmation is given, not least, through Miinter chiseling out ser- 
mons during the Bernstorff period as part of a larger historical narrative. 
By this means, he challenges his own homiletic tradition. Hence, there is 
reason to claim that Miinter expands the reigning conventions. He takes 
over the convention of conveying the Gospel message through Sunday 
sermons, but justifies his homiletic technique by emphasising how this 
mode of preaching gives the pastor the best conditions for achieving his 
conventional aim.° He consequently gives a theological response to Skin- 
ner's understanding that social or linguistic innovations “take the form of 
an extension or criticism of an existing attitude or project which is already 
governed by conventions and understood.”6 


Contributing to the Enlightenment 


Many modern scholars have pointed to the emergence of different organi- 
sations all over Western Europe in the eighteenth century, some of these 
clandestine and strictly regulated, others open for those willing—and 
able—to pay. These organisations became important for the discussions 
and debates typical for this time span. But the importance of such insti- 
tutions presupposes, at least to a certain degree, an open public sphere 
where the different written media can mediate the ideas and become 
arenas for the exchange of meaning. As for Denmark-Norway, there is 
no doubt that the public situation underwent considerable changes with 
Bernstorff government which came to power in 1784, thereby offering dif- 
ferent conditions for the spread of ideas and opinions characteristic for 
the time. A range of organisations also existed in the Høegh-Guldberg 
government period, but the opinions developing in these could not be 


5 Cf. the introduction to the first volume of Oeffentliche Vorträge. 
6 Quentin Skinner, ‘Conventions and the Understanding of Speech Acts,’ in The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly 79 (1970), pp. 18-38, there p. 135. 
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brought out into the open until the Bernstorff period. This new public 
situation allowed for participation from a broad spectrum of people. The 
impact of enlightenment ideas was not exclusively restricted to the upper 
social classes, but could, as Robert Darnton and Roger Chartier and others 
have shown, also be seen amongst craftsmen and people far from the 
social elites.” This socially broad-spanned public participation was also 
the case in Denmark-Norway, and it can be illustrated through the debate 
emerging in the aftermath of Bastholm’s proposal in 1785. 

In light of the above, if Balthasar Miinter’s intention in writing is to 
confirm the prevailing political conventions in the double monarchy, if 
his understanding of how to live a pious life changes with the govern- 
ments, how far can he be said to be a contributor to the Enlightenment in 
Denmark-Norway? Is he not simply taking advantage of the possibilities 
which others have provided? 

To a certain degree he obviously is. But Miinter still contributes to 
theological change through using his preaching to corroborate the reign- 
ing ideals. The interplay between Miinter's texts and the social context in 
which he worked as a pastor and published his writings might add other 
colours to the picture. He directs his extensive writings to a diverse pub- 
lic sphere, one where an increasingly deliberate audience, after 1784, is 
given new possibilities for expressing itself. He communicates his ideas in 
a society where textual changes might also reflect societal changes. 

Miinter's contribution to enlightenment is also reflected through struc- 
tural changes in Oeffentliche Vorträge. These changes might first of all be 
seen in relation to the general stabilisation in textual norms in the double 
monarchy, as these are described by Kjell Lars Berge. According to Berge, 
there are several circumstances characterizing this process of stabilisa- 
tion. One issue is the grammaticalisation which one can see in connection 
with the so-called Tasteful Society in Sorg, yet there are also tendencies 
linked with, for example, epigoni; that is, mimicking well-known text 
types.® This can in turn be seen as an aestheticising of an authors way 
of presenting what he or she writes about. What is most representative 
for this process, however, is a factual prose written by civil servants. This 
prose adapts itself to a public situation where the relations between 


7 Roger Chartier, Cultural History. Between Practices and Representations (trans. Lydia 
G. Cochrane) (Cambridge, Engl., 1988), pp. 151-71, and Robert Darnton, ‘The High Enlight- 
enment and the Low-Life Literature,’ in The Literary Underground of the Old Regime (Cam- 
bridge, US, 1982), pp. 1-40. 

8 Berge, A beskrive og forandre verden (see above, introduction, n. 27), p. 21. 
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participants are increasingly balanced. This can particularly be noticed in 
texts dealing with economics and natural science. To sketch the develop- 
ment in the last decades of the eighteenth century, Berge has contrasted 
the anonymously published conversation between the farmers Einar and 
Reiar from 1771 with a well-known text written by the priest and farmer's 
son Hans Nielsen Hauge in 1817.9 The conversation between Einar and 
Reiar appears to be badly-written peasant poetry, whereas Hauge's text 
is characterised by cultivated, eloquent prose. The most striking aspect 
is, however, that these texts are written by people belonging to the same 
social class and with the same educational preconditions. 

The development of text norms for the sermon genre in Denmark- 
Norway can seem to follow the pattern applicable to other text cultures 
in the double monarchy. One sees clear tendencies towards epigoni, with 
both Pontoppidan and Bastholm as examples of writers who implemented 
classical rhetoric in their sermons. At the same time, one finds that pas- 
tors were clearly advised to emphasise aesthetics when expounding on 
lectionary readings. While this is partly a consequence of religious experi- 
ence, it also has to do with a general focus on aesthetics per se. In particu- 
lar, Bastholm’s book on rhetoric can be seen as an attempt to make rules 
for sermon writing and to establish a school of homiletics. These books 
therefore parallel what one sees in other normative presentations for how 
to write and create texts in other genres. 

The most important contemporary principle was, however, to achieve 
general clarity. The preacher was expected to communicate his message 
so that it would be able to move everyone. Accommodation theory was 
thus highly significant, both for how the pastor presented his message 
to the public and for the sermon’s theological content. This accommoda- 
tion coincided with general tendencies in sermon writing in continental 
Europe as well. 

Having said this, one must hold in mind that before 1784, there were 
strict limitations on accommodation, understood as the practise of adapt- 
ing theological content to an actual context: Høegh-Guldberg strove to 
ensure that whatever was printed and for sale bore witness of the Bible’s 
eternal truths. But during this same government, it is clear that Bastholm’s 
publication on rhetoric reflected accommodation and treated aesthetics 
as having as much importance as theology. Thus, almost without notice, 
an acceptance of this mode of preaching was established. Bastholm’s book 


9 The title of the text was Religiøse Følelser og deres Værd. 
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should therefore be considered an important precondition for the estab- 
lishment of new text norms for understanding and explaining the Bible’s 
message. 

In all probability, Christian Bastholm was an important mentor for Dan- 
ish pastors, and in the sermon series given during the Høegh-Guldberg 
period, Miinter followed many of the recommendations Bastholm sug- 
gested in his book on the art of preaching. Yet it is important to remember 
that the most extensive consequences of Bastholm’s book must have come 
later Not until after the cultural and political changes instigated by the 
new government in 1784, could an extensive accommodation practise take 
root, in any case, in sermons published and sold on the open market. The 
first person to grasp the opportunities brought about by the new political 
situation was Balthasar Miinter. He received permission from the authori- 
ties to hold his historicising sermon series, and by so doing, contributed 
to a new understanding of how Bible texts could be lawfully presented. 
Although changes to the lectionary readings for Sunday services had long 
been in the pipeline, Miinter was the first to ensure that a change actually 
happened. This signaled an open acceptance of a general rationalisation 
of the biblical texts, one in which the unexplainable, supernatural ele- 
ments were put into a framework rendering the Bible passages under- 
standable and meaningful to modern people. In these tendencies, one can 
also see Miinter’s new sermon structure. Among other things, he used a 
two-part model emphasising the pericope’s relevance for people living in 
the late eighteenth century. At the same time, he now started using words 
and expressions that changed the understanding of how the Christian life 
should be practised. By virtue of his new direction emphasising Christ 
as the most important point of preaching, he also complied with late 
eighteenth-century tendencies combining traditional Christianity with 
esoteric practises. 


10 Kornerup points out that Bastholm was the most important pastor during the 1770s, 
and that many young theologians gathered round his pulpit. See Kornerup, Oplysnings- 
tiden (see above, chapter 2, n. 1), p. 473. The theologians which Kornerup names, Laurids 
Smith, Henrik G. Clausen, and Claus Pavels, do not, however, begin working as pastors 
until after the change of government in 1784. Clausen finished his studies at Copenhagen’s 
university in 1784, Claus Pavels took his exams in 1789, and Smith, who first worked as rec- 
tor at the cathedral school in Trondhjem, Norway, began his first pastorate in Denmark in 
1785. Others who have studied Bastholm’s book disagree about the history of its impact. 
See Fafner, Tanke og tale (see above, chapter 2, n. 9), p. 54 and Jakobsen, Den firfoldige 
fader (see above, chapter 5, n. 65), p. 56. 
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In many respects, Miinter’s practise coincides with general trends in 
sermon development in the latter half of the eighteenth century. His ser- 
mons meet several criteria for an enlightenment sermon, as codified by 
Pasi Ihalainen." Miinter's texts also reflect many of the characteristics 
which Joris van Eijnatten and others have argued are typical: he stresses 
the individual’s moral duties, as was normal towards the end of the 
century, and his sermons can broach non-biblical themes such as new 
discoveries, trade relations, natural catastrophes, and the government's 
social welfare policy.!? Hence, Münter is not unique in using an increasing 
degree of accommodation in the sermons he preached after 1784, and one 
must be careful not to overstate his significance for the development of 
new text norms. On the other hand, because he publishes all his sermons, 
his writings give insight into how accommodation practise is expressed, 
more than do other texts written by pastors in Denmark-Norway during 
this time span. This is because Miinter’s books become generally available 
as devotional literature, and his sermons can serve as patterns or models 
for other pastors who want to implement accommodation in their preach- 
ing. Seen from the perspective of descriptive textual research, Miinter's 
Oeffentliche Vortråge become examples of how the environment now 
allows for other ways of presenting the Christian message. A sermon is 
no longer a dogmatic expression of normative truths, but a presentation 
of a text intended to create meaning and aiming to be understandable 
to modern people. Thus the noted tendencies can be seen in light of the 
developments in genres and norms impacting other text cultures in the 
double monarchy. 

These textual—hence theological—changes also have social implica- 
tions that must be seen in the context of recent historical research. There 
has lately been a tendency to focus on the social surroundings in which 


1 According to Ihalainen, an enlightenment sermon must meet at least one of the 
following criteria: 1) it must express interest in economic, social, political or intellectual 
change, and it must have the will to see the consequences of change as positive; 2) the 
language used to deliver the sermon must not have the traditional dogmatic character, 
but instead use other (general) concepts and relate them to, for instance, economics and 
judicial positivistic philosophy—the idea that at whatever time, there is a set of principles 
for justice (cf. Lex naturalis); it must express belief in humanity’s ability to form society 
and in the ability to progress; 4) it must emphasise the use of freedom and freedom of 
thought; 5) it must express opinions about on-going debates, for instance, tolerance, the 
government's use of force and citizens’ rights. Ihalainen, ‘The Enlightenment Sermon’ (see 
above, chapter 2, n. 65), p. 225. 

12 Eijnatten, ‘Reaching Audiences’ (see above, chapter 2, n. 60), p. 137. 
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Enlightenment ideas were developed and distributed, rather than ascrib- 
ing the Enlightenment to the minds of some few great thinkers. This has 
led to a body of research on who the readers and writers were, the general 
increase in literacy, and so on. One of the most influential scholars who 
has developed a “from below” view on the eighteenth century is Robert 
Darnton, also recognised by his critics to be “the leading contemporary 
historian of the Enlightenment in the United States.”!? One of Darnton’s 
most important propositions concerns the ideological origin of the French 
Revolution. Through several books and articles, he has argued for a change 
in how eighteenth century writers are to be viewed. Those who wrote the 
most read books during the Enlightenment period were not philosophers 
like Voltaire and Diderot, he claims, but younger generations of writers, 
often of provincial origin, who wrote for a commercial market rather than 
for patrons or the church. Collectively called “The Grub Street” hack writ- 
ers, it was these men and women who started the process that finally 
ended with the storming of the Bastille in 1789.4 Even if Darton’s views 
have been contested, there seems to be reason to state—as Dorinda 
Outram has done—that the attacks from Grub Street on the authorities 
were more direct than those from the literary elites, supported as these 
latter were by patrons representing the church or the nobility. 

Without going further into the extensive Darnton debate, Darnton has, 
beyond doubt, done much in emphasising the importance of commoners 
as contributors to the public debate and public sphere in the eighteenth 
century. Even if the setting he describes cannot directly be compared to 
Miinter’s contexts (by thermalising pre-revolutionary France, Darnton 
writes about a political climate quite different from the actual situation in 
the double monarchy), texts written by people from the same social strata 
as Darnton describes may have had impact on public opinion and thus 
perhaps also on political decisions in Denmark-Norway. Balthasar Miinter 
did not belong to Grub Street; neither did most of his readers or those 
who wrote about him in periodicals. But in a society where an increasing 


13 See Jeremy D. Popkin’s critical article ‘Robert Darnton’s Alternative (to the) Enlight- 
enment,’ in Haydn T. Mason (ed.), The Darnton Debate. Books and Revolution in the Eigh- 
teenth Century [Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century] (Oxford, 1998), pp. 105-28, 
there p. 105. 

14 Robert Darnton, ‘The Literary Revolution of 1789,’ in Studies in Eighteenth Century 
Culture 21 (1992), pp. 3-26. Later research has focused on the presence of women in Grub 
Street. See for instance Paula McDowell, The Women of Grub Street: Press, Politics and Gen- 
der in the London Literary Market Place, 1678-1730 (Oxford, Eng., 1998). 

15 Outram, The Enlightenment (see above, introduction, n. 19), p. 23. 
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number of people could read and write, and understood themselves as 
being legitimate purveyors of meaning, the political power in utterances 
from the commoners, regardless of whether they were paid or unpaid writ- 
ers, should not be underestimated. Miinter's texts were bought, read, and 
discussed, as can be proved through several of the contributions to the 
liturgical controversy. The same controversy bore signs of the necessity 
for theological and liturgical reforms in the Danish church, and gave voice 
to numerous writers from different social levels. To these people, increas- 
ingly competent and entitled to give their opinion, Miinter presented his 
historicising of the New Testament incidents and his accommodation to 
current religious trends in his own environment. Hence, from the vantage 
point of Miinter's readers, book buyers, and debaters, he contributes to 
potential changes in the Danish church—thus also to Enlightenment— 
through confirming the political trends in the double monarchy after 1785. 
His intention in writing might have had further consequences than just to 
substantiate the prevailing ideas in his surroundings. 

This view can obviously also be used to support some of the criticism 
directed towards Jürgen Habermas's theory of the bourgeois public sphere 
(Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit). Habermas’s book is one of the most 
read and most debated social and political theories in the latter decades 
of the twentieth century, and it still engages scholars from many research 
fields. In the book, Habermas operates on the assumption that civil soci- 
ety is characterised by a public who stands in an independent relation to 
political authorities. This civil society, he claims, emerged when private 
individuals in the eighteenth century staked out a sphere of influence 
that previously had been controlled by political authorities. The individu- 
als used this domain of influence to criticise political leaders. Thus they 
entered the broader public realm through a literary sphere which had 
been developed in social fora such as the salons and coffeehouses. This 
literary sphere, he argues, was originally without political interests, but 
gradually came to include them. Habermas’s understanding of the public 
sphere has been criticised by many scholars, some of whom have been 
touched on previously in this study. The theory about writers operating 
from Grub Street and their interests in writing might correct Habermas’s 
claim about the public sphere being an arena of deliberation independent 
from authorities.!6 Oeffentliche Vorträge and the responses to this work 


16 In addition to the previously mentioned works by Robert Darton, see especially The 
Forbidden Best Sellers of Pre-Revolutionary France (New York, 1996). See also the previously 
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also serve as a corrective, as these exemplify the liturgical feud. Miinter, 
his oeuvre and his contexts also pinpoint that the public sphere was con- 
siderably more complex than Habermas suggests; this critical point has 
been highlighted by James van Horn Melton and Geoff Eley, among oth- 
ers. The eighteenth-century public sphere consisted of writers, both male 
and female, from different social strata.!” Researchers have also recently 
questioned Habermas's stark division between the state and society on 
one side, and the private and public on the other.!® Instead, they see the 
public and the state as interwoven; the public and the state collaborate 
and interact. This porousness can also be seen in Denmark-Norway.!? 
In the double monarchy, the public are interconnected with the state; 
they take part in and influences political decisions, while the political 
elites interconnect through their various clubs and other social fora. 
Minter is himself one who stands in an in-between position. On one hand, 
he is a private citizen who uses his reason in interacting with the public 
authorities.2° On the other hand, he is a pastor who publishes everything 
he writes, and thereby helps form a public argumentation on theology. 
He is well-known and, on account of his literary public and congregation, 
has a corresponding power to influence others. He is also politically adap- 
tive. Certain sermons stand out as having a specifically political character 
insofar as they address themes that can be linked to the reigning govern- 


mentioned book by Paula McDowell, as well as Sara C. Maza, Private Lives and Public 
Affairs: The Causes Célébres of Prerevolutionary France (Berkeley, 1993). 

17 Van Horn Melton, The Rise of the Public (see above, introduction, n. 27), p. 1 and 
Geoff Eley, ‘Nations, Publics and Political Cultures: Placing Habermas in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ in Craig Calhoun (ed.), Habermas and the Public Sphere (Cambridge, US, 1992), 
pp. 289-339. For a problematising of Habermas’s exclusion of women from the public 
sphere, see for instance Joan Landes’s well-known Women in the Public Sphere in the Age 
of the French Revolution (Ithaca, 1988), as well as Elizabeth Heckendorn Cook, Epistolary 
Bodies. Gender and Genre in the Eighteenth-Century Republic of Letters (Stanford, 1996), pp. 
8-13. 

18 Tan McNeely, Emancipation of Writing: German Civil Society in the Making 17908—18208 
(Ewing, US, 2002), p. 3; and Leonore Davidoff and Catherine Hall, Family Fortunes. Men 
and Women of the English Middle Class 1780-1850 (Revised Edition, London, 2002). 

19 Trygve Riiser Gundersen, Drømmen om den patriotiske offentligheten, in En sam- 
Junnsmakt blir til 1660-1880, ed. Martin Eide [Norsk Presses Historie] (Oslo, 2010), pp. 65-92, 
there p. 74, Julianne Engelhardt, Borgerskab og fællesskab (see above, introduction, n. 21), 
and Henrik Horstbøll, ‘Enevælde, opinion and opposition,’ in Historie/Jyske Samlinger, vol. 
ny reekke, 17 (1987), pp. 35-53, there pp. 41-2. 

20 Jiirgen Habermas, Borgerlig Offentlighet. Dens fremvekst og forfall. Henimot en teori 
om det borgerlige samfunn, trans. Helge Høibraaten, Elling Schwabe-Hansen, Jon Øien 
(Oslo, 1971), p- 48. 
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ment's politics.2! Thus there is reason to claim that Minter emphasises 
the interests of the political elites and aristocrats in his preaching and 
teaching, conveying these perspectives to the literary, theological, buying, 
and reading public sphere. All things considered, he establishes a theo- 
logical opinion harmonising with governmental guidelines. 

Hence, there is reason to claim that Balthasar Miinter comes face to face 
with the general changes in Denmark-Norway in the eighteenth century, 
but also that his oeuvre points forward towards the theological situation 
characteristic for the beginning of the nineteenth century. Several of the 
theological changes he puts into effect have long been latent, waiting for 
a changed political climate in order to surface. Through his confirmation 
of the reigning ideas in his contexts, he contributes to rendering them vis- 
ible. Miinter’s authorship can be said to be a good example of how theol- 
ogy is part of a complex interaction with the environment, and in its own 
way sets the premises for rendering the subject autonomous. 


21 One example of this is his celebration of the new government when Struensee was 
deposed. He describes how the widowed Queen Juliana, Crown Prince Frederik and their 
good helpers have saved him from the godless Struensee and his regime. The revolution- 
aries are seen as the extended arm of God; rather than establishing a new social order, 
they would restore the true order, which had been sidetracked. This sermon, preached on 
the fourth Sunday after New years in 1772, was published separately and in its entirety. It 
was also translated into Dutch. See ‘Dankpredigt über die dem Könige und seinem Volke 
erzeigte Hiilfe Gottes,’ (Copenhagen, 1772). See also Bregnsbo, Samfundsorden og stats- 
magt (see above, introduction, n. 3), pp. 240-3. 
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Volume 1 


) Matt. 21,1-9; Luke 9,51-6 

) Matt. 11,2-10; Mark 6,17—29 

) Luke 2,1-14; 1 Tim 3,15-6 

) Luke 2,33-40; 25-32 

) Luke 2,21; Psalm 90,10-2 

) Luke 2,41-52; Mark 10,13-6 

) Matt. 8,5—13; Luke 7,1-10 

) Matt. 3,24-30, 36-43 

) Luke 8,4—15, 16-8 

) Matt. 4,1-11; 2 Pet. 2,4; Jude 1,14-5; Hebr. 2,17-8; Hebr. 4,15-6 
) Luke 11,14—28; 1 Tim. 1,13; 1 Cor. 15,9; Acts 26,9—1 

) Luke 1,26-38; 1 Pet. 2,3-4 

) Luke 22,14—20; 1 Cor. 11,26 

) Mark 16,1-8; 1 Cor. 15,35-58 

) Confirmation Sermon 

) John 10,12—6; 1 Cor. 15,35—58 

17) John 16,5—15; 1 John 2,15-7 

18) John 15,26—7, 16,1-14; 1 Pet. 1,22-5 

) John 3,16—21; Col. 3,1-4 

) John 3,1—15; Rom. 8,23-6 
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Luke 6,36—42, 35 
Matt. 5,20—6; Phil. 1,9-11 


25) Luke 19,41-8; Hebr. 11,8 

26) Mark 7,31-7; Rom. 4,18-22 
27) Luke 17,11-9; John 8,39 

28) Luke 7,1-7; Hebr. 11,17-9 


Matt. 32,34-45; Rom. 4,23-5 
Matt. 5,1—12; 2 Cor. 13,5 
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1) Matt. 21,11-9; John 18,37; John 8,31-6 
2) Matt. 11,2-10,11 
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Matt. 23,34-9; Matt. 25,1-13 
Luke 1,33-40; Matt. 25,14-30 
Luke 2,21; Matt. 25,31-46 
Luke 2,41-52; 2 Tim. 3,14-5 
Matt. 8,5—13; Mark 10,17—27 
Luke 8,4-18; Mark 10,17—27 
Matt. 4,1-11; Mark 10,17—27 
Luke 11,14—28; Mark 10,17—27 
Luke 1,26—38; John 8,51 
Luke 22,14—20; 1 Cor. 10,15 
Mark 16,1-8; 1 Pet. 1,3-5 
Confirmation Sermon 


Luke 14,16—23; 1 Cor. 7,24 
Luke 6,36—42; Mark 12,41—4 
Matt. 7,15—23; 2 Tim. 4,7-8 
Luke 16,1-9; Psalm 111,10 
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) Matt. 21,1-19; Acts 11,29 

) Matt. 11,2—10; Hebr. 2,10-1 
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) Luke 2,21; John 9,4 
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) 

) 

) 

) 
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Luke 24,13-35; John 5,39 
John 20,19-31; 2 Cor. 4,18 
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16) Mark 16,14—20; Eph. 6,18 
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John 14,23-31; Jude 5,16 
Luke 16,19-31; 1 Thess. 5,17 
Luke 15,1—10; Matt. 6,5—13 
Luke 5,1-11; Matt. 6,5—13 


21) Mark 8,1-9; Matt. 6,5—13 
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) 
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Luke 16,1-9; Matt. 6,5—13 
Luke 10,23-37; Matt. 6,5—13 
Matt. 6,24-34; Matt. 6,5—13 
Luke 14,1-11; Rom. 10,14 
Matt. 9,1-8; John 1,14 

John 4,47-54; Rom. 5,3-6 
Matt. 22,15—22; Hebr. 13,9 
Matt. 17,1-9; 2 Pet. 16-8 
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Luke 21,25-36; Matt. 24 
John 1,19-28; Matt. 10,32-3 
Matt. 23,34-39, 24 

Luke 2,22; Psalm 39,13 
Matt. 2,13-23; Luke 12,4—7 
Matt. 8,1-13; Hebr. 10,35 
Matt. 13,24-30; Matt. 5,45 
Luke 8,4—18; Matt. 16,26 
Matt. 4,1-11; Hebr. 2,10 
Luke 11,14-28; 2 Pet. 20-1 
Luke 1,26-38; Luke 11,28 
Luke 22,14-20; John 20,23 
Mark 16,1-8; 1 Cor. 15,17-8 
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John 10,12—6; John 8,12 
John 5,5-15; Rom. 15,13 
John 15,26; Gal. 6,1 

John 3,16—21; 1 John 2,2 
John 3,1—15; Matt. 28,19 
Luke 14,16—24; Sirach 5,6 
Luke 6,36-42; Rom. 14,4 
Matt. 5,20—6; 1 Chron. 30,17 
Luke 18,41-8; Rom. 2,3-4 
Mark 7,31-7; Matt. 6,1 
Luke 17,11-9; 2 Pet. 1,9 
Luke 7,1-7; Phil. 1,21 
Matt. 22,34—46; 1 Cor. 13,1-13 
Matt. 22,1—14; John 1,1 


Matt. 918- 6; Rom. 2,6 
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) Luke 21,25-36; Tit. 2,1-12 
) John 1,19-28,29 
) Matt. 23,34-39; Hebr. 2,1-4 
) Luke 2,21; Psalm 39,5-7 
) Matt. 2,13-23; Matt. 28,18-20 
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John 16,23-30; Luke 21,36 
John 14,23-31; Phil. 4,7 

Luke 19,31; 2 Tim. 1,10 

Luke 15,1—10; John 3,16 

Mark 8,1-9; Matt. 6,33 
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Luke 10,23-37; Matt. 5,46—7 
Matt. 6,24-34; Matt. 10,30 
Confirmation Sermon 

Luke 14,1-11; Mark 2,27 

Matt. 9,1-8; Rom. 8,1 


Luke 21,25-36; Matt. 24,44 
Luke 2,15-20; John 1,19-28 
Matt. 23,34-9; Phil. 2,6-7 
Psalm 46,9—11 

Matt. 2,19—23; Rom. 11,33 
John 2, 1-11; Gal. 6,9—10 
Matt. 8,1-13; 2 Cor. 6,4 
Luke 8, 4-15; Rom. 1-16 
Matt. 4,1-11; Jude 1,14-15 
Luke 11,14-28; Jude 114-15 
Luke 1,26—38; 1 John 5,4 
Luke 22,14—20 

Mark 16,1-8; Rom. 6,4 
Confirmation Sermon 
John 16,16—23; Psalm 127,3 
John 15,26; 1 Cor. 1,23 
John 3,16—21; John 1,20 
John 3,1—15; 1 Cor. 2,14 
Luke 14,16—24; 1 Cor. 7,31 
Luke 6,36-42; Rom. 14,4, 10 
Matt. 5,20—26, 17 

Matt. 7,15—23; 2 Tim. 2,19 
Luke 19,41-8; Gal. 6,7 
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Mark 7,31-7; Eph. 3,19 

Luke 17,11-9; Acts 3,19; Rom. 4,5; 1 John 3,5-6 
Luke 7,11—7; Mark 13,35-7 

Matt. 22,34—46; John 8,37 

Matt. 22,1—14; Eph. 4,21 

Matt. 5,1—12; 2 Cor. 7,4 

Matt. 9,18—26; 1 Thess. 4,13 
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) Luke 1,5-25 
) Luke ı, 26-38 
) Luke ı, 39-56 
) Matt. 118—25 
) Luke 1,57-80 
) Luke 2,1-7 
) Luke 2,8-14 
) Luke 2,18-21 
) Matt. 2,1-1 
) Matt. 2, 12—23 
) Luke 2, 22-32 
) Luke 2, 33-8 
13) Luke 2,39-52 
) Luke 3,1-6, Matt. 3,4 
) Matt. 3,5-10, Luke 3,10-4 
) Luke 3,15-8, Matt. 3,1-2, Mark 1,7-8 
) Matt. 3,13-7, Mark 1,9—1, Luke 3,21-2 
) Matt. 4,1-1, Mark 112-3, Luke 4,1-13 
) John 11-3, 14 
) John 1,4-13, 15-8 
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25) John 2.13, 23-25 

26) John 3,1—21 

27) John 3,22-36 

28) John 4,1-6, Matt. 4,12, Mark 1,14, Luke 4,14 
29) John 4,7—26 

30) John 4, 27—42, John 4, 43-54, Luke 4, 14-30 
31) Matt. 4,12-7, 23-5, Mark 1,14-5 

32) Luke 4,31-44, Mark 121-39, Matt. 8,14-7 
33) Luke 5,1—1, Matt. 4,18-22, Mark 1,16—20 
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34) Mark 1,40-5, Matt. 8,1-4, Luke 5,12—4 
35) Luke 5,17—26, Mark 2,1—12, Matt. 9,1-8 
36) Luke 5,27-39, Matt. 9,9—17, Mark 2,27-39 
37) John 5,1-15 

38) John 5,15-30 

39) John 5,31-47 

40) Matt. 12,1-21, Mark 2,23-3,12, Luke 6,1-1 
41) Luke 6,12-6, Mark 3,13-9 
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42) Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 7. 1-6, 7-1 


) Conclusion of Sermon on the Mount 

) Matt. 8,5—13, Luke 7,1-10 

) Luke 7,1—7 

) Matt. 11,2-6, Luke 7,18-23 

) Matt. 11,11-9, Luke 7,24-35 

) Luke 7,36-50 

) Luke 11,14-23, Matt. 12,22-30, Mark 3,22—7 

) Matt. 12, 31-7, Mark 3,28-30 

) Matt. 12,38—45, Luke 11,24-32 

) Matt. 12,46-50, Mark 3,20-1, 31-5, Luke 8,19—21 
) Matt. 13,1-3, 10-5 

) Mark 4,1-2, 1-2, Luke 8,4—10 
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Matt. 8,28-34, Mark 5,1-20, Luke 8,26-39 


65) Matt. 10,5-42 

66) Mark 6,14-33, Matt. 14,1-13, Luke 9,7-9 

67) Matt. 14,13-21, Mark 6,30-46, Luke 9,10-7, John 6,1-13 
68) Mark 6,45-56, Matt. 14,22-36, John 6,14-21 
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) Mark 7,1-23, Matt. 15,1-20 
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) John 8,1-1 
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) John 9 
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) Matt. 16,13-20, Luke 9,18-20, Mark 8,27-9 
) Matt. 16,21-8, Luke 9,22-7, Mark 8,31-8 
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) Mark 9,14-29, Matt. 17,14-21, Luke 9,37-43 
) Matt. 17,22-7, Mark 9,30-2, Luke 9,44-6 
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) Mark 9,38-50, Luke 9,49-50 
) Matt. 18,15-20 

) Matt. 18,21-35 
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) Luke 10,1-16, Matt. 11,20-24 
) Luke 10,17-24, Matt. 11,25-30 
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) Luke 1,1-13 

) Luke 12,13-31 
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) Luke 12,49-59 
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